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HE want of some such work as this has long been felt 
. in Ireland. While so many single regiments and 
individual warriors have had their glories told, the deeds 
of a gallant nation, displayed on the only field open in 
conscience or honour to her true-born sons and her gen- 
uine representatives, have remained either entirely uncele- 
brated, or little known, and spoken of with grudging and 
a? acknowledgment of obligation, even where most due. 
he Swiss, the Scotch, and the German, have borne mer- 
cenary arms as traders in blood, at the solicitation of every 
sovereign power, unurged by principle and impelled by no 
imperative call of duty; but the Irish, proscribed as aliens 
at home,* reduced to desperation by the denial of all justice, 
and by the pressure of every device of tyrannous ingenuity, 
had only to choose between the most ignoble bondage in the 
land of their birth, or a foreign sphere of action, where; if 
not always requited in the just measure of their deserts, 
their energies, unparalyzed by oppression, lay not dormant 
or inert. Yet, of their consequent exploits, spread over 
the “ of Europe, no adequate or comprehensive record 
existed. 
Mr. O’Conor undertook to supply this national deside- 
ratum, but death unfortunately intercepted the enterprize 
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in its progressive course, and prevented its completion. 
The “ Military History”’ is a posthumous publication, and, 
judging from its title and preface, does not seem to have 

assed through the hands of any competent literary friend 
lace it went to press. Hence, while it contains a great 
deal that is extremely valuable, it is neither a complete 
work, nor, as might be anticipated in the circumstances 
under which it is published, free from imaccuracy. We 
shall endeavour, in the following pages, to supply some 
of its omissions, and thus convey to the reader, as far as 
may be possible within our prescribed limits, a summary 
view of the interesting subject which Mr. O’Conor pro- 
posed to illustrate. 

His work does not extend further than the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713; nor does it include, as the larger 
promise of the title would imply, the martial feats of 
the Irish, beyond their engagement to France, with the 
exception of a short chapter appropriated to the contest 
with Elizabeth, at the close of the sixteenth century, and 
a rapid outline, in three succeeding sections, of various 
campaigns in the service of Spain. Little importance, 
however, is attached in act or relation to these last; but 
the long struggle for independence against Elizabeth’s 
galling yoke, still bitterly remembered, and the frequent 
theme of song in the country, was no unfitting introduc- 
tion to the author’s main view; nor does he fail to impart 
a corresponding tone of animation to the recital. As a 
fair sample of the general execution of the work, the 
following extract will be sufficiently illustrative of the 
writer, and of the two most prominent characters, English 
and Irish, in this national contention. 


“Since the fall of Edward Bruce at Dundalk, no chieftain had 
arisen, round whose standard the Irish could rally with so much 
confidence and unanimity, as now seemed to attend the splendid 
career of O’Neal. But these bright prospects were soon dissipated ; 
and shades descended on the opening scene of victory and indepen- 
dence. Charles Blount, Baron Mountjoy, was appointed Chief 
Governor. Unaccustomed to the perils of war, and delighting in 
literature and retirement, this nobleman’s arrival in Ireland 
excited little alarm ; but the vigour of his mind, his capacity and 
courage, soon appeared in his measures, and admonished the Earl 
of Tyrone, that a statesman now directed the public councils, who 
could neither be approached by flattery, nor misled by artifice ; 
that a soldier wielded the sword of state, who had skill to plan, and 
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resolution to accomplish the suppression of the most enterprising 
efforts of Irish disaffection.”’* 


Mountjoy was eventually successful; but the country 
enjoyed no quiet till after the Queen’s demise. This able 
and unscrupulous sovereign—the Virgin Queen by anti- 

hrase—condescended (far more from policy than nature, 
‘or under her reign not less than 17,600 executions are 
numbered,)} to court, and, indeed, generally won the 
favour of her English subjects. For them she could veil 
and temper the iron hand of despotism with a velvet glove ; 
while Ireland, swayed with all the innate ferocity of her 
paternal blood, and the object of her deepest hate, (if we 
except perhaps her implacable foe, Philip of Spain—a most 
congenial character, though less disguised in hypocrisy, 
popular, like her, with his own subjects—and her victim, the 
beauteous Mary of Scotland, too beauteous for female 
rivalry,) was made to feel its deadliest pressure. Calumny, 
contempt, and wholesale murder of the Irish people, were 
ever welcome to her, as the writings of the day will evince. { 





* In the transit of O’Neal to join his allies in the south, an anecdote charac- 


teristic espn y of the chieftain, and demonstrative of the still imperfect fusion 


of the Irish and English race, here omitted, is related in Smith’s History of Cork, 
(vol. i. p. 171.) “The barony of Barrets, or Barret’s-country, as it is usually 
termed, takes its name from the ancient English family calle Barret, of whom 
it is said that O’Neal, Earl of Tyrone, (anno 1600,) on his progress to Kinsale to 
assist the Spaniards, asked who lived in that castle, D come to Ballincolig ; and 
being told one Barret, who was a good Catholic, and his family possessed of that 
estate above four hundred years, O’Neal swore in Irish, ‘ No matter, I hate the 
English churl, as if he came but yesterday.’” Yet this alienation of race and 
feeling, prevalent as it must have been in the North, did not extend to Munster; 
for the Fitzgeralds, the Roches, the De Courcys, Fitz-Maurices, Barrys, &c., 
descendants of the first invaders, with the Burkes, the Birminghams, and others 
of Connaught, coalesced and extensively intermarried with the highest Milesian, 
or indigenous families, so as to incur the reproach of being “ Ipsis Hibernis, 
Hiberniores,” in English consideration. 


+ See “ Parliamentary Debates,” by Sir Henry Cavendish, under date of 27th 
November, 1770, where it is likewise affirmed, and not contradicted, that 
under Henry VIII. the executions by the axe or halter amounted to 72,000 on 

1 condemnation, although the statute-book only contained fourteen or fifteen 
capital offences, which, under George III. exceeded one hundred and fifty. This 
constant effusion of blood made Voltaire say that the History of England should 
be written by the executioner. Lord Beaumont has shown how numerous the 
still unrepealed penal laws are, but can anything be more disgraceful than those 
which proscribe the Jesuits, as a body, in France ? 


t Thus, George Tuberville, in his “ Tragical Tales,” first printed in 1587, chose 
re an epitaph for the utterance, gratifying, he well knew, to Elizabeth, of these 
eclings— 
When rascall Irish hapned to rebel, 
(Who seld, we see, doe long continue true,) 
Unto the Lord of Essex lotte it fell 
To have the lotte these outlawes to subdue.” 
Epitaph on Henry Sydenham and Giles Bampfield, 


Nor does Spenser, though long connected with Ireland, appear more favourably 
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Our author has left untouched altogether the important 
period of Charles the First’s reign, including the resist- 
ance of Ireland to the tyranny of the English Parliament 
and Cromwell, or as it is called in the perverse application 
of the word, the Irish Rebellion, when, in fact, the Lrish 
fought for their king and country. Why this period should 
have been overleaped, in order to reach prematurely a later 
one, we have now no means of ascertaining, nor shall we 
refer to it, except to state a little circumstance unnoticed, 
we believe, by any of its historians. St. Vincent de Paul, 
the institutor of the Sisters of Charity, and promoter of 
various other beneficent associations, struck with the suf- 
ferings of Catholic Ireland, urged Richelieu to come to its 
relief. ‘‘ Non content,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ de recueillir 
et de sustenter les émigrés des royaumes Britanniques, 
il demanda au Cardinal Richelieu.qu’il secourit les Catho- 
liques d’Irlande, et offrit cent mille écus (£30,000 of 
present currency,) pour soudoyer les troupes destinées & 





disposed towards its inhabitants, as numerous passages in his “ View of Ireland,” 
first published by Sir James Ware in 1633, sufficiently prove. Shakspeare, how- 
ever, does not studiously revile the nation. In the “ Comedy of Errors,” words 
of no decorous import, (Act iii. sc. 2,) but with no depreciatory application to 
the people, are indeed ascribed to Dromio; and Ford, in the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor (Act ii. sc. 2.) is made to say, “ that he would rather trust an Irishman 
with his aqua-vite bottle, than his own wife with herself.” We have here nothing 
to complain of; while we may exult in the reformed habits and general tempe- 
rance of the presént day; nor in the frequent reference to the Irish rebels, as 
they are denominated in Richard the Second, is the term accompanied by any 
epithet of exprobation. Of all the English contemporary authors, however, Sir 

ohn Davis shows most sympathy for the sufferings, and least prejudice of judg- 
ment in characterizing the nation, which his office of Attorney-General enabled 
him fully to appreciate. 

From the earliest ages Ireland has been the subject of the most odious misrep- 
resentations, Strabo, in his fourth and eleventh books, classes her inhabitants 
with the Messagetes and others, who considered it a duty to eat their dead 
parents, as according to Herodotus the Indian tribe, whom he names Kallatians, 
equally did, (“6 rots yovéas xersoBioves, tigere.”’—Thalia 38.) And the same Greek 
geographer (lib. iv.) also accuses them of habitual incest, which, however, we 
find Ceesar similarly assert of the Britons. “Uxores habent deni duodeniqug 
inter se communes, et maxime fratres cum fratribus, et parentes cum liberis.” 

De Bello Gallico, lib. v. 14.) Nor is Solinus more favourable towards ancient 

reland; but coming to our own times, a Professor of Natural History at Man- 
heim, Doctor Scultens, in a letter to Count Sternberg, forming the narrative of 
Botanical Travels through England, thus expresses what he was told of Ireland. 
The translation from the original German will be found literal, and the date is 
so recent as 1830. “I have frequently inquired of the English, how it happened 
that the botany of so large an island was not more known to them than that of 
Greenland or Iceland. To which the only reply I could obtain was, that Ireland 
was a country of barbarians, and that a traveller was less secure on her western 
coast than amidst the most untutored savages.” Still later, Professor Leo, of 
the University of Bonn, in his “ Manual of Universal History,?’ asserts, as he 
heard, that the Irish were “ only impelled by mere brutal instinct—thierischen 
triebes.””—(See Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1844.) 
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les aider.”’* But the Cardinal declined the recom- 
mendation and offer. It is really surprismg how seldom, 
comparatively to its obvious policy, the most vulnerable 
quarter of the British Empire, vulnerable from constant 
misrule, has attracted hostile aggression or seduction. 


“La mala signoria che sempre accora, __ 
, Li popoli suggetti.”—Dante-Paradiso, viii. 73. 


Minor attempts, such as Thurot’s; (Francois, originally a 
surgeon,) and Humbert’s (who afterwards fell a victim to 
the climate of St. Domingo,) failed from the inadequacy of 
the means to the object—the former in January, 1760, the 
latter in August, 1798; and the only expedition of com- 
mensurate power, that commanded by Hoche in 1796, like 
the Spanish Armada, was defeated by the elements. M. 
Thiers, in his History of the French Revolution, justly 
wonders that Napoleon overlooked, in his multifarious 
engines of attack on England, this first and most obvious 
one, or, at least, that no attempt was made under the 
imperial sway. { 


* (Vie de St. Frangois de Paul, par Pierre Collet, tom. ii.) It was at this 
pregnant conjuncture, too, that when the papal commissioners Rinuccini, 
Ormond, Preston, Owen Roe O’Neal, &c., opposed with various views, the 
parliamentary troops, the Jesuit Cornelius O’Mahony, published in 1645 his 
*Disquisitio Apologetica de Jure Regni Hiberniz, pro Catholicis Hibernis, 
adversus Heereticos Anglos. Accessit ejusdem auctoris ad eosdem Catholicos 
exhortatio.” In this volume, which bears the impress, probably fictitious, of 
Frankfort in 4to. the author boldly recommends the election of a native king, 
“Eligite Regem Vernaculum;” but the Irish combatants were too divided in 
object, feeling, and interest, to act in concert for that, or indeed any purpose 
and consequently, were sacrificed to the fell vengeance of the parliament and 
Cromwell. Not more than one copy, we believe, exists of the original edition of 
the volume, which is in the Dublin University Library ; but in 1819 it was 
“i.” however, to 100 copies. (See also Cox’s History of Ireland, 
vol. ii. p. 195. 


+ He adverts to Ireland on several occasions in his History, as the constant 
aim of the Directory, particularly in the seventh volume, pages 328, 343, 344; 
and in the eighth, page 486, he states that Hoche, who commanded the expe- 
dition above alluded to, had it in contemplation to erect Ireland into a republic, 
similar to those ephemeral governments in Italy, then simultaneously pullulating 
over the continent. “ Une république nouvelle s’élevait en Italie, et allait y 
devenir le foyer de la liberté. Hoche croyait beaw et possible d’en élever une 
pareille en Irlande, 4 cété de l’aristocratie Anglaise.” And he concludes the 
account of Hoche’s abortive enterprise—* Ainsi finit cette expédition qui jetta 
une grande alarme en Irlande, et qui révelason point vulnerable.” This work, 
published first in 1824, when the author was only twenty-eight years of age, 
(1798—1826,) betrays the most malignant spirit against England, to which truth 
is constantly sacrificed; nor, though modified in expression, after a ripening 
interval of near twenty years, does the feeling appear much softened, in his 
History of the “ Consulate and Empire,” now in progress of publication. He 
cannot forgive the conqueror of Napoleon, the god of his idolatry; for so the 
fallen emperor appears. Some faults, even in the second edition of the earlier 
. composition, are inexcusable. These it would transgress our bounds to detail 

while, like Mr. Alison’s, his military details and descriptions are singularly and 
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The services of the Irish troops in the pay of Spain, 
desultory and transient as they appear, are not of an 
importance to demand special attention; but some of the 
associated or incidental statements require correction. At 

age 70, and year 1653, the Cardinals Mazarin and 
, allot are represented as witnesses of the siege of 
Bois-le-duc, which, as regards the former, may possibly be 
true, though we have some reasons to doubt it; but inrespect 
to the latter is certainly inaccurate, for no Cardinal of the 
name ever existed. Yet it is shortly after reproduced, 
which. removes the blame of error from the press to the 
pen. The family of Turenne contributed, indeed, princes 
to the Church, as Cardinals are distinguished for “‘ Prin- 
cipibus prestant, et Regibus eequiparantur,” but always 
under the title of Bouillon, a duchy derived from the 
marriage of Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, Turenne’s 
father, in 1591, with Charlotte de la Marck, though the 
great soldier was the fruit of a second wedlock, his mother 
being Elizabeth, daughter of William the Silent, founder 
of the Dutch house of Nassau and of the Stadtholderate. 
His family had been Calvinists till about that period; but he 
did not become a Catholic until 1668, under the instruction 
of Bossuet.* In reference to this siege of Bois-le-duc, and 
the attending circumstances, the historian Thuanus (Le 
Président de Thou) is quoted ; but he died in 1617, when 
he had not carried his annals further than 1607; nor did his 
only continuator, Nicholas Rigault, proceed beyond the 
death of Henry IV. in 1610. The quotation is conse- 
quently illusive ; as are several anterior ones from O’Sulli- 
van Beare’s Historia Catholica, or Bellum Quindecim An- 
norum, and from Peter Lombard, whose works, printed and 
lost abroad, while prohibited at home, like other most rare 
volumes, are in the possession certainly of very few, were 
probably derived at second hand from McGeoghegan, 
so marked and uniform is their accordance. The family 





technically animated and correct, inferior only to the unrivalled delineations of 
General Napier, though, like Mr. Alison, a civilian. In the Scotch historian’s 
elaborate work, we had more than once occasion to mark some errors, such as his 
reliance on the Memoirs of Fouché as authentic, while he should have known that 
the publisher or printer, Lerouge, had an action brought against him for the 
counterfeit, and was fined; when he obtained damages for the fraud from Alphonse 
de Beauchamp, who sold the composition as genuine. So long since as the month 
of March, 1838, and again at a later date, we warned Mr. Alison of the forgery, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. The fact has since been pointedly urged by the 
Quarterly Review, and with great severity in the recent number, (151.) 


* See St. Simon’s Mémoires, tome v. p. 316, and Cardinal de Beausset’s Life of 
Bossuet, tome i. p. 112, 
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library, collected chiefly by the excellent and learned 
Charles O’Conor, no doubt, contained these books; but 
it had been disposed of to the Marquis of Buckingham 
by his son: and namesake, known as Columbanus. 
M. O’Conor, however, may have consulted them in the 
University Library of Dublin. 

Again, in allusion to Turenne’s rival and antagonist 
(at page 91,) Montecucculli, (Raimondo di,) that imperial 
commander is represented as trained to war in the schools 
of Farnese and Spinola, while the former’s death, in 1592, 
was prior to Montecucculli’s birth, in 1608, by sixteen 

ears ; and, though not thus necessarily precluded from the 
essons of the other great master of the art, for Spinola 
survived till 1630, it does not appear that Montecucculli 
(the proper authography) ever served under that adversary 
of Maurice of Nassau.* 

The battle of the Boyne, which decided the fate of Ire- 
land, by the forcible transfer of the crown from the mo- 
narch of her choice to the husband of his unnatural daugh- 
ter, in 1690, was one of the most momentous events of 
contemporaneous, perhaps of modern history. Without, 
however, dwelling on its consequences otherwise than as 
associated with the formation of the Irish brigade in the 
service of France, we will not withhold from the reader 
our author’s spirited exposition of the chief cause of its 
loss, in the impaired energies and betrayed pusillanimity 
of J ames, on that memorable day, which made Sarsfield, 
according to Mr. O’Conor, (page 226,) in answer to some 
disparaging remarks on Irish bravery, say, “‘ Exchange 
but kings, and we will fight you over again.’’ These 
exculpatory words are, however, more generally ascribed 
to Teige O’Regan. Our historian thus concludes, at page 
115, his description of the conflict, preceded, we must 
observe, by an error at its outset, where the 30th of July 
instead of June,is represented as the eve of the engage- 
ment, in page 105. 


“ James beheld from the hill of Donore, his left wing outflanked, 
his centre broken, his right inactive. The spirit of his youth was 
frozen; the elasticity which gives nerve to enterprise was relaxed; 





* Many faults of the press may here likewise be noted, as indeed throughout 
the entire of the volume, particularly in the French and Latin citations, at pages 
154, 196, 207—212, &c.; and altogether the book, while of very creditable typo- , 
graphical execution, displays to an inexcusable degree, either negligence, or, we 
are compelled to say, incompetency on the part of the editor. 
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old age and the impression made by unwarlike advisers had chilled 
those feelings which, in his earlier years, impelled him to encoun- 
ter the dangers of the field. The hero, who in Flanders excited 
the admiration of Turenne, sunk into the coward on the banks of 
the Boyne, and declined leading the charges of his own horse, 
when he might have restored the battle, and prevented an inglori- 
ous retreat. Panick-struck, and guided by counsels suggested by 
selfishness and fear, he abandoned an army that was beaten, not 
broken; that yielded to superiority of numbers and generalship, 
but had still resources and determination to prolong the conitest 
indefinitely. Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Youghal, and 
the line of the Shannon, all of which were in the hands of the 
Irish, presented obstacles to William’s success, that should have 
inspired James with confidence in maintaining the contest; but 
Lausun, sensible of his own incapacity in camps, but conscious of 
his admirable talents for courts, was eager to quit a country where 
he could reap no harvest of glory, and where he had no field to 
exercise those arts, and practise those intrigues, which had raised 
him to the pinnacle of favour at Versailles. He therefore advised 
James to seek safety in flight, to return to France, and thus escape 
being made prisoner by William.. He would give his right hand to 
have accompanied him, but his duty commanded him to guide the 
retreat of the French troops, or perish with them. This ill-judged 
counsel was seconded by Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel. Talbot was 
brave in danger, pusillanimous in disaster. In the rout of the 
Boyne he viewed the cause of James as hopeless, that of William 
as triumphant. He had estates and dignities to preserve, and only 
in an accommodation could he see security for them. If James 
remained, the contest would be prolonged beyond the hope of an 
accommodation. He therefore sent his chaplain to him to press 
his flight to France, and to work on his fears of falling into 
the hands of William. James reached Dublin on that same day; 
and, conscious that his flight would be constructed into cowardice, 
he sought to shelter his fame, not only under the cover of the 
suggestions of his officers, but likewise under that of the advice of 
his privy council.” 


In connection with this period and catastrophe we have 
again to point out a few inaccuracies. The French com- 
mander, Lauzun, (so it should be written,) is asserted 
(page 106) to have aspired to the hand of the king, Louis 
the fourteenth’s, sister. Now that sovereign never had a sis- 
ter, and the lady, whose affections this cadet de Gascogne, 
as he was called, (Antonin Nompar de Caumont) had 
gained, was the cousin-german of Louis, daughter of his 
father’s only brother, the weak and versatile Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans, who died in 1660, leaving this only child, ‘‘ La 
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Grande Mademoiselle,’’ as she was distinguished, and 
duchess of Montpensier in right of her mother, Marie de 
Bourbon, whose inherited estates made her the richest 
heiress in Europe, as, indeed, she was one of the most 
remarkable characters in the court of Louis. Her own 
memoirs are curious, but not explicit on this circumstance ; 
and we only know that the marriage, at first assented 
to, was afterwards interdicted, and that Lauzun suf- 
fered a long imprisonment for his bold aspiration. Subse- 
quently again, on his return to France after his Irish ex- 
pedition, ‘* he would,’’ Mr. O’ Conor adds, “‘ have been sent 
to the Bastile, only for the interference of the Queen;’’ but 
no queen was then, in 1691, living; the royal consort, Maria 
Teresa of Spain, died in 1683, and was never succeeded 
on the throne. A marriage, it is now little doubted, did 
take place in 1685,’ between the “ Grand Monarque’”’ 
and the burlesque poet Scarron’s widow, Madame de 
Maintenon, but was never acknowledged, nor even just then 
believed, insomuch that, from the absence of all official 
record of the fact, Napoleon was not disposed to credit it. 
In either case there was no Queen. Reverting cursorily 
to the princess, erroneously named the king’s sister, 
we may observe, that most of her great estates are 
now, through channels which it would occupy too much 
space to detail, in possession of the Orleans dynasty (not 
hers) on the French throne ; and thence flow the titles of 
Aumale, Joinville, Montpensier, and Nemours, though we 
are not sure of the last. : 
After the conflict of the Boyne, Ireland became divided 
into dissentient parties, and adverse councils, ‘“‘ The na- 
tives, those of Milesian race, the O’Neals, McGuires, 
McMahons, &c. with the Irish bishops, and discontented 
officers, the Sarsfields, Luttrells, and Purcells, desired a 
separation from England, and continuance of the war, 
supported, affirms M. O’Conor, by the common soldiers, 
enthusiasts in the cause of their country and religion. 
Lord Tyrconnell headed the peace: party, sustained by 
the Hamiltons, Talbots, Nugents, Dillons, Burkes, Rices, 
. Butlers, Plowdens, Sheldons, all of English descent, who 
preferred William, as King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to James as King of Ireland only, and, in despair of 
reinstating the latter on his ancestral throne, sought to 
preserve their possessions by accommodation.”’ This 
antagonism of parties, and array of the original against the 
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superinduced races, are similarly presented in the nuncio 
Rinuccini’s memoir of his mission to Ireland in 1642. 
But, proceeds our author, “‘ Nor was James adverse to 
a ity He hated the native Irish, because he had, 
at the restoration, plundered them of 150,000 acres, which 
he appropriated to himself as his private patrimony. He 
had reaped the harvest of their valour in his exile: he 
repaid them by decrying their courage at the battle of 
Dunkirk. He saw them shedding their blood at the battle 
of the Boyne in his cause; he maligned them to the 
French nation as cowards. He had called into action the 
energies of Ireland with the sole view of regaining the 
throne of Great Britain, and when he found his chances of 
success in that direction hopeless, he abandoned his ill- 
requited adherents to the scourge of conquest and the 
horrors of military devastation.”’ 

Yet, though this infatuated and ungrateful prince thus 
consulted his own safety or ease, and abandoned a people 
so ardently devoted to him, but who, from that time, have 
ever associated his name with an epithet of ineffable con- 
tempt, the-country was by no means reduced to submission 
to the conqueror. Several cities and strong places opposed 
a more or less strenuous resistance to hisarms. Limerick, 
in particular, underwent two sieges, successfully repelling 
his first attempt in 1690, of which our author says, 


“Never was a town better attacked or defended. During the 
siege nothing was untried that the art of war, the science of great 
generals, and the valour of veteran soldiers could put into execu- 
tion to carry it; the Irish omitted nothing that constancy and 
courage could effect, to defend it. But the general assault termi- 
nated in the utter discomfiture of William.” 


“Tn the interval of the two sieges,’’ adds Mr. O’Conor, 
from the winter of 1690, to June, 1691, 


“Universal despondency prevailed, as the promised French suc- 
cours failed to arrive, except in Galway, where all thought of the 
approaching campaign was buried im a succession of revelries, balls, 
and banquets. The ladies, famed for their beauty, accomplish- 
ments and address, even in the holy time of Lent, when their love of - 
pleasure had been usually under the control of penance and prayer, 
did not relax their festivities.” 


But the renewed_attack on Limerick exhibited a very 
different picture. Noble as the defence was, participated, 
too, in all its trials and perils by the women, the city was 
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doomed to fall; while the terms of capitulation, though 
generally attesting the bravery of the garrison, still, in the 
second article, ‘‘ consigned,”’ in the words of our author, 
“many illustrious Irishmen to poverty and perpetual exile. 
The capacity and courage of some were crowned with 
fortune in foreign service, but many others pined in misery, 
aggravated by the recollection of former opulence, and 
humbled by the indifference and contempt which inva- 
riably follow the fallen gentleman.’’ This observation, 
our own experience, as applied equally to the descendants 
of these Irish victims to their principles, and to the French 
emigrants from 1790 to 1814, fully confirms. To the 
latter, too, whom we had known in their prosperous days, 
incredulous to the extent of Irish fallen positions, we often 
found it necessary to recall this unbelief and its conse- 
quences, when exemplified in their own adverse fate. 


“The names of a few,” subjoins Mr. O’Conor, ‘“ whose estates 
were thus sacrificed through the incapacity of the Irish Com- 
missioners, wil excite the sympathy of the reader, even after 
a lapse of one hundred and fifty years. Richard, Duke of Tyrcon- 
nel; his nephew, Richard, Earl of Tyrconnel ; Donough, Earl of 
Clancarty; Lords Clare, Galway, Galmoy, Enniskillen, Slane, 
Lucan, Kilmallock, Mount Cashell, Brittas; Sir William Talbot; 
Sir Neal O’Neal; Sir John Fitzgerald; Sir Patrick Trant; Sir 
Richard Nagle; Sir Luke Dowdal; Sir Terence Dermott ; James 
Lally, of Tullanadaly; Richard Fagan, of Feltrim; Nicholas 
D’Arcy, of Platton ; besides others of less note: the Goolds, Gal- 
ways, Murroghs and Coppingers of Cork; the Chevers of Drog- 
heda; the Savages of Down; the O’Haras of Antrim; the Bagots 
of Carlow; the Barretts of Cork ; the O’Flynns and O’Connors of 
Roscommon ; the Nugents of Dardistown; the O’Garas of Coo- 
lavin. They had committed no offence, were guiltless of treason 
or rebellion ; they had fought for their legitimate King, and now 
suffered the penalties of treason, because they had not recognized 
the authority of an English Convention, to substitute a foreign 
invader for him, whom their principles taught them to regard as 
the lawful sovereign of the British Islands.” —pp. 177, 178. 


The civil conditions of this capitulation, which secured 
various advantages to the Catholics, it is too well known, 
were shamefully violated. History cannot offer a more 
disgraceful instance of ill-faith; for the penal laws, in 
place of their pledged relaxation, were almost immediately 
executed and extended. The military stipulations, more 
in direct connection with the author’s subject, are given 
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at full length, with the consequent removal of the 
garrison, and transfer of their services to France, where 
their regimental organization is minutely detailed.. A 
short view of the position of the French monarch’s 
affairs at the time then follows, which, however, chal- 
lenges some animadversion. At page 200, it is asserted, 
“That, by the treaty of Nimeguen, the territory of 
Alsace had been ceded to France, in right of which 
Louis set up numerous claims, leading to a series of 
aggressions. In the last of these, the death of the 
lector of Cologne furnished a pretext, and thence origi- 
nated the formidable league, against which Louis was con- 
tending, when the expatriated Irish entered his service. 
The Pope and Emperor, with whom the nomination legi- 
timately lay, bestowed the vacant Electorate on one of the 
Princes of Bavaria, while Louis insisted on intruding his 
nephew, the Cardinal Furstemberg, and on the refusal of 
the Papal See to accede to this violent usurpation, seized 
on Avignon.” _— ; 
We must first observe, that it was by the treaty of Mun- 
ster in 1648, that Alsace, at least the greater portion of the 
province, including the Lower Alsace in full, was ceded 
to France, with ten towns transferred from the Imperial 
to the French jurisdiction, or seignioralty, and leave to 
— Philipsbourg. The treaties of Nimeguen and 
yswick, confirmed this cession of fifty years’ pre-ex- 
istence, with some few additions; for few remained unpos- 
sessed by Louis; but in 1681, the surrender of Strasburg 
made him master of the whole province. And secondly, 
with regard to the Electoral Archbishop of Cologne, the 
statement is almost literally borrowed from Voltaire’s 
Siécle de Louis XIV. chapter xiv. with, however, a strange 
misconstruction of the sense; for the Cardinal de Fursten- 
berg is there properly called the creature, not the nephew 
of the monarch, to whom, in truth, he was in no, sense 
related: “‘ Le Pape, Innocent XI, et 1’Empereur,’’ says 
Voltaire, “ persuadés que c’était presque la méme chose - 
de laisser Furstenberg sur ce trone électoral, et d’y mettre 
Louis XIV, s’unirent pour donner cette principauté au 
jeune Clément de Baviére frére du dernier mort. (Octobre, 
1688.) Le roi se vengea du pape en lui étant Avignon, et 
prépara la guerre a l’Empereur.”’ Louis had only one 
nephew, who became Regent after his death—the son 
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of Philip, Duke of Orleans, from whom descends the reign- 
ing dynasty of France.* 

Tn 1701, the memorable “‘ War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion,’ or contest between the Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria, and Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. 
for that magnificent inheritance, interrupted, during a 
dozen years, the repose of Europe. As the issue of Philip 
the Fourth of Spain’s eldest daughter, the French prince’s 
claim was superior; for the Salic exclusion from the 
throne then extended not to that kingdom; but Louis, on 
. his marriage with the Infanta, in 1660, had formally 
renounced that right for himself and successors, although 
so conscious was the Spanish Minister, Don Luis de Haro, 
of the eventual inefficacy of this renunciation that, on 
affixing his signature to the compact, he observed to 
Mazarin, “‘ Esto es una patarata !’’—*‘ This is all a hum- 
bug !’’—and so it proved. The protagonists on the adverse 
fields, were the Prince Eugene of Savoy, ajfd our Marl- 
borough, for Austria; and Catinat, Vendéme, and Villars 
for France. 

A parallel between Eugene and Vendéme, occupies a 
paragraph in page 260 of Mr. O’Conor’s volume, which 
appears entitled to notice, and is thus expressed: “ Eugene, 
as a military character, was all virtue; a single vice does not 
stain him, as a*warrior, in the pages of the historians of his 
age. Inone respect, Vendéme and the Prince approached 
each other. They were both descended from houses equally 
illustrious. The Princes of Maurunt and Bourbon exhibited 
constellations of glory for eight hundred years.”’. Vendéme, 
our author had previously observed, inherited the intre- 





* See also Mémoires de Madame La Fayette, page 65. 


+ The founder of the House of Savoy was Beroldo, or Bartholdo, Count of Mau- 
rienne, or Morienne, = Maurun,) a district of the duchy, who lived at the end 
of the tenth century, but whose birth or country are unknown. ie Mémoires 
Historiques sur la Maison Royale de Savoie, par M. de Bauregard, tome i. 1816, 
8vo.) He was, consequently, contemporaneous with the institutor of the House 
of Bourbon, Hugh Capet, whose possession of the French crown dates from 987. 
This latter is represented by historians in general, as of the noblest parentage, 
while Dante makes him acknowledge himself the son of a butcher: 


© Chiamato fui di 14 Ugo Ciapetta: 
Di me son nati iFilippi Luisi; 
Per cui novellamente é Francia retta. 
Figliuol fui d’un beccaio di Parisi, &c.” 
Purgatorio, Canto xx. 49—52. 
The present King of the French is his thirty-third successor; and an exactly 
equal number of rulers have, in the same interval, governed Savoy. Well do we 
remember when to call Louis XVI. or his unfortunate child, otherwise than by 
the name of their patriarch, Capet, was of the greatest danger, probably fatal. 
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pidity of his grandfather, Henry IV; but it should be 
added, that his descent was illegitimate; and though the 
eulogy describes him as divested of pride, and uninfluenced 
by hatred or revenge, as well as chargeable solely with the 
foibles of prodigality and indulgence to the vices of others, 
yet the stern voice of history too loudly proclaims his own 
addiction to the most infamous depravity. His military 
talents are estimated by Napoleon, far above those of 
Catinat, a much better man in every other sense; but Mr. 
O’Conor is not, we think, quite just in his appreciation of 
Marlborough, who, according ‘to him, never encountered 
genius or science in opposed array. (See page 318.) 

ow we may ask, was Villars deficient in genius or science? 
and yet over him Marlborough triumphed at Malplaquet ; 
while subsequently at Denain, Villars was the conqueror 
even of Eugene. The battle of Malplaquet, in our author’s 
assertion, is called by the. French, of Blaregnies—surely 
not.* 





* The name of Villars, we must remark, is almost always miswritten Villiars by 
Mr. O’Conor or the printer; and the martial term, téte de pont, uniformly, in 
equal error, is transformed into téte du pont; nor can we believe, as affirmed at 
page 225, that in 1694, the Irish troops in France amounted to the nuwber of 
thirty thousand. We must likewise point out the bad taste of our author’s con- 
cluding sentence in describing the conflict of Schellemberg, (page 283.) No * 
other struggle during the war was so bloody. Hellitself could hardly exhibit a scene 
more horrible.” The same censure applies to the sanguinayy engagement of the 
French and Imperialists, on the banks of the Adda, in 1705. 

* Norwegians, Swedes, Irish, German, Sclavonians, &c., were mixed up in this 
frightful affray. Thousands of voices roaring in different languages and dialects; 
30,000 tubes pouring forth fire and death, and 10,000 bayonets crossing and clanking 
against each other in the work of butchery, exhibited a scene more horrible and 
destructive than the conflict.of the elements, or the bursting of a volcano from 
the bowels of the earth.”—Page 305. 

In a poetic epistle to Frederic of Prussia from Voltaire, a similar expression 
occurs, though if allowable in verse, it certainly little suits the diction of prose. 
Voltaire’s encomiastic lines to the young monarch are some of his worst. They 
bear date the 20th of April, 1741. 


* Et quoique vous sachiez tout penser et tout faire, 
Songez que les boulets ne vous respectent guére; 
Et qu’un plomb dans un tube entassé par des sots, 
Peut casser d’un seul coup la téte d’un héros.”’ 


But the reigning thought of these lines is an obvious plagiarism of Voiture’s 
address to the Grand Condé, then Duc d’Enghien, in 1643, after the victory of 
Rocroi, which in action and enduring effect, is so powerfully described in 
Bossuet’s Funeral Oration of that prince. Voiture’s warning was thus 
expressed: 

* Que d’une force sans seconde 

La mort sait ses traits élancer, 

Et qu’un peu de plomb peut casser 

La plus belle téte du monde.” 


Few have been greater plagiarists than Voltaire, as our memory could easily 
enable us to demonstrate; and often too has the larceny been committed on 
Shakspeare, whom he translated, as M. Villemain justly observes, in order to 

ee | 
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Immediately after, Mr. O’Conor introduces, on this 
occasion, a personal circumstance. 


“Persecution drove the unfortunate Irish from the banks of the 
Shannon to those of the Adda. Some of the ancestors of the 
writer of these pages, fell there, victims of their adherence to their 
religion, King and country. The inheritor of their wrongs, (the Italics 
are the author’s,) he visited this spot after a lapse of one hundred 
and thirty years, (in 1835,) his heart sickened, and his sympa- 
thies were excited to tears, on viewing the last scene of their 
sufferings.” , 


Such feelings as these were natural, and, in general 
principle, creditable; as also is Mr. O’Conor’s repro- 
bation of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, at 
page 295. But assuredly he is little justifiedyin repre- 
senting it, as a ‘‘ proceeding even more oppressive than 
the penal code of Ireland.”’ Its generating evils are 
then enumerated, not one of which, however, grievous as 
they are acknowledged, were the persecuted Catholics of 
Treland exempt from, with aggravated infliction too, and 
longer endurance. Had Mr. Scully’s Statement of the 
Penal Laws, Mr. Burke’s impressive picture of thew hor- 
rors, or Mr. Mac Culloch’s unbiassed recapitulation of the 
disgraceful, the inhuman Code, never met our author’s 
eye? Weare not unacquainted with the just complaints 
of the Huguenots; for in our recollection, though greatly 
mitigated, many grounds of suffering still remained unab- 
rogated; but while Europe rung with these too-well 
founded complaints, the far more galling severities imposed 
by the laws of Ireland on the majority of her inhabitants 
were imperfectly known, and comparatively little censured. 
Burke (Tracts on the Popery Laws) emphatically observes 
that, “‘a law against the majority of the people is against 
the people itself: it is not particular injustice, but general 
oppression......a national calamity.’’ And again, in refer- 
ence to the revoked edict of Nantes, he says, ‘‘ But after 
all, is it not most evident that this act of injustice, which 
let loose on that monarch (Louis XIV.) such a torrent of 
invectives and reproach, and which threw such a cloud 





traduce “ Traditore e traditore,” is here perfectly appropriate. The very unme- 
rited reputation of Voiture is sufficient evidence: of the predominant bad taste of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet, where he reigned as chief. Pelisson, in his His- 
tory of the French Academy, which he (Voiture) contributed to form, represents 
him as of foolish aspect, “ le visage niais.”’ (Hist. de l’ Académie, p. 301. 
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over all the splendour of a most illustrious reign, falls far 
short of the case of Ireland? The privileges which the 
Protestants of France enjoyed antecedent to the revocation, 
were far superior to those which the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ever aspired to under a contrary establishment.”’ 
Yet, even viewing the persecution as commensurate in 
degree, it should not be overlooked that the victims in 
France formed a very small portion of the nation; whereas 
those of Ireland constituted the bulk of.the people—the 
nation itself, in Burke’s words. The principle of tolerance, 
until lately, was recognized in Europe, quite as little in 
Protestant as in Catholic States; although, in weighing 
the distinctive motives and origin of a system, which each 
ascribed to divine command, ‘“ Compelle intrare,’’ or, 
** Compelthem to come in,” as in St. Luke xiv. 23, we 
may not forget that the Catholics were possessors, their 
adversaries aggressors and invaders, with no legitimate 
claim whatsoever to pre-occupied ground. The laws 
peremptorily forbade the intrusive creed; but no sooner 
were their violators, after long suffering under, and 
exclaiming against them, in power, than they were fondly 
adoptéd, and rigorously executed. ‘ Persecution,”’ says 
Mr. Hallam, (Constitutional History, vol. i. p. 128,) is the 
deadly original sin of the reformed churches, that which 
cools every honest man’s zeal for their cause, in proportion 
as his reading becomes more extensive.” 

But without engaging further in a subject which has 
-pemhaps too long detained us, though, as a great writer 
olisetvés, a single error may occupy a volume in its neces- 
sary refutation, we will now revert to Mr. O’Conor’s 
narrative. The various services of the Irish, during the 
war for the succession of Spain, are told in appropriate, 
often too’in glowing language, which, in phrase or purpose, 
seldom demands critical stricture. At page 297, however, 
the etymology of the term Camisard, by which the perse- 
cuted fanatics of the Cevennes were designated, is erro- 
neous. Its obvious origin was camise, the patois for shirt, 
with which, to facilitate mutual recognition, they covered 
themselves, as the Irish insurgents, thence called White- 
boys, did during the past.century. Again, in Du Cange’s 
“* Glossarium ad Scriptores Medize et Infimé Latinitatis,”’ 
Camisa will be found in the same sense. 

The regiments of Burke, Dillon, and Berwick are stated, 
at page 250, to have served under “ Marshal de Berons, a 
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—- for Bezons, as Monnedel (page 377,) for Mon- 
trevel. 

The elevation of various Irishmen in this narrative, to 
high military degrees, will occur; but one only to that of 
Marshal—Lord Clare, who in 1741, on the demise of Henry 
O’Brien, the last direct Earl, assumed the title, and 
became Marshal Thomond. ‘The bravery of his regiment 
is thus celebrated by Voltaire in his poem on the Battle of 
Fontenoy, in May 1745—one of the weakest of his produc- 
tions— 

“ Clare avec l’Irlandais, qu’ animent nos exemples, 
Venge ses rois trahis, sa patrie et ses temples” — 


a rather subdued praise, when it is undeniable that 
the Irish decided the battle of the day. Clare’s regiment 
afterwards became Walsh’s, from the colonel proprietor of 
that name, the son of a merchant at Nantes, as we learn 
from Lord Mahon’s History, vol. iii. p. 339. Marshal 
Thomond died the 9th September, 1761 ; but his two sons 
never married, and the daughter was united to the Duke 
of Choiseu il-Praslin. Ireland only furnished one more 
marshal to France, our great Duke ; but the last revolution 
deprived him of the title. It is, however, well known that 
the Marshal’s staff was destined for Count O’Connell, by 
Charles X. whose life he had saved in 1782, and only 
stopped in execution by that sovereign’s dethronement. 
No one could be worthier of that, or any elevation. Two 
Englishmen have also attained that rank, John Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, in Henry the Fifth’s wars, and the 
Duke of Berwick, natural son of James II. by Marl- 
borough’s sister. His victory in 1707, at Almanza, over 
Ruvigny, a protestant refugee, secured the throne of Spain, 
the object, in fact, of the contest, for the house of Bourbon. 
The circumstance of the French being led by an English- 
man in exile, while a Huguenot commanded the English, 
is singular ; but we are assured by Saint Simon (tome i. 
p. 452,) that Ruvigny and Schomberg, had been pro- 
mised full immunity from the penal consequences of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, if they remained in 
France, a seductive offer which they nobly rejected, 
rather than abandon their persecuted brethren. Alas, - 
that ‘‘Si sic omnia’’ is so true of Louis! Relative to 
him, we must, however, rectify a mis-statement, at page 
197, where, under the year 1691, “ mistresses are said to 
‘VOL, XIX, NO, XXXVIII. 2 
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direct his councils, and too often minions without merit 
headed his armies.” There may be some truth in this 
latter assertion, but there is none in the former. He then 
had no mistresses; for Madame de Maintenon, as we have 
seen, was his wife; and history does not reproach him 
with a persevering tenor of profligacy, like his successor, 
to this period. Nor at the age of fifty-three (1638—1691,) 
was it necessary to suppose, that ‘‘ the vigour and’ wisdom 
of his youth were impaired by the imbecility of declining 
years.’ Our author, called to the bar in 1817, was fast 
approaching, or had reached, the same age, when he 
unconsciously indited these lines; for he surely did not 
intend to pass a sentence of imbecility on himself; but he, 
in truth, forgot to calculate the monarch’s years. 

In the general events of’the War of Succession, as con- 
nected with our brigade, nothing more glorious to our 
arms occurred than Mahony’s repulse of Eugene at 
Cremona, in 1702. The exploit is vividly related; but in 
its main circumstances and issue, it must be too fondly 
impressed on our Irish reader’s memory to require repe- 
tition. It is likewise honourably acknowledged by the 
French writers. The Duke of Saint Simon appropriates 
more than one paragraph of his Mémoires, the most inte- 
resting probably that exist of that species of historical 
composition, to the praise of our countryman, whose death 
he announces under the year 1714, (tome xi. p. 122,) and 
thus adds—‘*‘ Mahoni Irlandais, lieutenant-général, avait 
beaucoup d’esprit, d’honneur et de talens: il s’était fort 
distingué 4 la guérre, surtout 4 la journée de Crémone, 
dont il apporta la nouvelle au roi: il mourut en Espagne, 
ov il avait acquis des biens. I] avait épousé la sceur de la 
duchesse de Berwiek, veuve et mére des Comtes (Vis- 


comtes) de Clare; et le duc de Berwick vivait avec lui avec 
beaucoup d’estime et d’amitié. I] laissa des enfans qui 
sont aussi devenus officiers généraux avec distinction.’ 
The Président Hénault also renders him justice, under the 
years 1707, 1708, &c. 

Our author’s direct history closes at the termination of 
the Spanish war,* when he passes, in rapid glance, over 


> 








*In an article of this Review, Number lvi, reference is passingly made to 
Mr. Borrow’s “ Bible in Spain;” but it might have been added, that this eccen- 
tric traveller had given a most undue title to his book; for it dwelt little com- 
paratively on the sacred volume, nor did he succeed in making a single per- 


manent convert to his version of its doctrine. So we are assured by two recent 
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the subsequent Irish feats at Raucoux, Lofelt, and 
Fontenoy. 


“In the details of these glorious days, (he subjoins,) we cannot 
now enter; but they sustain the character, which, against the 
malice of Voltaire, and the ignorance of some nearer home, I have 
shown to be due to the Irish soldiery. They look worthily beside 
the memories of Blackwater, Benburb, Limerick, Ramillies, and 
Almanza; and they justify the motto on the parting flag presented 
to The Irish Brigade, by the Bourbons— 


«1692—1792, 
Semper et ubique fideles.’”’ 


The above indignant allusions to Voltaire will be eluci- 
dated by a, reference to the opening paragraph of this 
work, viz. 


“A French writer, whose cursory remark has grown into a sort 
of historical apophthegm, observes, that the Irish, who show them- 
selves the bravest soldiers in France and Spain, have always 
behaved shamefully at home.’’ 


On which Mr. O’Conor animadverts— 


“Had the lively M. Voltaire condescended to read the annals of 
an obscure people, shut out by distance and insularity from European 
history, he probably would not have indulged in this disparaging 
contrast ; for he would have found Irish valour the same at Clon- 
tarf, at the Blackwater, and at Aughrim, as at Luzara, Cassano, 





writers of high authority, Don Jaime Balbes, in his publication “ Del Catholiasmo 
comparado con Protestantismo;” and by Don Jose Ramo, bishop of the Canaries. 
in his “ Ensayo sobre la Independanza de la Iglesia de Espafia,” (1843 8vo.) An 
indeed, an equal inference would be authorized from the missionary’s habits, 
associations, and character, perfectly suited to an intercourse—that of his predi- 
lection—with the Gitenos of Spain, but utterly unfitted for the diffusion of 
religious truths. The production should, consequently, be rather classed with 
the compositions of Le Sage of Aleman, of Scarron, or of the singular volume, 
“Ta Picarra Justina,’ the female counterpart of Aleman’s “Guzmon d’ Alfa- 
rache,” as Fielding’s Joseph Andrews was the parody of Richardson’s Pamela; 
nor will it lose much in comparison with these works of consonant character. A 
short space dedicated to the comparative estimate of the rival claims of France 
and Spain to the birth or nationality of Gil Blas, that genuine picture of human 
life, might be made interesting. The pretensions of Spain are supported by the 
ex-Jesuit, Padre Isla, author of the humorous “Vida de Fray Gerundio,”’) 
Madrid, 1758,) in his “ Aventuras de Gil Blas de Santillana, robadas 4 Espaiia, 
y restituidas a su Patria, y sua lingua nativa,” printed at Madrid in 1797, 8vo.; 
and by Llorente, the compiler of the “ History of the Inquisition,” (in the fourth 
and last volume of which 'he acknowledges his exaggeration of the victims,) in 
his “ Observaciones Criticas, &c,’’ Madrid, 1822, 8vo. The best plea for the 
French paternity is the Preface by M. Frangois de Neufchateau, to his edition of 
Gil Blas, 1825, 3 vols. 8vo. The Essay had originally been read before the French 
Academy on the 7th July, 1818. But this is not the proper place, nor would our 
—- bounds allow us to engage in the subject. Guzman de*Alfarache, 
owever inferior to, is yet considered the prototype of, Don Quixote. : 
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and Fontenoy ; the same at Dunbay and Limerick, as at Guillestre, 
Embrun and Cremona.” 


But we may :aquire, where were these national annals 
to be found? hen Voltaire thus impeached the Irish 
mind and heart on their native soil, what readable historian 
could he have access to, who was not impressed with, or 
at least did not give utterance to a similar opinion? The 
fact is, that Voltaire, with all other continental authors, 
derived their knowledge of Irish affairs from English his- 
torians, and rested their judgment on general results, 
which have almost uniformly exhibited the English in our 
respective contests, as eventually triumphant. We had 
no historians of established fame or influence to counteract 
English misrepresentations, or in any way to attract atten- 
tion. Could we recommend Keating, O’Flaherty, or our 
personal friend O’Halloran, (all confined to our remote 
annals,) who unsiftingly and indiscriminately adopted every 
traditional fable, or their own imaginative suggestions, as 
the ground of history. Leland’s work had not then ap- 
peared, nor indeed O’Halloran’s; but though, with due 
allowance for his profession and associations, we consider 
Leland entitled to no small commendation, we should not 
be much disposed to refer a foreigner to him for our 
national character or achievements. Yet the cloud that 
has obscured, or the malevolence that has defamed our 
name and acts, we may feel assured, are destined to be 
quickly dispelled; and the deep interest attached to our 
concerns in the present day, will necessarily lead to farther 
inquiry into the past, proving our right to far higher repute, 
and assigning to our country its proper station in the great 

uropean family. Our comparative failure at home thus 
reproached to us, is traceable, as far as we may admit it, 
to our disunion ; the fertile source of national unhappiness, 
wherever the fatal seed is implanted, and impregnates 
any devoted land with its blighting germ. 

Two or three concluding pages of this history rapidly 
mention a few illustrious Irish names—Marshals Browne 
and Lacy, d&c. appropriately crowning this commemora- 
tion of Ireland’s glorious sons, with a tribute to her 
greatest warrior. “Nor need England,’’ our author 
proudly adds, “‘ complain of the services of Ireland to her 
enemies. Throughout the last war, from Assaye to Vit- 
toria, from Vimiera to Waterloo, the Irish battalions 
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maintained their fame and her flag; and high in service 
and renown, above all the generals who ever drew sword 
in her name, was the Irishman ArtHuR WELLESLEY.” 

An appendix containing a ‘‘ Memoir concerning the 
Irish troops, from their arrival in France till the present 
time,”’ copied from an official document furnished by the 
Duke of Feltre, (Clarke), Minister of War to Colonel de 
Montmorency, Morres,* (Hervé), on the first of September 
1813, terminates the volume. This report of the state and 
organization of the respective regiments of the Brigade, as 
successively modified by the French government, descends 
only to 1750. It is curious and instructive for its object, 
but limited in general interest. The work which Mr. 
O’Conor must have found most communicative of neces- 
sary information, and which he consequently most copi- 
ously quotes, is the Marquis de Quiney’s “‘ Histoire 
Militaire du Régne de Louis le Grand.’’—Paris, 1726— 
in eight volumes 4to. It may be interesting to continue 
the narrative to a later period; and as the subject is one 
on which absolutely nothing is gathered from printed 
sources, the writer may be permitted, without the imputa- 
tion of egotism, to draw upon his own personal .recol- 
lections. 





* Colonel de Montmorency, whom we had the pleasure of personally knowing, 
was of the Irish branch of that illustrious family, of which branch the head is the 
Viscount Francfort de Montmorency. On being informed that the Duke of that 
name in France, had expressed himself rather slightingly of the Colonel’s pre- 
tensions to a congenital origin, he offered to produce the sustaining proofs, as 
indeed he did to ourselves and to our conviction; but the Duke declined the 
proposal,jwhen our over-sensitive friend dispatched an Irish officer, Captain 
O’Byrne, who had been in the French service, (and our informant of the circum- 
stance,) to demand recognition, or satisfaction. The nobleman, though surprised 
at the peremptory alternative, hesitated not to accept the pacific one, and, like 
Sganarelle in Moliére’s “ Mariage Forcé,” rationally acquiescing in the trans- 
fusion of a little foreign blood into the family veins, rather than spill his 
own, professed himself honoured by the newly-discovered consanguinity, nor 
will this scion disparage the parent stock to which, after so long a severance, it 
has been reunited. ‘he Montmorencys are the acknowledged heads of the 
French nobility, and reckon in their linéage six Constables, eleven Marshals, 
and four Admirals of France; but their assumption of the title of “ Premier 
Baron Chrétien,” is wholly unfounded. Ce jeu de mots,” says St. Simon, 
(tome i. p. 257,) “ leur a fort servi i abuser le monde, et 4 se faire passer pour 
premiers barons du royaume.” They certainly are not the first of Christendom. 
Ihe reference to Moliére in the above, induces us to correct an error of the 
article devoted to him, in a recent Edinburgh Review, No. 165, at page 17], 
where we find it asserted “ that actresses in Moliére’s time retained the title of 
Mademoiselle, as well after as before marriage.” So certainly the great dramatist’s 
worthless wife and widow was uniformly named, not, however, because she was 
an actress, but because she was not noble. Bayle’s letters are all addressed to his 
mother, surely no actress, as Mademoiselle Bayle. Other proofs we could 
equally adduce; but the fact is certain, while, like our masculine title of Esquire, 
that of Madame is indiscriminately lavished at present. 
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For some years previous to the French Revolution, few 
of the privates comprising the Brigade were Irish, as we 
had occasion to observe at the time. There was imminent 
danger in recruiting them,* and little success in the at- 
tempt, as for some years, the penal laws while still even 
unrepealed, were no longer in rigorous execution ; and the 
gentlemen who sent their children and urged their tenants 
or dependants to solicit foreign service, were either indif- 
ferent, or averse to its further pursuit. Liege, the banks of 
the Rhine, Piedmont, and, in short, every Catholic country 
contributed to fill up the subordinate ranks ;: certainly not 
with the flower of each people, who are seldom found in 
such positions; but the officers, though by no means 
emulously pressing forward as before, continued always 
respectable in connection and conduct, while it could 
hardly escape observation, that their original English, 
and acquired French language—the one of deepest 
brogue—the other of high polish—exhibited a contrast 
of no favourable inference to their home education or 
society. Their families, in fact, however ancient, had by 
successive spoliations, been reduced to comparative pov- 
erty; and even had they been able to afford the cost, the 
laws precluded them from the benefits of early cultivation. 
Up to the American war, the expectant officers continued 
more or less numerous; but though so far removed from 
the formation of the Brigade as 1740, almost fifty years, 
a near relative of our illustrioust Liberator, Captain 
Maurice O’Connell, whose company the writer enjoyed as a 
welcome guest for some years, assured him that in offering 
himself at that time under the best recommendations of 
birth and connections for an officer’s commission, he found 
seventeen similarly aspiring Cadets preceding him, and 
had consequently to wait until his turn in rotation came 





* In 1749, Denis Dunn was executed at Cork for this enlistment, as were 
Thomas Herliky and Denis M’Carthy in 1751, although England was then at 
peace with France. The recruits were called Wild Geese. 


+ Livy’s eulogy of the elder Cato, so well, in many particulars, suits Mr. 
O’Connell, that the correspondence of character can hardly fail to strike the 
reader. “Si jus consuleres, peritissimus; si causa oranda esset, eloquentissimus. 
Orationes et pro se mult et prp aliis et in alios; nam non solum accusando sed 
etiam causam dicendo, fatigavit inimicos. Simultates nimio plures et exercuerant 
eum, et ipse exercuit eas; nec facile dixeris utrum magis eum presserit nobilitas, 
an ille agitaverit nobilitatem.” (Lib. xxxix. cap. 40.) With Pericles, too, 
as described by Thucydides, various points of assimilation may be traced, more 
especially in the unexampled extent and endurance of their popular influence— 
the tribute to and acknowledgment of their superior capacity. “ ’Ey/yvero re Aoys 
ply dnuoxgariad toyw d¢ bad rou wewrov avdeds wey,” (Liber ii. § 65.) 
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round, which exactly occupied an equal number of years ; 
so much, in the phrase of political economists, did the 
supply overpass the demand. At that period too, con- 
temporaneous with the battles of Dettingen* and Fon- 
tenoy, where Captain O’Connell successively fought, the 
Irish was so generally spoken in the regiments, that Mr. 
Richard Henessy, who entered the service at the same 
time, and whom Edmond Burke, his friend and cousin, in 
a letter to his (Burke’s) uncle Mr. Nagle, dated the 14th 
October 1765, familiarly calls Dick Henessy, (see Prior’s 
Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 139.) affirmed to us, that it was 
there he learned the language. And we perfectly remem- 
ber, that on an unexpected meeting of these old brothers 
in arms after a long separation, their effusion of joy was 
impulsively expressed in the racy heartiness of the Irishi 
idiom. Mr. Henessy’s son James, more on a level of 
years with ourselves, and our friend from early youth, had 
also entered the Brigade as an “ Enfant du Regiment,” 
but soon exchanged the military for a commercial pursuit, 
and established a distillery with his father and a Mr. 
Turner at Cognac, in the department of the ‘‘ Charente 
Inférieure,’’ which he represented on the restoration of the 
Bourbons in the Chamber of Deputies, and continued to 
do so until a short time before his death, which occurred 
recently. He entered the legislative body, he told us, as 
a conservative or decided royalist; but the indiscretions 
of the Polignac ministry, made a necessary proselyte of 
him to more liberal principles, and he formed one of the 
221, whom the ill-advised “ Ordonnances’’ called to Paris 
in 1830, when we had frequent interviews with him on the 
occurring events. for we happened to be witness of the 
two Revolutions, though separated by an interval of forty- 
one years, 1789—1830. 

ith few exceptions, the officers emigrated in 1791, or 
the following year, as did most of the French nobility, and 
were subsequently formed into distinct regiments, in the 
pay of England, but disbanded after a short service. Of 
those whose concurrence in the principles of the Revolu- 
tion induced them to remain in France, the two Dillons, 
Theobald and Arthur, fell victims, the former to the fury 
of his own soldiers, the 28th of April, 1792, and the latter 


* This was, and we trust will be, the last occasion on which the royal Standard 
of England, attesting the sovereign’s presence, was unfurled, now above a 
century past. (1743.) 
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to Robespierre’s sanguinary rule, the 24th of April, 1794, 
when, from an accidental association of circumstances, we 
had a providential escape from the same doom. His 
daughter married General Bertand, whom she accom- 
anied to St. Helena in attendance on Napoleon. The 
uke of Feltre (Henry James William Clarke) who filled 
various high positions under the Directory, the Consulate, 
the Empire, and Restoration, chiefly as Minister of War, 
was born at Landrecies (Département du Nord), the 17th 
October, 1765, of Irish, but not direct descent. The interest 
of his uncle Colonel Shee, father of the present Count 
D’Alton-Shee, peer of France, procured him an ensigncy 
in the regiment of Berwick; and the protection of the 
Duke of Orleans (Egalité) rapidly advanced his successive 
promotions, which Carnot continued to facilitate. But 
on attaining the rank of General of Division at the close of 
1795, he embraced the diplomatic career, in which his 
course is traced by history. Although his parents were 
rather in obscure condition, his pretensions to the noblest 
ancestry were fondly cherished. The name of Clarke, he 
said, derived maternally, (his real patronymic being Wood- 
church,) was adopted by choice, though both, in his repre- 
sentation, ascended high—the latter beyond, the former to, 
the Conquest. He even claimed a Plantagenet consan- 
guinity, which made Napoleon in derision address him, 
“Vous ne m’aviez parlé de vos droits au tréne d’Angle- 
terre; il faut les révendiquer, et nous lier d’alliance.’’ 
But, apart from this weakness, he possessed considerable 
talents, and unimpeached integrity, of which the very 
moderate inheritance he left his children is sufficient 
evidence. ‘ 
Of Mac Donald (Stephen James Joseph), though not of 
Irish parentage, the Brigade is also entitled te boast. 
Born at Sedan—the birth-place, too, of Turenne—the 17th 
of November, 1765, after a short essay of the profession in 
the Légion de Maillevois, which was ineffectually employed 
to oppose the Prussians and Orange party of Holland, 
countenanced by England, in 1785, he entered Dillon’s 
Regiment; and we well recollect that the late Colonel 
Fitz-Simon (James), in a conversation on the relative fates 
of the officers who had abandoned or adhered to France, 
after the dissolution of the Brigade there, showed us the 
“Etat Militaire,’ or Army List of that kingdom for 
1788, where his name appeared considerably above Mac 
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Donald’s, and naturally dwelt on his own then compara- 
tively inferior condition. This feeling was warranted by 
their respective positions, and derived a confirmed assurance 
of truth fromthe answer given to Charles X. by Macdonald, 
when questioned why he had not accompanied his fellow 
officers in emigration. “Sire, c’est parceque j’étais 
amoureux; et je m’en applaudis beaucoup, car c’est & cela 
que je dois l’honneur d’étre’ 4 table a cété de Votre 
Majesté; car si j’avais émigre, j’aurais probablement vécu 
dans la misére, et j’y serais encore.”’* This circumstance 
of Mac Donald’s seat at the royal board, after having 
attained the rank of Duke (of Tarentum) and Marshal, 
reminds us of something similar in regard to our own 
illustrious Duke. Dining, we are told, at the old Queen 
Charlotte’s table, on his return from the Peninsular Cam- 
paigns, he happened to be placed next to the Duke of 
Clarence, the future William the Fourth, who observed to 
his mother, “ that, on entering the port of Cork, while in 
the naval profession in 1787, an escort of honour awaited 
to conduct him to the city, commanded by a young lieu- 
tenant whom he had not since seen till that moment, when 
he was seated beside himself, a royal guest, invested with 
all the honours which merit could earn or power bestow.”’ 
Mac Donald, it is well known, on Sir Walter Scott’s 
arrival at Paris, in search of authentic information for his 
Life of Bonaparte, had invited a special company to meet 
the great novelist, then aspiring to a higher sphere of com- 
position, in order to elucidate every fact or doubt which 
Scott might require to have explained ; but not a question 
was asked, or inquiry hinted ; and the resulting imperfec- 
tion of the work was not ill expressed by tlre French 
judgment of it: ‘ That it was the worst novel Scott had 
ever written.’’ They would not dignify it with the charac- 
ter of history. Mac Donald died the 24th of September, 
1840, leaving children by three successive wives. He was 
a very handsome man, and of a most prepossessing coun- 
tenance. Long estranged from. him, as the adherent 
of Moreau, Napoleon finally made him reparation, and did 
him justice, and after abdicating the imperial throne in 





* The lady who inspired this early passion and became his first wife, was the 
daughter of a rich Parisian named Jacob, by whom he had two daughters, nobly 
married. The second wife was the widow of General Joubert, killed at the battle 
of Novi against Suwarrow, in July 1799—the mother also of a daughter; but 
by his third consort, a Mademoiselle Bourgoing, he had a son, to whom Charles 
X. and the Duchess of Angouléme stood sponsors in 1820. 
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1814, at Fontainebleau, presented him as a token of regard 
with a sabre, formerly wielded by Murad Bey, and worn 
by himself at Marengo. Previously, too, though i in no 
great personal or court favour, Mac Donald had been 
invested with various offices of trust and command—a 
forced avowal of his abilities. 

Numerous, indeed, are the other claimants to comme-. 
moration in every stage of the Brigade’s existence; and 
truly did Marshal Thomond reply to Louis + who 
complained of the trouble given him by the Marshal’s 
countrymen: “Sire, that also is a complaint generally 
made of us by your Majesty’ s enemies ;”’ for never was a 
sovereign more nobly served. But, unless we were to 
undertake a continuation of Mr. O’Conor’s work, or, at 
least, prepare a new edition of it, we an hardly comprise 
the full number, or avoid the exclusion of many a fair ean- 
didate for fame. The writer’s knowledge of some of the 
most distinguished—such as O’Moran, O’Meara, Sir 
Nicholas Trant, Count Walsh, General Conway, &c., 
whom he well recollects when in the corps, and above all, 
General O’ Connell, the liberator’s uncle—whose frame of 
mind commanded the esteem, as the amiableness of his 
manners won the love of all who approached him—would 

robably render the task easier to him than to most others. 

mboldened by these peculiar advantages, anxious that the 
immortal body should not lose the weight of his testimony, 
such as it might be estimated, and impressed with the 
necessity of concentrating the lustre, the diffusion of which 
must impair its effect, he did, in early life, contemplate 
something similar to Mr. O’Conor’s enterprise; but 
various obstacles arrested his project and prevented its 
realization. 

Many and gallant have been the individual exploits for 
which the Brigade may claim additional credit; but 
outside of that nursery of martial spirit, to which he owed 
not his tuition, we cannot, in the crowd of those who have 
reflected honour on their country, refuse a special homage to 
a native soldier of Ireland, Charles Jennings, better known 
as General Kilmaine. Conducted to France when not 
more than fifteen, in 1765, by his father, a resident of 
Dublin, the youth’ s birth-place, he entered Lauzun’s 
(afterwards Biron’s) regiment as a private hussard, followed 
his Colonel, Biron, to America during the war of inde- 
pendence, and there embraced the principles so soon after- 
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wards proclaimed in France — where we recollect him, 
before the Revolution, in the royal uniform of the day, 
which was white. Advanced to a captain’s commission in 
1791, he prevented the emigration of Biron’s hussards, 
when the officers of other regiments collectively abandoned 
the revolutionary standard, and, being rapidly promoted, 
distinguished himself at Jemmapes, and on numerous other 
‘ occasions. On the death of Dampierre at the siege of 
Condé, and the imprisonment of Custine, he commanded 
their deserted army, which he saved from destruction by a 
masterly retreat before the Duke of York and the Prince of 
Cobourg (great uncle of our Queen and her consort), then 
at the head of 80,000 men, while those under his charge 
did not exceed 30,000. For this eminent service, however, 
he was requited by nearly a year’s confinement, which only 
ended on Robespierre’s overthrow ; while so many other 
early generals of the Republic had fallen victims to that 
tyrant’s thirst of blood—as Custine, Houchard, and 
Kilmaine’s first patron, the Duke of Biron, who, at his 
execution the 31st of December, 1793, emphatically ex- 
claimed, * ‘Je meurs puni a’ avoir été infidéle & mon Dieu, 
& mon roi, et & mon nom.’ Madame du Barri, the 
unnoble favourite of Louis XV., as Nell Gwyn was of 
our voluptuous Charles, underwent the same fate on that 
day, and was almost the only woman who betrayed any 
weakness, or recoiled from the stroke of death at that 
dread, era; for we can assert, from our own observation, 
that the female victims almost uniformly submitted to 
their doom with courage not surpassed by the bravest of 
men. Kilmaine, who, we understood, had some preten- 
sions to that noble title, on his liberation served under 
Pichegru, at the invasion and conquest of Holland; and, 
shortly after, under Bonaparte in the renowned Italian 
campaigns of 1796 and 1797. Few of the great soldier’s 
lieutenants are oftener mentioned with praise in the reports 
from the victorious general, who, during his exile at St. 
Helena, is stated by Montholon and Gourgaud, in their 
** Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire de France sous N apo- 
léon,’’ (1823-25), to have described Kilmaine as “ un 
excellent officier de cavalerie: il avait du sang froid, du 
coup d’eil, et une téte saine: il rendit des services 
importants & l’armée, dont il éut été un des principaux 
généraux sans la faiblesse de sa santé.”? Other demon- 
strative proofs of his talents could be easily produced; but 
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after being appointed to the army of Helvetia, in 1799, he 
.was obliged to transfer the command to Massena; who 
then saved France by his defeat of Suwarrow and Kras- 
kow, in the September and October of that year, just as 
Bonaparte, escaping from Egypt, was approaching the 
French shores; and ere that year had closed, Jennings, or 
Kilmaine, died the 15th of December. Had he lived, a 
brilliant career, we may be confident, awaited him, under 
the future ruler of his adopted country. The praise of the 
first of modern captains—for so the world will still consider 
Napoleon, notwithstanding Colonel Mitchell’s deprecia- 
tion, in his Life of Wallenstein, and his late work, the 
** Fall of Napoleon’’—sufficiently establishes our country- 
man’s military value. There are some fixed and settled 
reputations not easily shaken; nor is it very discreet or 
modest in men of infinitely subordinate fame to attempt 
it;—as Lord Chesterfield says of those who would now 
maintain that Homer and Virgil were no poets, “‘ they 
come too late with their discovery.’’* 

We may shortly here advert to Marshal Bugeaud’s 
connection with Ireland, of which his mother with her 
numerous brothers and sisters were natives. She was the 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Sutton, who removed from Wex- 
ford, where all sources of honourable advancement were 
closed on him, to France, where his birth and merit placed 
him at once in a corresponding rank, and Louis XV. 
conferred on him the title of Count. Of his threegsons, 
two served in the Irish Brigade—one as Colonel, the 
other as Major; but the youngest perished with La 
Peyrouse in command of one of the ill-fated exploratory 
frigates. The Marshal’s two elder brothers, Patrick and 
Ambrose, emigrated with the Brigade, of which they were 
officers in the British pay, under their maternal name of 
Sutton; but the Marshal, then a child, could not accom- 





* The Colonel confidently asserts Napoleon’s “insignificance of talents;’? and 
represents the mighty conqueror as “ the weak and vain toy of fortune,” at page 
273 of his Biography of Wallenstein, whose words on the danger or absurdity of 
running counter to rationally and generally adopted opinions, we will repeat to 
this presumptuous appreciator of one of the greatest—would we could add, best— 


of men! 
Du wilst die Macht, 
Die ruhig, sicher thronende erschiittern, 
Die in verjiihrt geheiligtem Besitz, 
In der gewohnheit festgegriindet ruht, 
Die an der Véiker frommen Kinderglauben, 
Mit tausend Ziihen Wurzeln sich befestigt.” 
Wallenstein’s Tod-Vierler Auftritt Evster Aufzug. 
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pany them. They returned to France in 1801, and he 
entered the imperial army of Napoleon in 1804. His sub- 
sequent career will be the theme of history. The family is 
avery ancient one of Périgord, or “‘ Département de la 
Dordogne,” where their father was Marquis de la Picon- 
nerie.* 

We may mention one other name, Major Mac Elligat. 
It was gratifying to us to hear from Lafayette the distinc- 
tion he drew between the humane and generous conduct of 
this officer towards him, and the harsh restrictions he had 
to endure from the Austrian officers, under whose charge he 
was successively placed at Olmiitz. There his wife, after a 
long imprisonment of herself, and the execution, during 
the reign of terror, of her grandmother, the Duchess of 
Noailles, of her mother, the Duchess of Ayen, and of her 
sister! succeeded in joining him with their two daughters. 
He was far more distinguished for consistency of principle 
than for capacity adequate to the situations to which he 
was occasionally raised. Napoleon, as related in Gour- 
gaud’s Memoirs, called him a simpleton—“ un niais, nul- 
lement taillé pour les réles qu’il avait voulu jouer.”’ 

We must not, however, too far pursue our fond course; 
for were we to compass, to any commensurate extent, the 
series of actions in which the proscribed sons of Ireland 
have gathered their laurels, and signalized the characteris- 
tic valour of their country, the recital would occupy many 
avolume. Exclusively of their principal theatre, on which 
Mr. O’Conor has expended his labours, and yet without 
exhausting the subject, we should have to include in our 
comprehensive sphere of narrative, the recorded achieve- 
ments in Spain, of the O’Donnels, O’Farrels, O’Sullivans, 
O’Reillys, McCarthys, &c, &c, and, in the Sardinian 
and Neapolitan pay, of the Carews, (of the devotedness 
of one of whom Boswell, in in his Tour to Corsica, 
relates a most striking instance from the communica- 
tion of Paoli;) of the Roches, whose bravery is cele- 
brated by Castruccio Buonamici, in his “ Commentarii 
de Bello Italico,’’ of most classical latinity (Lugd. Batav. 
1750, 2 vol. 8vo.) of the Mac’Mahons, &c.; and in 
Germany, of the Lacys, Nugents, Taaffes, Harrolds ; 
and above all, of the Brownes; for, in military genius, 





* See the Literary Gazette, No. 1463, where we entered into further details, 
founded on a long and friendly intercourse. 
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we believe that Field Marshal Ulysses Maximilian 
Browne may claim the highest place in foreign Irish 
annals; and, as such, he may for a moment arrest our 
attention. Born of Irish parents at Basil, the 23d of Oc- 
tober, 1705, he was very early sent to Limerick, the seat 
of his ancestors, and there educated under the Rev. Mr. 
Cashin. Having entered the imperial service, his first 
active campaign was in 1737 against the Turks, and in 
reward for his distinguished conduct on that occasion, 
as well as at the battles of Parma and Guastalla, where 
his relative, Colonel George Browne, met his death, 
in Italy, was named Field Marshal in 1739. During the 
subsequent war for the possession of Silesia, between the 
Empress, Queen Maria Teresa, and her unprincipled 
assailant, Frederick, Browne was his ablest opponent ; 
though neither then, nor in the ensuing Seven Years’ war, 
is Mr. O’Conor quite warranted in calling him, at page 
368, the ‘‘ Conqueror of Frederick,’ who did him more 
justice, however, than he rendered his real conqueror, in 
many a conflict, Marshal Dawn. Just so we find Napoleon 
fair, often generous, in estimating those who could boast 
of no victory over him, while only in anxious search of any 
errings imputable to his victor. In his history of the 
Seven Years’ war, Frederick describes Browne’s march into 
Saxony after the battle of Lowositz, as a master-piece of 
military science, “ digne des plus grands capitaines anciens 
ou modernes,”’ to use his own emphatic phrase. But 
nearly at the opening of that memorable period of Frede- 
rick’s long balanced fate and final triumph, at the battle 
of Prague, the 6th of May 1757, by far the greatest en- 
counter between them, (though the repulse of the Prussians 
from Bohemia had shortly before won for Browne the 
insignia of the Golden Fleece,) a wound, which proved 
mortal on the 24th of June, deprived the army of his 
directing eye and counsel, and himself of a promised vic- 
tory.* During the short interval of peace after the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, or about the year 1753, 
Browne paid a visit to Limerick, when, walkmg round 
the then encircling walls of the city with the father of the 
present writer, they were both arrested, and only released 
by the influence of the future lords, Lisle and Pery: such 





* See, “Geschichte des Siebenjiihrigen Krieges, von J. B. Archenholz,” page 
53. Erster Theil, ed Berlin, 1830, 8vo. 
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was, at that time, the fear entertained of military strangers, 
or catholic residents. Had Browne borne arms for France, 
the consequences to these gentlemen would have been of 
severer visitation ; but George the Second, as a German 
Prince, had an inherited reverence for the imperial crown, 
and we have in the possession of our family a license for 
one of its members, with that sovereign’s sign manual, to 
pursue the profession interdicted him at home, under the 
Empress Queen’s banners, but with a special prohibition 
to engage in the service of France, although just then at 
peace with that rival power. 

But it is time to close this desultory criticism. In the 
last page of his history, Mr. O’Conor introduces the 
name of General Montgomery, a native of Donegal, as 
second only to Washington in martial fame during the 
American war of Independence. We were not aware that 
he stood in such high estimation, but are gratified to find 
it asserted. In 1793, his widow and son had fixed their 
residence at Toulouse. The latter did not appear to 
partake very largely of his father’s capacity, or spirit, 
while his wife was a most amiable and accomplished lady. 
She was the natural daughter of a gentleman then well 
known in England, as “ Black Pigot,” from his com- 
plexion. He educated her on Rousseau’s principles; for 
he was a most singular being, quite of a congenial mind 
with the author of the Emilius; but she had the good sense 
to adopt what was practically useful, and to discard what 
was eccentric in the Genevese philosopher’s system, as she 
advanced in maturer life. Her mother-in-law, though of 
an inferior stamp of intellect, made her conversation 
peculiarly interesting by the variety of anecdotes she was 
enabled to relate of Washington, whose alternations of* 
popular favour, just then in rapid decline with the domi- 
nant or democratic party, presented a striking proof ,of its 
proverbial instability.* 





* On this subject we may be allowed to repeat a personal anecdote. The 
citizens of the United States never fail, it is known, to celebrate the 4th of July, 
the anniversary of their declared independence of the British crown. In 1796 
we assisted, by special invitation, at Bordeaux to commemorate the day, when 
after a few early toasts, a round of rascals was proposed, not then an unwonted 
practice; and at their head, with curses loud and deep, was pronounced the name 
of GeorGe Wasnineton! A French general and ourselves were the only alien 
guests. He made some observation expressive of surprise, which was answered 
by the Chairman in terms of insult, fortunately not sufficiently understood to 
cause the usual consequences, which we averted by a very softened interpretation 
of the words. We had ourselves declined the toast, but unnoticed. The Chair- 
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Art. Il.—Anthologia Germanica—German Anthology ; a Series 
of Translations, from the most Popular of the German Poets. 
By James Crarence Maneany, post 8vo. 2 vols. Dublin: 
1845. 


OETICAL translations from the foreign languages, 

especially the German, have multiplied so rapidly of 
late years, that the English reader is often bewildered in 
attempting to make a selection. There are at least a 
dozen English versions of Goethe’s Faust; nearly twice 
the number of Schiller’s Song of the Bell; and even the 
less remarkable poems of both authors have been, in most 
instances, repeatedly translated. Still the rage for trans- 
lation seems to have been confined to these and a few 
other poets; while the public has been left in comparative 
ignorance of a host of other writers equally original, little 
less gifted, and, if less prolific, certainly not less necessary 
for a proper estimate of the national literature of Ger- 
many. 

The volumes now before us will introduce the reader to 
many poets who are comparatively unknown, but whose 
acquaintance notwithstanding, will, we make no doubt, 
prove little less agreeable than that of the old and tra- 
ditionary representatives of German literature. The 
translations, with one single exception, are reprinted from 
a series of papers in the Dublin University Magazine. 


man, a Mr. Russell, was subsequently employed in various diplomatic missions, 
and in after life must have reflected with shame and horror on the frantic excess 
of such party spirit. So signal an instance of its delirious influence is, and must 
remain, without parallel; for where could the baneful passion find such a victim 
*or batten on such a prey !—But 
“ He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
* * 





Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head; 
And thus reward the toils, which to these summits lead.” 
Childe Harold. Canto iii. 45. 


For the direful rivalry of the contending factions of that day in America, Wash- 
ington’s Life by Jarred Sparke, vol. ii. p. 49, should be read. But, to the versa- 
tility of popular feeling, the never-failing animadversion of historians, may be 
re Machiavelli’s observations on the text of Livy, “ Heec natura multi- 
tudinis est, aut humiliter servit aut superbe dominatur,” (lib. xxiv. cap. 25,) 
which'transfer the blame, in a higher degree, to the rulers. “ Dico adunque, 
come di quel difetto, di che accusano gli scrittori la moltitudine, se ne possono 
accusare tutti gli huomini, particolarmente, et massimamente i principi; perche 
ciascuno, che non sia regolato dalle leggi, farebbe quelli medesimi errori, che 
la “ sciolta.” (Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, lib. ii. 
cap. 58. 
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But the intervals of publication were distant and irregular ; 
the papers were scattered through nearly twenty volumes 
of this periodical, and the author has done good service to 
the public in reprinting them in this neat and convenient 
form, in which they assume, for all practical purposes, the 
character of a new and independent work. Indeed, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that the German Antholog 
is destined to take its place in the very highest rank of 
poetical translations. Mr. Mangan’s mind is precisely 
of that plastic character which is indispensable for spirited 
and,truthful translations. He possesses, in a high degree, 
the art of thoroughly divesting himself, in his capacity 
of translator, of every ‘individuality of thought and of 
manner, and becoming, so to speak, the mere instru- 
ment of the author whom he Rare a The moment he 
takes up the pen, he forgets himself altogether; or rather 
he, as it were, converts himself into his original thinking 
and writing in a new language; so that not alone the 
thought, but the words, the form, the style, the manner, 
the very metre, are faithfully rendered back. With him 
translation is a mere process of fusion; but the metal is 
recast in precisely the same mould, and preserves not 
alone the substance, but the most minute and delicate 
peculiarities of form which characterised its original 
structure. 

And this faculty is still more extraordinary when ex- 
ercised, as here, upon an almost endless variety of subjects. 
That a translator, by long study and fervent admiration 
of a single author, or even of several authors belonging to 
the same school and resembling each other in the general 
character of their compositions, should become thoroughly 
familiar with that character, and as it were, come to form 
his thoughts habitually in the same mould, is natural 
enough, and can be easily understood by any one who has 
at all studied the art of composition. But Mr. Mangan 
has tried his hand on more than forty different models, and 
appears equally at home with all. With that strange 
faculty of which naturalists ‘tell, his pen seems to take its 
colour from the food it feeds upon—it is pious and didactic 
with Hélty or Klopstock—humorous and burlesque with 
Dunkel—it plunges into the depths of mysticism with De 
la Motte Fouqué—and laughs at the world with Kotzebue 
or Birger. Whe writer is a complete literary Proteus. 
He appears to be equally in his element among the fairy 
VOL, XIX.—NO, XXXVIII, 3 
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tales of Schnezler, and the philosophic reveries of Schiller 
or Goethe; and after throwing his whole soul into one of 
the fiery philippics of Freiligrath or Kerner, can return to 
dream over the melancholy sentimentalism of Tieck, or 
Simrock, or Rickert, as though he had lived his life long 
in those dreamy halls, 


«‘ Where melancholy music ceaseless swells.” 


Indeed, we have seldom, perhaps never, met any writer 
who possesses in a higher degree that mastery over the 
varieties of metre and the proprieties of poetical phrase- 
ology, which supplies, as it were, the mechanical tools 
of the poet. The reader of Anster’s Faust, for example, 
cannot fail to be struck with the evidence of this power 
which is displayed in that wonderful poem. But if he 
turn to the original, he will find that this luxuriance and 
versatility is for the most part Dr. Anster’s own—the 
sparkling and bubbling up of the well-spring of genuine 

oetry, which refuses to be confined within artificial 
ae icsins. Though his own versification is extremel 
varied, he seldom follows the variety of the original. 
But it is not so with the author of the Anthology. To him 
it appears a matter of complete indifference into what form 
of metre he may throw his thoughts; and the great charm 
of his versification is, that throughout all its varieties it 
preserves its freedom, its liveliness, and above all, its 
perfect propriety. 

We have often, therefore, been tempted to regret, that a 
writer possessing a faculty so rare among the poets of this 
country—one too which lends such a charm to the lighter 
pieces of our German neighbours—should not have done 
something in the line of original English poetry, if it were 
only to prove that the language is not unsusceptible of 
similar varieties of poetical structure. But we are in- 
clined, on reflection, to doubt whether this extraordinary 
power of imitation is compatible with great originality of 
poetical genius. The vine-branch can climb the rock, or 
creep along the plain—its tendrils will follow the upright 
course of the poplar, or twine among the twisted branches 
of the mulberry ; but by itself it is helpless and intractable 
—and perhaps the mind which habituates itself to borrow 
inspiration from another, and moulds itself into the fashion 
of another’s thought, is only following therein a hidden 
instinct, which warns it that it was not destined to labour 
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alone, and is not possessed of resources for great original 
conceptions. ‘ 

The Anthology, as we have said, comprises samples of 
above forty German authors, the greater number of whom 
flourished within the present century, and many within our 
own time. Still it 1s necessary to caution the reader 
against supposing that it contains all the great names, even 
of modern German poetry. Indeed we are unable to 
account for somegof the omissions. Probably the religious 
poets did not come within the author’s design, therefore 
their absence is less remarkable ;—but there is not a 
word from Wieland, from either of the Schlegels, from 
Novalis, or from our favourite poor Ernest Schulze; not 
to speak of Bouterweck, or Uz, or Schubert, or above all, 
King Louis of Bavaria. In these latter days, poetry is 
so seldom found upon a throne, that a poet-king would 
seem to deserve notice, were it only as a literary curiosity. 
But independently of any consideration of rank, King 
Louis well merits a place among the poets of modern 
Germany, though his genius is not marked by great 
originality ; and his name is so completely identified with 
the progress both of art and of literature, not only in his 
own dominions, but throughout the entire Germanic con- 
federation, that it seems almost unpardonable not to make 
room for him in the collection. Perhaps, however, it is 
unfair to take exceptions such as these against a work in 
every way so meritorious; and indeed we believe it is the 
very excellence of the translations that makes us regret 
the exclusion of these and several other authors, for the 
fame of some among whom, as being special favourites of 
our own, we are particularly solicitous ; and we trust that 
the well merited success of this first experiment, will 
induce the author to extend and continue his inimitable 
translations. 

That the reader may judge whether we have formed an 
undue estimate of the truth, energy, and spirit, which 
characterize Mr. Mangan’s versions, our first specimen 
shall be from a well-known ballad, which has already been 
translated by many of our most distinguished poets— 
Burger’s Leonore. The fidelity of the version can hardly 
be felt, except by comparing it, line for line, with the 
original. In justice, therefore, to the author, we shall 
transcribe them in parallel volumes, even at the risk of 
appearing unnecessarily minute in our criticism. 
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As the story of the ballad is sufficiently familiar, we 
pass over the return’‘of the triumphant army—the wild 
anxiety of the maiden’s search for her lover among 
the throng—her despair when she discovers that he is no 
more—her mother’s unavailing efforts at consolation, and 
the blasphemous excess of desperation into which the 
unhappy girl flies in her grief, all of which are rendered 
with inimitable accuracy and force—to come to the mid- 
night visit of her spectre bridegroom. # 



















“And thus, asreigned and raged despair 

Throughout her brain, through every 
vein 

Sie fuhr mit Gottes Vorsehung, Did this presumptuous maiden dare 


So wiithete verzweifelung,* 
Ihr in Gehirn und Adern, 








Vermessen fort zu hadern, To tax with ill, God’s righteous will; 

Zerschlug den Busen, und zerrang _ rang her hands, and beat her 
reast 

Die Hand, bis Sonnenuntergang, Till sunk the sunlight in the west, 





And under heaven’s ethereal arch, 


Bis auf am Himmelsbogen, a 
The golden stars began their march. 


Die goldnen Sterne zogen. 













“When, list! a sound! hark! hoff, hoff; 





Und aussen, horch! ging’s trap, trap, 












trap, hoff— 
Als wie von Rosseshufen, It nears, she hears a courser’s tramp— 
Und klirrend stieg ein Reiter ab, And swiftly bounds a rider off, 
An des Gelinder’s Stufen, Before the gate with clattering stamp. 





Und horch! und horch! den Pforten- And hark, the bell goes ring, ding, ding! 







ring. 
Ganz lose, leise, kling, kling, kling ! “And hark again, cling, ling, ling, ling! 
Dann kamen durch die Pforte, And through the portal and the hall, 
Vernehmlich diese Worte: Thus peals a voice with hollow call: 









“ Holla, holla! thu auf mein Kind ! “¢ What ho! up, up, sweet love inside! 








* Schlafst, Liebchen, oder wachst du ? Dost watch for me, or art thou sleeping? 
Wie bist noch gegen mich gesinnt ? Art false, or still my faithful bride ? 
Und weinest oder lachst du ?”’ And smilest thou, or art thou weeping?’ 
* Ach, Wilhelm, du? Sospit beinacht? ‘ ba alee ! thou? and come 

us late ! 
Geweinet hab’ ich und gewacht, Oh, night has seen me watch and wait, 
Ach grosses Leid erlitten ! And suffer so! But oh, I fear— 










Wo kommst du hergeritten ?”’ Why this wild haste in riding here 










Wir satteln nur um Mitternacht, “tT left Bohemia late at night; 

Weit ritt ich her von BGhmen, We journey, but at midnight, we ! 
Ich habe spat mich aufgemacht, My time was brief, and fleet my flight, 
Und will dich mit mir nehmen !” Up, up! thou must away with me!’ 






“ Ach Wilhelm, erst herein geschwind! ‘Ah, Wilhelm! come inside the house, 
Den Hagedorn durchsaust der Wind, a ~ — moans through the fir-tree 
oughs, 








Herein in meinen Armen, Come in, my heart’s beloved ! and rest, 
Herzliebster, zu erwarmen !” And warm thee in this faithful breast.’ 
* + * * * ¥ - * a * 
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* It may be necessary to observe that the original German is not given in Mr. 
Mangan’s volumes, 
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Schon Liebchen schurzte, sprang, und 
schwang, 

Sich auf das Ross behende, 

Wohl um den trauten Reiter schlang, 

Sie ihre Lilienhande: 


Clarence Mangan’s 


Und hurre, hurre, hop, hop, hop, 
Ging’s fort in sausendem Galopp, 
Dass Ross und Reiter schnoben, 
Und Kies und Funken stoben. 


Zur rechten und zur linken Hand, 
Vorbey vor ihren Blicken, 
Wie flogen Anger, Haid, und Land ! 


Wie donnerten die Briicken ! 

“Graut Liebchen auch? Der Mond 
scheint hell, 

Hurrah ! die Todten reiten schnell ! 

Graut Liebchen auch vor odten ?”’ 


*__ Ach nein!—Doch lass die Todten!” 
Was klang dort fiir Gesang und klang? 


Was flatterten die Raben? 

Horch Glockenklang! horch Todten- 
sang ! 

* Lasst uns den Leib begraben !” 

Und niher zog ein Leichenzug, 

Der Sarg und Todtenbaare trug, 

Das Lied war zu vergleichen, 

Dem Unkenruf in Teichen. 

* * * * * * 

Still Klang und Sang.—Die Baare 
schwand, 

Gehorsam seinem Rufen, 

Kam’s hurre, hurre, nachgerannt. 

Hart hinter’s Rappen Hufen, 


Und immer weiter, hop, hop, hop! 
Ging’s fort in sausendem Galopp, 
Dass Ross und Reiter schnoben, 
Und Kies und Funken stoben. 


Wie flogen rechts, wie flogen links, 
Gebirge, Bium’ und Hecken ! 


Wie flogen links, und reclits, und links, 

Die Dérfer, Stadt’, und Flecken? 

“Graut Liebchen auch? Der mond 
scheint hell ! 

Hurrah ! die Todten reiten schnell ! 

Graut Liebchen auch vor Todten ?”’ 


“Ach! lass sie ruhn die Todten!”’ 


Sieh da, sieh da ! am Hochgerieht, 
Tanzt um des Rades Spindel, 

Halb sichtbarlich bey Mondeslicht, 
Ein lustiges Gesindel, 

* Sasa! Gesindel, hier ! komm hier, 


Gesindel komm, und folge mir ! 
Tanz’ uns die hochzeitreigen, 
Wann wir zu Bette steigen !” 
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Soon up, soon clad, with lightest 
bound 
On that black steed the maiden sprung, 
And round her love, and warmly roun 
Her snow-white hands she swung and 


flung, 
And deftly, swiftly, hoff, hoff, hoff} 
Away went horse and riders off, 
Till panted horse and riders too, 
aut sparks and pebbles flashed and 
ew ! 


German Anthology. 


“On left and right with whirling flight, 
Howrock and forest reeled and wheeled, 
How danced each height before their 


sight, 
What thunder-tones the bridges pealed. 
* Dost fear ? the moon is fair to see ! 


Hurrah ! the dead ride rapidly. 

Beloved! dost dread the shrouded 
dead ? 

* Ah no—but let them rest !’ she said. 


“ But see! what throng, with song and 
gong, 

Moves by, as croaks the raven hoarse ! 

Hark! funeral song! Hark, knelling 
song ! 

They sing, ‘Let’s here inter the corse !’ 

Andnearer dra##s that mourning throng, 

And bearing hearse and bier along, 

With hollow hymn outgurgled, like 


Low reptile groanings from a dyke. 
* * * * * * 


* Some spell is in the horseman’s call, 


The hymn is hushed, the hearse is gone, 
And in his wake the buriers all, 
‘Tramp, tramp, come clattering patter- 


ing on ; 

And onward, forward, hoff; hoff, hoff! 

Away swept all in gallop off, 

Till panted steeds and riders too, 

- - sparks and pebbles flashed and 
ew. 


“On left and right, with flight of light, 

How whirled the hills, the trees, the 
bowers ! 

With light-like flight, on left and right, 

How spun the hamlets, towns, and 
towers ! 

* Dost quail ? The moon is fair to see, 


Hurrah, the dead ride recklessly ! 

Beloved ! dost dread the shrouded 
dead ?” 

‘Ah! let the dead repose,’ she said. 


But look ! on yonder gibbet’s height, 

How round his wheel, as me se glances 

The yellow moon’s unclouded light, 

A malefactor’s carcase dances ! 

*So ho! poor carcase! down with 
thee ! 

Down, King of bones, and follow me, 

And thou shalt quickly dance, ho, ho! 

Before us when to bed we go !’ 
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We must pass by the further career of this fiendish 
cavalcade ; (though, perhaps, in the whole history of diab- 
lerie, there is not a single scene depicted with more 
terrific vividness and power;) ‘to come to the denoue- 


ment. 


Rasch auf ein eisern Gitterthor, 
Ging’s mit verhingtem Ziigel, 


Mit schwankem Gert, ein Schlag davor, 
Zersprengte Schloss und Riegel. 

Die Fliigel flogen Klirrend auf, 

Und iiber Griber ging der Lauf, 

Es blinkten Leichensteine, 

Rund um in Mondenscheine. 


Ha sieh! ha sieh! im Augenblick, 
Huhu! ein griisslich Wunder ! 

Des Reiter’s Koller, Stiick fur Stiick, 
Fiel ab wie miirber Zunder. 

Zum Schidel, ohne Zopf und Schopf, 
Zum nackten Schidel ward sein Kopf, 
Sein Kérper zum Gerippe, 

Mit Stundenglas und Hippe. 


Hoch baiimte sich, wild schnob der 


PP’. 
Und spriihte Feuerfunken, 
Und hui! war’s unter ihr hinab, 
Verschwunden und versunken, 
Geheul ! Geheul aus hoher Luft, 


Gewinsel kam aus tiefer Graft, 
Lenorens Herz mit Beben, 
Rang Zwischen Tod und Leben. 


Nun tanzten wohl bei Mondenglanz, 
Rund um herum im Kreise, 
Die Geister einen Kettentanz, 


Und heulten diese Weise, 

* Geduld! Geduld! Wenn’s Herz auch 
bricht, 

Mit Gott im Himmel hadre nicht, 

Des Leibes bist du ledig, 

Gott sey der Seele gnidig !” 


* Before a grated portal stand 
That midnight troop and coal-black 


horse, 
Which, touched as by a viewless wand, 
Bursts open with gigantic force! 
With trailing reins and lagging speed, 
Winds onward now the gasping steed, 
Where ghastlily the morn illumes, 
A wilderness of graves and tombs ! 


“ He halts, O horrible! behold— 

Hoo! hoo! behold a hideous wonder! 
The rider’s garments drop, like mould 
Of crumbling plaster-work asunder! 
His skull, in bony nakedness, 

Glares hairless, fieshless, featureless ! 
And now a SKELETON he stands, 

With flashing scythe and glass of sands! 


‘“‘High rears the barb, he snorts, he 
winks, 

His nostrils flame, his eyeballs glow, 

And what ! the maiden sinks and sinks 

Down in the smothering clay below ! 

Then howls and shrieks in air were 
blended, 

And wailings from the grave ascended, 

Until her heart in mortal strife 

Wrestled with very Death for Life ! 


And now as dimmer moonlight wanes, 

Round Leonore in shadowy ring, 

The spectres dance their dance ‘of 
chains, 

And howlingly she hears them sing— 

* Bear, bear, although thy heart be 
riven ! 

And tamper not with God in heaven ! 

Thy corse’s knell they soon shall toll, 

May God have mercy on thy soul!’ ” 

Vol. i. pp. 140—9, 


It is only by following word after word the singularly 
close and spirited version of this extraordinary ballad, that 


one can fully understand its merit. Bold and stirring, as 
though it were struck at a heat from the author’s own 
mind—free and flowing, as if it were the extemporaneous 
outpouring of his own imagination, it is in reality a verbal 
and literal transcript of the original, preserving not alone 
the spirit, but the words, the order, the form, and even the 
minutest peculiarity of structure. Not a sentiment is 
changed—scarce an epithet is added or withdrawn—and, 
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above all, not a particle of that bold and fiery spirit, which 
forms the peculiar charm of the original, is suffered to 
evaporate in the process of transfusion. 

The same minute fidelity, coupled with freedom and 
vivacity, distinguishes the ballad of “Gertrude Von Hoch- 
burg,”’ and that of the “Demon Hunter;’’ especially 
the latter, in which it is really wonderful. But we prefer 
to give a specimen of another class of composition, and 
one which displays still more the extraordinary pliancy 
of the translator’s pen. Let it be borne in mind that, 
throughout all the vagaries of the metre of the following 
passage from Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,’ the same 
minute fidelity which we have observed in the last example 
is uniformly maintained. The passage is from the 
Strophe entitled the Fire-bell. 


‘‘Woe! when oversweeping far 
With a fury nought can stand, 
Through the stifled streets afar, 
Rolls the monstrous volume-brand ! 
For the elements ever war 
With the works of human hand. 
From the cloud 
Blessings gush ; 
From the cloud 
Torrents rush ; 
From the cloud, alike, 
Come the bolts that strike. 
Larum-peals from lofty steeple 
Rouse the people ! 
Red, like blood, 
Heaven is flashing ! 
How it stains the daylight’s flood ! 
Hark! what crashing 
Down the streets ! 
Smoke ascends in volumes ; 
Skyward flares the flame in columns! 
Through the tent-like lines of streets 
Rapidly as wind it fleets ! 
Now the white air waxing hotter 
Glows a furnace ; pillars totter— 
Rafters crackle—casements rattle— 
Mothers fly— 
Children cry— 
Under ruins whimper cattle— 
All is horror, noise, affright ; 
Bright as noontide glares the night ! 
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Swung from hand to hand with zeal along 
By the throng, 
Speeds the pail_—In bow-like form 
Sprays the hissing water-shower ; 
But the madly-howling storm 
Aids the flame with wrathful power. 
Round the shrivelled fruit they curl, 
Grappling with the granary stores ; 
Now they blaze through roof and floors, 
And with upward dragging whirl, 
Even as though they strove to bear 
Earth herself aloft in air, 
Shoot into the vaulted Void, 
Giant-vast ! 
Hope is past :— 
Man submits to Gon’s decree ; 
And, all stunned and silently, 
Sees his earthly all destroyed ‘” 

Vol. i. pp. 9—11. 


But, instead of sitioning the translator farther through 
these well-known authors, we shall select a few examples 
from poets less familiar in these countries. The transla- 
tions from Korner are all admirable; especially ‘‘ The 
Four Idiot Brothers,” “ Home-sickness,’’ ‘‘ The Garden 
that fades not,’’ and the “ Address to Uhland.”” We can 
afford space but for a single one, “‘ Home-sickness.”’ It is 
one of those simple thrilling gushes of poetry, which find 
their way straight to the heart, and never fail to leave a 
delicious consciousness of their influence, long after their 
presence ceases to be felt. 

“There calleth -y ever a marvellous Horn, 

‘Come away! come away!’ 

Is it earthly music fumes astray, 
Or is it air-born ? 

Oh, whether it be a spirit-wile, 
Or a forest-voice, 

It biddeth some ailing heart rejoice, 
Yet sorrow the while! 


“In the greenwood glades o’er the garlanded bowl, 

Night, noontide, and morn ; 

The summoning call of that marvellous Horn 
Tones home to my soul! 

In vain have I sought for it east and west ; 
But I darkly feel 

That so soon as its music shall cease to peal, 
I go to my rest !”— Vol. i. p. 127. 
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Uhland is better known ; and the specimens of his poetry 
contained in the Anthology will add to his popularity. He 
is, or at least was, till the appearance of Freiligrath, 
emphatically the poetical representative of German nation- 
ality ; and the enthusiasm with which his noble ballad, 
me Forwards!’ (I. p. 105.) is sung by his countrymen 
is hardly inferior to that of a Parisian assembly for the 
Marseillaise or the Parisienne. The great character- 
istic of his political compositions is their manliness and 
energy. 

“ As a headlong stream that winter had bound, 
When spring reshowers her beams on the plains, 
Breaks loose with a fierce impatient bound, 
From its icy chains !” 


But, except the single ballad already alluded to, Mr. 
Mangan has not translated any of these. The best of his 
collection are ‘Spring Roses,’’ “The Jeweller’s Daughter,”’ 
a sweet simple ballad, “‘ Durand of Blonden,” and ‘‘ The 
Castle over the Sea.”’ This last is a good sample, not 
only of German rhyme, but also of the dark and mysterious 
character of the narrative which they introduce in their 
ballad poetry; telling but half the event, and leaving the 
rest to be gathered from the vague and indistinct allusions 
in which they delight. 


“«‘Sawest thou the castle that beetles over 
The wine-dark sea ? 
The rosy sunset clouds do hover 
Above it so goldenly.’— 


««__*Well know I the castle that beetles over 
The wine-dark sea ; 
And a fall of watery clouds did cover 
Its battlements gloomsomely.’ 


«The winds and the moonlit waves were singing 
A choral song ; 
And the brilliant castle hall was ringing 
With melody all night long.’ 


“‘The winds and the moonless waves were sleeping 
In stillness all ; 
But many voices of woe and weeping 
Rose out from the castle-hall.’ 


«And sawest thou not step forth so lightly 
The king and the queen ; 
Their festal dresses bespangled brightly, 
Their crowns of a dazzling sheen : 
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« «And by their side a resplendent vision— 
A virgin fair ! 
The glorious child of some clime elysian, 
With starry gems in her hair ?’ 


«« “Well saw I the twain by the wine-dark water, 
Walk slower and slower ; 
They were clad in weeds, and their virgin daughter 


9 


Was found at their side no more ! 
Vol. i. pp. 100—1. 


As our purpose is to illustrate the less known authors of 
the Anthology, we shall not delay on the translations from 
Goethe or Herder. They are all extremely good as trans- 
lations, though we shall not be surprised if they prove the 
least popular portion of the collection—at least, if we except 
Herder’s “‘ Erl-king’s daughter,’’ and Goethe’s ‘‘Alder- 
king,’’ “Irish Lamentation,” and ‘‘ Mignon’s Song’’— 
which last has an especial interest in being, as it is gene- 
rally believed, the germ of the opening stanzas of ‘‘ The 
Bride of Abydos.”’ 

Riickert supplies five pieces to the collection; three of 
which—“ Eleanora von Alleyne,’’ ‘‘ Gone in the Wind,’’ 
and “‘ And then no more’’—almost realize the ideal of 
translation. The first of these is a half light, half stately 
ballad about a whimsical and haughty beauty, who required 
as the price of her hand that her suitors should ride around 
the rampart of her castle, which overhung a yawning pre- 
cipice. The fame of her wealth and beauty nerved many a 
knight against the danger of the ordeal. They perished, 
one by one— 

“Till six-and-thirty corses, both of mangled men and horses, 

Had been sacrificed as victims of the fame 
Of the Lady Eleanora— 
Stately Lady Eleanora von Alleyne.”’ 


At length a knight, the ‘‘ gallant Margrave Condibert’’ 
of Gratz, who takes the precaution of training his charger 
beforehand for the feat, accomplishes it in safety, and by 
the grace and gallantry of his bearing wins the love, even 
to madness, of the haughty beauty ; but in requital of her 
pride and cruelty, refuses to claim the hand he has won; 
and the ballad ends by telling 
“That long, in shame and anguish, did that haughty lady languish, 

Did she languish without pity for her pain— 

She, the Lady Eleanora, 

She, the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne.” 
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As this piece is too long for publication, we must content 
ourselves with a shorter one of a very different character 
from the same pen—tender, plaintive, and full of beauty. 

AND THEN NO MORE. 


“ T saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 
"Twas Eden’s light on earth awhile, and then no more. 
Amid the throng she passed along the meadow-floor ; 
Spring seemed to smile on Earth awhile, and then no more, 
But whence she came, which way she went, what garb she 
wore, 
I noted not ; I gazed awhile, and then no more. 


«‘T saw her once, one little while, and then no more, 
’Twas Paradise on earth, awhile, and then no more: 
Ah! what avail my vigils pale, my magic lore ? 

She shone before mine eyes awhile, and then no more. 
The shallop of my peace is wrecked on Beauty’s shore. 
Near Hope’s fair isle it rode awhile, and then no more ! 


“T saw her once, one little while, and then no more : 
Earth looked like Heaven a little while, and then no more. 
Her presence thrilled and lighted to its inner core 
My desert breast a little while, and then no more. 
So may, perchance, a meteor glance at midnight o’er 
Some ruined pile a little while, and then no more ! 


“‘T saw her once, one little while, and then no more, 
The earth was Peri-land awhile, and then no more. 
Oh, might I see but once again, as once before, 
Through chance or wile, that shape awhile, and then no more! 
Death soon would heal my griefs! This heart, now sad and 
sore, 
Would beat anew a little while, and then no more! 
Vol. ii. p. 100, 101. 


From August Schnezler there are but two pieces—‘The 
Deserted Mill,’’ and ‘ The Lily Maidens’’—but they are 
so beautiful and so characteristic that we shall give them 
both. They belong, particularly the latter, to that class of 
purely German fiction, for which De La Motte Fouqué has 

rocured a foreign immortality by his Undine; and which 
iis has brought home to every fireside in Germany by 
his inimitable Volks-Mahrchen. 

The former of these pieces needs no introduction. 

“It stands in the lonely Winterthal 
At the base of Ilsberg hill : 
It stands as though it fain would fall, 
The dark deserted mill. 
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Its engines coated with moss and mould, 
Bide silent all the day, 

Its mildewed walls and windows old, 
Are crumbling to decay. 


“‘ So through the daylight’s lingering hours 

It mourns in weary rest ; 

But soon as the sun-set’s gorgeous bowers 
Begin to fade in the west, 

The long dead millers leave their lairs, 
And open its creaking doors ; 

And their feet glide up and down its stairs, 
And over its dusty floors. 


“ And the miller’s men, they too awake, 

And the night’s weird-work begins ; 

The wheels turn round, the hoppers shake, 
The flour falls into the binns. 

The mill-bell tolls again and again, 
And the cry is “‘ Grist here, ho!” 

And the dead old millers and their men, 
Move busily to and fro. 


“ And even as the night wears more and more, 

New groups throng into the mill, 

And the clangor, deafening enough before, 
Grows louder and wilder still. 

Huge sacks are barrowed from floor to floor ; 
The wheels redouble their din, 

The hoppers clatter, the engines roar, 
And the flour overflows the binn. 


“But with the morning’s pearly sheen, 

This ghastly hubbub wanes, 

And the moon-dim face of a woman is seen 
Through the meal-dulled window-panes. 

She opens the sash and her words resound, 
In tones of unearthly power, 

‘ Come hither, good folks, the corn is ground ; 
Come hither and take your flour !’ 


“ Thereon strange hazy lights appear, 

A flitting all through the pile, 

And a deep melodious choral cheer, 
Ascends through the roof the while ; 

But a moment more and you gaze and hark, 
And wonder and wait in vain ; 

For suddenly all again is dark, 
And all is hushed again. 
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“Tt stands in the lonely Winterthal 

At the base of Ilsberg hill: 

It stands as though it fain would fall, 
The dark deserted mill. 

Its engines coated with moss and mould, 
Bide silent all the day, 

Its mildewed walls and windows old, 
Are crumbling to decay.”’— Vol, ii. p. 102—104. 


To render “ The Lily Maidens’’ intelligible, it is only 
necessary to explain that it is a legend of the Black Forest, 
and that the Mummel Zee is a lake in that traditional seat 
of all that is poetical in the German mythology. 


“Anigh the gloomy Mummel-Zee, 
Do live the palest lilies many; 
All day they droop so drowsily, 

In azure air and rainy. 
But when the dreamful noon of night 
Rains down on earth its yellow light, 
Up spring they full of lightness, 
In woman’s form and brightness. 


“The sad reeds moan like spirits, 
Along the troubled water’s border ; 
As hand in hand, linked wreath-wise round, 

The virgins dance in order. 
Moon-white in features as in dress, 
Till o’er their phantom huelessness 
A warmer colour gushes, 
And tints their cheeks with blushes. 


“Then pipe the reeds a sadder tune, 
The wind raves through the tannen-forest, 
The wolves in chorus bay the moon, 
Where glance her grey beams hoarest ; 
And round and round the darkling grass, 
{n mazy whirl the dancers pass, 
And louder boom the billows 
Among the reeds and willows. 


“But see! the Giant-elf anon 
Half rises from the water’s bosom, 
With streaming beard aud head whereon 

Dark weeds for garlands blossom ; 
And fiercely lifting towards the strand 
A naked arm and clenched hand, 
He shouts in tones of thunder, 
That wake the abysses under ! 
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“Then lake and winds and dancers rest, 
And as the water ceases booming, 
The Elf cries, ‘Hence, ye shapes unblest, 

And leave my lilies blooming !’ 
And, lo! the streaky morn is up, 
Dew-diamonds brim each flow’ret’s cup, 
And Mummel’s lily-daughters > 
Once more bend o’er his waters.” 

Vol. ii. pp. 105—6. 


It is not without a struggle we consent to pass by 
**Alexander the Great and the Tree,’ (II. pp. 114-8.) an 
exquisitely poetical ode of De La Motte Fouqué, and 
eminently characteristic of its author. But, unhappily, it 
is too long for our unoccupied space. We shall rather 
insert in its stead two noble ballads—the first by Ebert, 
‘The Revenge of Duke Swerting,”’ the only thing of his in 
the collection; the second by the now popular favourite, 
Freiligrath. They are both in the long swelling measure, 
the favourite metre of the great ballad-writers of Spain, 
and introduced into German ballad poetry by Bouterwek 
and Herder. ' 

Ebert’s ballad is founded on the story of Swerting, Duke 


of Saxony, who having been conquered by Frotho, Kipg 
of the Danes, was induced to give his daughter in mde 9 
to Ingel, the son of Frotho, who hoped by this alliance to 
disarm the hostility of his vanquished adversary. How he 
failed is told in these swelling stanzas: 


“O a warrior-feast was Swerting’s in his burg beside the Rhine, 
There from gloomy iron bell-cups they drank the Saxon wine ; 
And the viands were served in iron up—in coldest iron all— 
And the sullen clash of iron arms resounded through the hall. 


“Uneasily sat Frotho there, the tyrant of the Danes ; 
With low’ring blow he quaffed his cup, then eyed the iron chains, 
That hung and clanked like manacles at Swerting’s arms and 
breast, 
And the iron studs and linked rings that bossed his ducal vest. 


“““What may this bode, this chilling gloom, Sir Duke and brother 
Knights ? ; 
Why meet I here such wintry cheer—such sorry sounds and sights? 
Out on your sheets of iron! Will ye bear to have it told 
That I —_ ye thus, when Danish knights go clad in silks and 
gold ?’ 
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“«King! gold befits the freeman—the iron marks the slave ; 
So thought and spake our fathers, and their sons are just and 
brave ; . : 
Thyself hast bound the iron round thy proud but conquered foe— 
If thy chains had been but golden, we had burst them long ago. 


“«But I came not here to hold a parle, or tell a wistful tale, 
But to bid the dastard tremble, and to make the tyrant quail. 
O strong, Sir King, is iron—but the heart is stronger still ; 
Nor earth can cast in thrall a people’s mighty will!’ 


“While his words yet rang as cymbals, there strode into the hall 
Twelve swarthy Saxon Rittersmen, with flaming torches tall ; 
They stood to catch a signal-glance from Swerting’s eagle eye, 
Then again they rushed out waving their pitchy brands on high. 


“The Danish king grows paler, yet he brims his goblet higher ; 
But the sultry hall is dark with smoke—he hears the hiss of fire ! 
Yes! the Red Avenger marches on his fierce and swift career, 
And from man to man goes round the whisper, ‘ Brother, it is near!’ 


“Up stagts the king; he turns to fly—Duke Swerting holds him fast; 
‘Nay, Golden King, the dice are down, and thou must bide the 
cast ; 
If thy chains can fetter amis fell foe, the glory be thine own, 
Thine be the Saxon land for aye, and thine the Saxon throne !’ 


“But hotter, hotter burns the air all through that lurid hall ; 
And louder groan the blackened beams—the crackling rafters fall; 
And ampler waxes momently the glare, the volumed flash, 
Till at last the rooftree topples down with stunning thunder crash. 


“Then in solemn prayer that gallant band of self-devoted kneel— 
‘Just God ! assoil our souls, thus driven to Freedom’s last appeal!’ 
And Frotho writhes and rages—fire stifling his quick gasp ; 

But strong and terrible as Death his foe maintains his grasp. 


“Behold, thou haughty tyrant, behold what Men can dare! 
So triumph such !—so perish, too, enslavers everywhere!’ 
And the billowing flames, while yet he speaks, come roaring down 
the hall, 
And the Fatherland is loosed for aye from Denmark’s iron 
thrall !”— Vol. ii. pp. 183—7. 


The “ Phantom Caravan’’ is from the pen of Freiligrath, 
whose recent contest with the Prussian censorship created 
SO great an interest, not alone in Geiimany, but throughout 
the entire continent of Europe. He is a’stern advocate of 
— opinions which find but scant’ favour beyond the 

hine; and has attested his sincerity in professions by 
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many considerable pecuniary sacrifices, and by voluntary 
exile from his country. The following, however, will be 
more attractive than any sample of his political composi- 
tions, which this collection could supply. 


«Twas at midnight in the desert, when we rested on the ground, 
There my Beddaweens were sleeping, and their steeds were 
stretched around; 
In the farness lay the moon-light on the mountains of the Nile, 
And the camel-bones that strewed the sand for many an arid mile. 


“With my saddle for a pillow did I prop my weary head, 
And my kaftan-cloth unfolded o’er my limbs was lightly spread ; 
While beside me, as the Kapitaun and watchman of my band, 
Lay my Bazra sword and pistols twain a-shimmering on the sand. 


“And the stillness was unbroken, save at moments by a cry 
From some stray belated vulture, sailing blackly down the sky, 
Or the snortings of a sleeping steed at waters fancy-seen, 
Or the hurried warlike mutterings of some dreaming Beddaween. 
. 


“When behold! a sudden sand-quake—and between the earth and 
moon 
Rose a mighty host of shadows, as from*out some dim lagoon ; 
Then our coursers gasped with terror, and a thrill shook every man, 
And the cry was ‘ Allah Akbar! ’tis the Spectre Caravan !’ 


“On they came, their hueless faces toward Mecca evermore ; 
On they came, long files of camels and of women whom they bore; 
Guides and merchants, youths and maidens,*bearing pitchers in 
their hands, 
And sore them troops of horsemen following, senseless as the 
‘sands. 


“More and more! the phantom pageant overshadowed all the plains! 
Yes, the ghastly camel-bones arose, and grew to camel-trains ; 
And the whirling column-clouds of sand to forms in dusky garbs— 
Here, afoot as Hadjee pilgrims—there, as warriors on their barbs! 


“Whence we knew the night was come, when all whom Death had 
sought and found 
Long ago amid the sands whereon their bones yet bleach around, 
Rise by legions from the darkness of their prisons low and lone, 
And in dim procession march to kiss the Kaaba’s holy stone. 


“And yet more and mor@ffor ever !—-still they swept in pomp along, 
Till I asked me, Can the Desert hold so vast a monster throng ? 
Lo, the dead are here in myriads! the whole world of Hades waits 
As with eager wish to press beyond the Babelmandel straits ! 
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“Then I spake, ‘Our steeds are frantic—to your saddles every one! 
Never quail before these shadows! ye are children of the sun! 
If their garments rustle past you, if their glances reach you here, 
Cry Bismillah! and that mighty name shall banish every fear. 


“Courage, comrades! Even now the moon is waning far-a-west, 
Soon the welcome dawn will mount the skies in gold and crimson 
vest ; . 

And in thinnest air will melt away those phantom shapes forlorn, 
When again upon your brows you feel the odour-winds of Morn.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 120—3. 


It would be unpardonable to close our notice of this 
collection without transcribing one other piece—the most 
national of them all—‘‘ The German’s Fatherland.”’ It is 
from the pen of the celebrated Ernest Maurice Arndt. 
This distinguished writer, who was professor of philosophy 
at Greifswald during the French invasion, was one of the 
loudest advocates of a union among the German states 
against the common enemy, and was banished by Napo- 
leon after the treaty of Schonbrunn. From his exile in 
Sweden, he never ceased to stir up his countrymen to 
resistance ; and his writings were mainly instrumental in 
exciting that universal outburst of indignant nationality 
which drove the invader from the banks of their beloved 
Rhine, and in the end freed Germany from the hated yoke 
of France. The following lines represent and embody all 
the mingled feelings by which this great revolution was 
effected. It has long been popular in every district of 
Germany, and the traveller may often hear it chanted on 
the decks of the Rhine-steamers by the wandering students 
on their way to or from the university of Bonn, with an 
enthusiasm which might appear capable of effecting once 
more the regeneration of their country. 

‘‘Where is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Is’t Prussia ? Suabia ? or the Strand ? 
Where grows the vine—where flows the Rhine ? 
Is’t where the gull skims Baltic’s brine ? 
No !—yet more great and far more grand 
Must be the German’s Fatherland ! 


“How call they then the German’s land ? 
Bavaria? Brunswick ? Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder Zee extends ? 

Where Styrian toil the iron bends ? 
No! brother; no! thou hast not spanned 
The German’s genuine Fatherland ! 


VOL. XIX.—NO, XXXVIII, 
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“Is then the German’s Fatherland 
Westphalia ? Pomerania? Stand 
Where Zurich’s waveless water sleeps— 
Where Weser winds—where Danube sweeps ;— 
Hast found it now? Not yet!—Demand 
Elsewhere the German’s Fatherland. 


“Then say where lies the German’s land ? 
How call they that unconquered land ? 
Is’t where Tyrol’s green mountains rise ? 
The Switzer’s land I dearly prize, 

By Freedom’s purest breezes fanned ; 
But, no! ’tis not the German’s land! 


“Where, therefore lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land! 
*Tis surely Austria proud and bold, 

In wealth unmatched, in glory old ? 
Oh, none shall write her name in sand— 
But she is not the German’s land! 


“Say then where lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 
Is’t Alsace ? Or Lorraine—that gem 
Wrenched from the Imperial Diadem 
By wiles which princely treachery planned ? 
No! these are not the German’s land ? 


«Where, therefore, lies the German’s land? 
Name now at last that mighty land! 
Where’er resounds the German tongue— 
Where German hymns to God are sung— 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand! 
That is the German’s Fatherland ! 


“That is his land—the land of lands, 
Where vows bind less than clasped hands— 
Where Valour lights the flashing eye— 
Where Love and Truth in deep hearts lie— 
Where Zeal enkindles Freedom’s brand— 
That is the German’s Fatherland ! 


“That is the German’s Fatherland, 
Where hate pursues each foreign band— 
Where German is the name for friend— 
Where Frenchman is the name for fiend— 
And France’s yoke is spurned and banned— 
That is the German’s Fatherland! 
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“That is the German’s Fatherland! 
Great God! look down and bless that land ; 
And give her noble children souls 
To cherish, while existence rolls, 
And love with heart and aid with hand 
Their universal Fatherland !” 


It would not be easy to believe that the author of this 
wild and almost frenzied outpouring of passionate and 
bitter hatred of France, is Ernest Arndt, the mild and 
gentle religious poet, whose strains breathe nothing but 
the tenderest and most sublimated purity. In his latter 
days, he turned his pen almost exclusively to sacred sub- 
jects ; and among the numberless glorious hymns in which 
the sacred literature of Germany abounds, there are few 
which in sublimity, tenderness, and depth of feeling, can 
be compared to those which he has left behind.* 

We would gladly linger over these charming translations, 
and extract at much greater length from the most charac- 
teristic among them. - We have still left untouched Tieck, 
Simrock (whose Maria Regina Misericordie ! is a noble 
old legend), Jean Paul Richter, Korner, Miller Stolberg 
(but his finest pieces are not translated), Kotzebue, Mosen, 
and a host of others. But we have already exceeded our 
prescribed limits. 'To those who have accompanied us so 
far in the examination of the collection, it would be idle to 
suggest that what remains of it will well repay them the 
trouble of exploring farther. The pen which produced such 
exquisite versions, as those which are extracted in the 
foregoing pages, could hardly, even by accident, produce 
an infelicitous translation. ' 





* A translation ‘of one of these most exquisite hymns, “ Geh nun hin, und 
grabt mein Grab !” will be found in a former number of this journal. 
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6 gio | and arbitrary power,’ was a favourite cry 

of the Protestants of the last generation. But a 
better acquaintance with our religion, as well as the spec- 
tacle of the important events that the present age has given 
birth to, have much contributed to hush this absurd 
clamour. The long and persevering struggles of the Irish 
Catholics for Emancipation—the late heroic contest of 
Poland against Russian tyranny—the desperate defence 
made by the Biscayans and Navarrese in behalf of their 
political and municipal franchises, as well as of the Church 
and Monarchy—and lastly, the more successful struggle 
of Belgium against the irreligious and insulting despotism 
of the Dutch Government, must have proved to the most 
bigotted Protestant, that it is precisely the most Catholic 
nations, who are most strongly devoted to the sacred cause 
of constitutional, well-ordered liberty, national indepen- 
dence, and religious freedom. 

The charge against the Catholic Church of favouring 
despotic power, first preferred by the Puritans, had a 
colourable pretext in the House of Stuart, which evinced a 
simultaneous leaning to the Catholic Faith and to arbi- 
trary rule. This disposition of the Stuarts—a natural 
reaction against the political anarchy engendered by the 
Reformation—was confirmed by that spirit of Absolutism, 
which had then, in several Catholic countries, been gra- 
dually gaining ground. 

The mixed or temperate monarchy is the exclusive 
creation of the Catholic Church; and this form of govern- 
ment, which was instinctively and unconsciously framed on 
the pattern of her divine constitution, flourished in those 
ages when her influence on public life was the greatest, 
and in every country possessing a regal government from 
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the Ebro to the Vistula. This temperate monarchy, to 
which even in the better ages of heathen antiquity we see 
but a faint approximation, was retarded in its progress to 
perfection by that decay of religious feeling, and by that 
decline of the Church’s influence on public policy, which 
characterized the age immediately preceding the Reforma- 
tion. That great revolution, by rendering the spiritual 
authority of the priesthood totally dependent on the civil 
power or on the people, and by rendering its very exercise 
an inconsistency, as well as by despoiling 1 in many countries 
the clergy of their property and constitutional. privileges, 
destroyed one of the most important members in this con- 
stitution of the three estates. By removing from the 
aristocracy those moral restraints, which the ancient 
church had imposed—by exciting its jealousy and hatred 
of the clerical body, with which by nature and by interest 
it was so closely allied, and by tempting its cupidity and 
corrupting its patriotism with the bait of church plunder, 
the Reformation converted this Order from a safe-guard of 
popular freedom into a supple instrument of arbitrary 
power. While the two estates that served as the most 
effective checks to regal despotism, were thus weakened in 
their influence, or undermined in their foundations, 
royalty, enriched with the spoils of the church, flattered by 
those corrupt maxims of passive obedience which now 
came into vogue, and invested with supreme authority 
in matters spiritual, saw itself furnished with the most 
potent instruments, moral and material, for the accom- 
plishment of tyranny. Such impious, rapacious, lustful 
and cruel tyrants, as a Christian II. of Denmark ; a Gus- 
tavus Wasa, and Eric XIV. in Sweden; a Philip, Land- 
grave of Hesse; a Henry VIII., a Protector Somerset, 
and an Elizabeth, in England; had they risen up in 
the middle ages, would have encountered on every side the 
most energetic opposition in the clergy, among the better 
portion of nobles, and in the people. They would have 
been shunned, execrated, pat se by the church ; 
and in case they persev ered in their career of violence and 
iniquity, have been finally deposed from their thrones. 
But these princes were the champions, the heroes, the 
demi-gods of the Reformation! . 

While that distinction between spiritual and temporal 
authority, which christianity had established, was thus 
effaced, and with it one of the strongest ramparts of civil 
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freedom subverted, the people came to regard obedience to 
ecclesiastical rulers as a degradation, and consequently 
lost by degrees their respect for the civil magistrate. 
Thus, not partially and by mere hazard, but generally, 
necessarily and permanently, did the Reformation under- 
mine, in those countries where it obtained exclusive 
ascendancy, the noble fabric of the temperate monarchy, 
which it had cost the church so much time, labour and 
sacrifices, to construct! Thus did Protestantism leave 
society a prey to the fearful alternations of royal despotism 
and popular anarchy ! 

Hence, with the Reformation, we see the establishment 
of a most absolute monarchy in Denmark and in Prussia— 
a long struggle between regal despotism and oligarchical 
sway in Sweden—and in England the atrocious govera- 
ment of the Tudors, where the very forms of popular free- 
dom were converted into instruments of kingly tyranny, 
that in its turn preluded to the anarchic tumult and mis- 
rule of the succeeding age. 

If our old free constitution has survived the shocks of 
civil warfare and revolutionary violence, the assaults of the 
despotism ‘of the crown and of the tyranny of the people, 
she is indebted for her safety chiefly to the three causes, 
namely, to the preservation by the Anglican Establish- 
ment,* of the property, and political rights, prerogatives, 
and privileges, which, together with many of its rites and 
doctrines, it had inherited of the Catholic hierarchy ; 
secondly, to the predominance that our aristocracy had 
retained, and the popular sympathies, which in its long 
struggles with the crown, it had conciliated ; and lastly, to 
the retention of our Municipal Corporations, those bul- 
warks of political freedom and commercial prosperity. On 
this subject, important as it is, our present limits will not 
permit us to enlarge. 

The political influence of the Reformation was not con- 
fined to those countries where it had gained the ascendant; 
for as the European nations had been so long united in 
one great confederacy, as they had been so long knit 
together by the ties of religion, manners, modes of think- 
ing, systems of government, political alliances, and com- 





. 


* This remark applies not to Ireland, but to England, where, down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the great majority of the nation, were members 
of the Anglican Church. 
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mercial relations, it was not possible that a mighty moral 
and social revolution, like that of the 16th century, should 
not, more or less, affect every part and member of this 
great community. When, in the century immediate); 
prior to this great change, the influence of the aun 
on public affairs had declined, a selfish, grasping, and 
often Machiavellian policy characterized international 
relations; while a spirit of jealousy arose among the several 
orders of the state, and royalty too often encroached on 
the rights and liberties of the subject. In the subsequent 
age, this arbitrary policy, emboldened by the example 
of Protestant princes, found a motive and a pretext for its 
designs in those civil commotions brought about by the 
Reformation, as well as a facility for the execution of those 
schemes in the general enfeeblement of the aristocracy, 
which was the result of domestic wars. Hence, in that 
period of tumult, disorder, and insubordination, we see in 
Spain a severe blow levelled at her public liberties, and the 
influence of her Cortes crippled ; and in France we behold, 
after the civil wars of the sixteenth century, absolute 
power erected on the ruins of the States-general by the 
iron arm of Richelieu. 
When the Catholic Church is accused of favouring the 
pretensions of arbitrary power, when her hierarchy is 
charged with an undue attachment to its maxims, let us 
ask those who so inconsiderately advance a charge so grave, 
what reasonable motive could actuate her ministers for 
this blind predilection? The progress of absolute mo- 
narchy .in France and Spain, for example, was most 
adverse and menacing to the liberties and spiritual inde- 
pendence of the church. With the decline of Cortes and 
of States-general, Provincial Synods, so useful for the 
maintenance of sound discipline and the correction of vice, 
became less and less frequent. Those ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, that recalled the image of popular assemblies in the 
state, gave umbrage to a jealous. court. The odious 
measure of the ‘‘ Placet,”’ in regard to disciplinary Bulls 
from the Papal See, was first instituted by | XIV ; 
and thus was the temporal sovereign rendered in some 
degree the arbiter of ecclesiastical discipline. The civil 
tribunals of France in the reign gf that monarch, but still 
more under his enervated successors, infringed on the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the church with a cunning, a bold- 
ness, and a violence, unexampled since the days of Byzan- 
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tine tyranny. The bishops of France indeed, as M. de 
Montalembert has recently observed, during the whole 
course of the 18th century, protested with a noble freedom, 
against the abuses of the times, the encroachments of the 
parliaments, and the culpable levity of the court, that 
alternately proscribed and encouraged the enemies of 
religion. 

But had the States-general, or even the Provincial States 
been regularly convoked, as in earlier times, the first 
and second order of clergy would not have confined their 
opposition to mere protestations—they would have refused 
pecuniary subsidies to the Government, and by their 
example and persuasion, would have induced the bulk of 
the nobles, and of the third estate, who were still sound, 
to check the spread of impious publications, maintain the 
liberties of the church, and reprobate the proceedings of a 
court that was gradually sapping the foundations of reli- 
gion, virtue and freedom. ‘Thus would the awful catas- 
trophe of 1789, have been happily averted. The same 
remark will, in a great degree, apply to Spain. Had the 
Cortes, who in her better ages had watched over her poli- 
tical well-being and material prosperity, still maintained 
their power in’ the eighteenth century, a degenerate court 
would not have made such encroachments on ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; it would not have dared to encourage Jansen- 
ism; nor would one of the most learned and virtuous 
corporations of the Spanish church, have been, in defiance 
of public opinion, arbitrarily proscribed. The ministers 
would have been called upon to assign motives for this 
outrage on law and justice; nor would the monarch have 
dared to insult his subjects with the declaration, that he 
reserved his reasons in petto.* 

Thus, independently of every other consideration, and 
looking only to the liberties of the church, and the interests 
of religion and morality, the Catholic clergy, in despite of 
the calumny of their enemies, have less reason than any 
other body of men to be enamoured of absolute monarchy, 





* The words used by Charles III. of Spain, when, at the instigation of his 
impious minister, Count Aronda, he suppressed the Jesuits. Charles III. was 
personally a religious monarch; b e blindly placed himself under the guidance 
of very bad ministers. The policy pursued in that reign, and under his successor 
Charles IV., prepared the way for the evils which Spain has been suffering for 
the last thirty years. 
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which shackled their spiritual influence, and divested them 
of most of their ancient political power.* 

We have indulged in these preliminary remarks, by 
reason of their intimate connexion with the subject we 
have undertaken to treat; for the history of Belgium 
during the last fifty years, proves how closely allied are the 
liberties of the Church with those of the State, and that 
encroachments on the former are ever accompanied or fol- 
lowed by assaults on the latter. 

Three things have ever distinguished the inhabitants of 
this interesting country, namely, their attachment to the 
Catholic Faith—their aptitude for the liberal and mecha- 
nical arts—and their devotion to their free institutions. 
Their political constitution bore great resemblance to that 
of the Anglo-Saxons; and down to the commencement of 
the French Revolution, they had retained the social orga- 
nization of the middle age. No law could be passed, no 
tax could be levied without the unanimous sanction of the 
States, composed of deputies of the clergy,‘nobles, and the 
commons; and the sovereign was not crowned till he 
swore to maintain the rights and liberties of the people-in 
the solemn compact, entitled, La Joyeuse Entrée. The 
eighteenth century, which in other countries was an age of 
despotic encroachment—in which absolute power, though 
arrayed in mild and dignified forms, everywhere infringed 
on the rights of the church, the aristocracy, and the com- 
mons—saw in Belgium the old national laws, customs and 
institutions, remain intact, until the violent reign of the 
Emperor Joseph IJ.—the fit harbinger of Jacobinical 
tyranny—commenced that long series of calamities, which 
for fifty years overwhelmed that country. 

The reign of the Empress Maria Theresa was a bright 
sunshine of peace, prosperity and freedom, to the people of 
the Low Countries. Her piety, virtues, and affability.—her 
mild and beneficent administration—her respect for the 
national liberties made her the idol of her Flemish sub- 
jects; and to this day the aged men of Belgium often 





* The Spanish people were never reconciled to absolute monarchy, and they 
ever retained a vivid remembrance of their ancient Cortes. The Biscayans and 
Navarrese, whom some of our newspapers stupidly call absolutists, are, though 
devoted royalists, the staunchest supporters of representative institutions. In 
France, on the other hand, Gallicanism, from the time of Louis XIV., blinded 
the majority of the clergy and laity to the dangers of absolute power. It is 
remarkable that those French Catholics, who most strongly opposed Gallicanism, 
and were the warmest sticklers for the independence of the church, were the 
most strenuous supporters of a well-regulated freedom. 
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speak of her with tears in their eyes. More than once 
her Viceroy, Prince Charles, of Lorraine, wrote to her 
ministers, that if the political institutions of this people 
were respected, anything might be obtained from them ; 
but that if they were tampered with, they would risk all 
things in their defence.* 

This truth was painfully realized ten years afterwards 
(1786), when the Emperor Joseph II., whose reign forms 
such a decided contrast to that of his illustrious mother, 
trampling on the civil and ecclesiastical liberties of his 
Belgian subjects, encountered such an energetic resistance 
in that people. Here despotic power clearly showed how 
well she understood the intimate alliance that subsists 
between the franchise of the Church and of the State. 
While Joseph II. strove to reduce the papal authority to a 
shadow, and to render episcopal jurisdiction subservient to 
the crown—while he suppressed the monasteries, and 
sought to withdraw clerical education from the superinten- 
dence of the bishops—he changed at the same time the 
whole judicial system; superseded, for the purpose of ren- 
dering his power more central, the three councils of admi- 
nistration by a general one, and like the French Jacobins 
after him, made a new and arbitrary classification of the 
old Provinces, whereby local customs and institutions and 
corporate privileges were suddenly annihilated. The 
sequel of that story is well known. 

he Revolution of Brabant, unstained by crime, purely 
defensive in its nature, and wherein all orders co-operated 
for the maintenance of religion, law, and and liberties, was 
like the contemporary struggle of Poland, a noble episode 
in the disastrous history of the eighteenth century. Here, 
however, we may observe a phenomenon which frequently 
occurs in great political commotions. A very democratic 
party, that afterwards hailed‘the advent of French Jacobin- 
ism, and headed by an advocate of the name of Vonck, 
strove to substitute for the principles of a genuine, con- 
servative freedom, the licentious maxims of revolutionary 
equality. This party, then a contemptible minority, but 
afterwards hatched under the wings of French and Dutch 
domination, has attained to the most fearful dimensions, 
and now menaces the very existence of religion, order, and 
liberty in Belgium. 





* Correspondance Manuscrite du Duc. 
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In the midst of these commotions Joseph II. died, and 
* after sowing the whirlwind, left his successors to reap the 
storm.”’” The Emperor Leopold rescinded the obnoxious 
edicts of his predecessor, and placed the civil and ecclesi- 
astical institutions of the country on their former footing. 
Then came the French Revolution, which, like the simoom 
of the desert, withered up all social vegetation, and left 
behind it a sickly languor, more fatal than on its first 
destructive sweep. After a series of disasters, the Em- 
peror Francis I]. by the treaty of Campo Formio, ceded 
the Low Countries to the French in the year 1797; and 
thus did Belgium lose not only her nationality, but those 
old national institutions to which she had long clung with 
such devoted zeal. But for the rash, unjust, and violent 
measures of Joseph II. and the consequent distrust of 
Austria thereby inspired, those Provinces would have 
made a far more vigorous stand against the invading 
armies of Jacobin France, Thus hath Europe cause to 
lament, even to this day, the fatal policy of that imperial 
Revolutionist.* ‘ 

From the year 1797, down to 1814, Belgium, with her 
Church despoiled of its wealth, and cramped and fettered 
in its jurisdiction—with her seats of learning contaminated 
—her ancient laws, customs, and liberties trampled under 
foot—with her population decimated by the military con- 
scription—“ remained a pitiful, pelting province’’ of revolu- 
tionary France. The memorable year 1814, which wit- 
nessed the downfall of Europe’s oppressor, and was to so 
many nations a year of gratulation and jubilee, witnessed 
the unpropitious union consummated between Belgium and 
Holland—countries so long divided in religious creed, and 
by political rivalry. It would be needless to recall to the 
recollection of the reader, the many wrongs and injustices 
whereof the former country had to complain, and which led to 
the violent rupture of 1830. A constitution fraudulently im- 
posed—an excessive increased taxation from the arbitrary 
annexation to Belgium of Holland’s public debt—the most 
revolting partiality shown to the Dutch in the distribution 
of places of trust and emolument—the Dutch declared the 
official language not only in the Flemish, but even in the 
Walloon Provinces—and a persecution more violent and 
absurd even than that of Joseph II. carried on against the 





* See Histoire de la Belgique, par le Chanoine de Smet. t. ii. p. 282. 
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Catholic church by the proscription of the Catholic Press— 
by the encouragement given to most infamous libels upon 
her doctrine and discipline—by the imprisonment of most 
virtuous ecclesiastics—the shutting up of lay Catholic Col- 
leges—and the attempt to defile and enslave clerical edu- 
cation: such was the burden of charges that one country 
had to prefer against the other. The result of that tyran- 
nical policy is still fresh in the remembrance of all. 

A writer in this Journal has, on a former occasion, proved 
that the’ Belgian clergy were not the authors of the Revo- 
lution of 1830; but that in self-defence, and by the force 
of extraneous circumstances, they were drawn into the 
stream of that movement. But what has not been sufh- 
ciently observed, is the severe chastisement inflicted by 
Heaven on a Prince, who, though possessed of some esti- 
mable qualities, lent himself as a blind instrument to the 
culpable designs of God’s enemies. He lived to see those 
Belgian Liberals, who had at first cheered him on in his 
assaults upon the church, become his most bitter adver- 
saries. He lived to see Provinces which, by a policy of 
prudence, justice, and conciliation, might in time have 
coalesced into a compact, well-set, well-united monarchy, 
violently dissevered, through his obstinacy and folly ; the 
affections of his Dutch subjects, to whose sectarian preju- 
dices and selfish jealousy, he had sacrificed one-half of his 
kingdom, cooled, and finally alienated from him; and 
lastl , in consequence of a domestic alliance* with a 
country from which he was politically divorced, himself 
compelled to abdicate his throne, and live and die an exile 
in a distant land. God forbid that we should triumph 
over fallen greatness; but surely we are free to declare, 
that as a warning to those rulers who lay sacrilegious 
hands on the Ark of the Lord, history will not fail to 
record this catastrophe among the many like awful judg- 
ments of God. 

We have now arrived at the Revolution of September, 
1830, and although it is our intention to describe more at 
length the religious and social condition of Belgium, as it 
has been within the last fifteen years, yet, without a 
retrospective glance at the preceding fifty years, it would 
not have been easy to explain to the reader many pheno- 
mena in the moral and political life of that country. 





* His marriage with the Belgian Countess D’Oultramont. 
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We shall speak in the first place of the state of religion 
among the different classes of the Belgian population ; 
secondly, of the state of education and literature; and 
thirdly, of the political condition of the country. 

Under the first head, we shall commence with an 
account of the nobility, and terminate with that of the 
clergy, and the regular communities of either sex. 

1. All accounts which we have réceived, and from 
various quarters, concur in representing the ancient nobi- 
lity of Belgium, as remarkable for their attachment to 
religion, and for the zealous observance of her precepts. 
The Merodes, the Robianos, the Gerlaches, the Ahren- 
bergs, and the Vilain XIV. are the main supports and 
ornaments of the church in that country, and preside over 
every religious, benevolent, and useful enterprize. The 
great moral amelioration which in many European coun- 
tries has. taken place among the nobles, who in the last 
century were the source of so much moral and intellectual 
corruption, is one of the most striking phenomena in the 
present age. In France, in Westphalia, in the Catholic parts 
of Baden and Wirtemberg, among a portion of the Bava- 
rian nobles, and in some districts of Italy, this happy change 
is perceptible. On the other hand, in Hungary, in Bohe- 
mia, and even in Austria, the zealous practice of religious 
duties is rare among this class—there are even occasional 
examples of positive infidelity; and at Vienna, for example, 
the nobles as a body are in moral worth vastly inferior 
to the middle and lower classes. The causes of this moral 
improvement among the nobles of Catholic Europe, must 
be sought for first in the severe chastisement which some 
have endured, and in the awful lesson which all have been 
taught by the French Revolution of 1789; and secondly, 
in the superior facility which from their fortunes they pos- 
sess over the middle classes in being able to select in 
countries, however remote, the fitting places of education 
for their youtli. 

2. If from the nobility we turn to the middle classes of 
Belgium, the spectacle presented is far from so cheering. 
Here, indeed, the honourable position which these classes 
held in Belgian society—the political influence that, down 
to the commencement of the French Revolution, they had 
retained—were calculated, to guard them against those 
political delusions, which in France and Spain, for example, 
where Absolutism had long undermined the national 
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liberties, that revolution there exercised upon those orders 
of society. These classes, indeed, from the greater vicissi- 
tudes to which their fortunes are exposed—from the men- 
tal restlessness that their pursuits call forth—from the arro- 
gance that suddenly acquired wealth is apt to inspire—from 
the inborn jealousy of rank, and from the less liberal 
nature of many of their occupations, that are calculated to 
engross the mind, and divert.it from the contemplation of 
high spiritual concerns—these classes, we say, have in all 
ages and in all countries, been more prone to political tur- 
bulence, and more accessible to religious error. Hence, 
without a careful education on the one hand, and an en- 
larged sphere of municipal and political freedom on the 
other, they become dangerous to society. Let us not, 
however, be understood as wishing to disparage these 
orders, or underrate their moral excellencies and politi- 
cal importance ; for without a contented, prosperous, and 
intelligent middle class, no nation can attain a high 
degree of civilization. 

his portion of society, with propensities thus dangerous, 
was, in Belgium, during the French and Dutch domina- 
tion, debauched in the public educational establishments ; 
and although since the Revolution of 1830, freedom of edu- 
cation has directly and indirectly very much corrected the 
evil, it has not yet had time to eradicate it. To this ele- 
ment of disorder, we must add the violent political hos- 
tility entertained since 1830, by a large portion of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing bodies towards the clergy, who 
are wrongly looked upon as the fist authors of a Revolu- 
tion, which, beneficial in other respects, has undeniably 
inflicted a severe blow on many branches of trade and 
industry. 

The medical profession, many of whose members were 
for forty years brought up at Universities, where Mate- 
rialism was so paramount, must naturally contain many 
elements of moral and intellectual corruption. The Code 
Napoléon, introduced by the French into Belgium, though 
admirable for analytic method, yet by its total forgetful- 
ness of religion, (the name of God scarcely once occurring 
in its pages)—by its servile adherence to the-political doc- 
trines of the Revolution—and by its alienation from the 
historical past, is calculated to lead to a narrow, illiberal, 
political Rationalism. Hence, this system of jurisprudence 
was not of a nature to counteract among the lawyers of 
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that country, the effects of a bad education, as well as the 
general evil tendencies of the age. In Belgium, like all 
the other countries into which the French Revolution has 
penetrated, many of the civil functionaries cling with sin- 
gular tenacity to its traditions, and form one of the classes 
in which religious indifferentism has struck the deepest 
roots. 

It is then among these classes, the manufacturers, the 
lawyers, the physicians, and the functionaries of govern- 
ment, that the Church of Belgium has to encounter the 
most formidable and most implacable adversaries. Here 
the irreligious journals which openly declare that the con- 
stitution is to be overthrown, and the religious liberties 
of Catholics swept away by revolutionary vio gag sae 
revolutionairement,) find their chief supporters. ere the 


Jacobin clubs, called masonic lodges, and which are of 
a far more malignant nature than the same in our own 
country, recruit their most zealous adepts. Here the 
patrons and encouragers of the impious French literature, 
which in order to taint an innocent population, is, in cheap 
tracts and even Flemish translations, scattered through 


towns and hamlets, are to be found. 

But, thank Heaven! there is in all these bodies a pow- 
erful minority, devoted to the church, and which resolutely 
combats all these evil tendencies. We have received most 
touching accounts of the piety of some of the master- 
manufacturers, and of their religious solicitude in regard 
to the spiritual and temporal wants of the individuals in 
their employ. In their factory-rooms are inscribed in 
large letters, “‘ No swearing is here allowed ;’’ the sexes 
are, wherever it is possible, rigidly separated; and in the 
different compartments superintendents are appointed to 
watch over the moral conduct of the artisans. Members 
of the family give catechetical instruction to the factory 
children at appointed times; and there are even a few fac- 
tories at Ghent, containing domestic chapels, where the 
operatives perform their morning and evening devotions. 

he children attend the Sunday schools, so generally dif- 
fused through Belgium, and in which, together with adults 
of the same class, they receive religious and secular in- 
struction. Even in those factories belonging to masters 
indifferent or hostile to religion, certain moral precautions 
are observed, which in our own country are too often neg- 
lected; and the female members, at least, of the pro- 
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prietor’s family, are not inattentive to the spiritual wants 
of the children in his employ. We are happy, indeed, 
to hear from many quarters, that the Belgian women of all 
ranks are distinguished for the most exemplary piety and 
attachment to the church. Here let us pause for a mo- 
ment, and contemplate the benign influence of the female 
sex on society. 

Without that saving influence, religion in France would 
have utterly perished in the middle class; and in Belgium 
it would have incurred the greatest peril. While the men, 
for the last fifty years, have been mostly brought up in 
irreligious colleges, the fair sex has been educated in reli- 
gious communities, which have happily developed its 
native sentiments of piety. Woman, indeed, without reli- 
gion, would be a sort of monster in creation. Her tender 
sensibilities, her exqpisite sense and acute sagacity, 
make her apprehend the truths of religion more easily 
than man, with his slower and more unwieldy ratiocination, 
his more discursive imagination, and more violent passions. 
And how exalted is the mission she fulfils in social life! 
She implants in the mind of childhood the first seeds of 
religious doctrine and virtuous sentiment; and in man’s 
maturer life, how often does her fond solicitude repair the 
ravages which the storms of passion, or the blights of 
error, have made in his moral culture! She bides her 
opportunity, and in the hour of sorrow, sickness, and mis- 
fortune, she bids him in gentle tones, and with still more 
gentle looks, seek that spring whence alone he can draw 
strength, and solace, and enduring hope. While univer- 
sally admitted to be the best guardian of moral decorum, 
refinement of manners, and purity of language, she is 
also the priestess that guards on the domestic hearth the 
perpetual fire of religion. But this portrait is more par- 
ticularly applicable to woman under the Christian dis- 
pensation. 

Nothing can afford a stronger proof of the moral sound- 
ness still existing in the middle classes, than the following 
facts which we can advance on the oral testimony cf 
respectable Belgian clergymen. There are cities in Flan- 
ders containing a population of twenty thousand souls, 
where not one hundred can be found, who will. abstain 
from the Easter Communion; and there are towns with a 
population of ten thousand, where not upwards of ten indi- 
viduals wil, by the non-observance of their Paschal duties, 
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set the mandates of the church at defiance. In one of the 
chief cities of Belgium, as we were informed by a venera- 
ble clergyman, and in a parish inhabited by the wealthier 
class, where the population amounted to five thousand 
souls, there are but three hundred individuals who fail in a 
compliance with that religious obligation. 

These Paschal Communions, be it observed, are only in 
proportion to the average number of communions through- 
out the year. Admitting that the observance of this reli- 
gious practice is not an universal or unerring test of purity 
of morals, or integrity of faith; yet we may reply that, as 
Rochefoucauld has well defined hypocrisy to be an homage 
rendered to virtue, it is only in countries where religion 
has retained a paramount influence on society, that reli- 
gious hypocrisy will in some cases be resorted to; and 
secondly, that it is a vice too base to become general, and 
too difficult of practice to remain long undetected. 

Another fact which speaks strongly in favour of the 
middle classes, is the wide spread and flourishing con- 
dition of the. lay confraternities throughout the country, 
and into which many of the wealthier burgesses are incor- 
porated. There is scarcely a parish in Belgium without one 
or two of these pious sodalities.* The society of St. Vin- 
cent of Paul, for relieving the spiritual and temporal wants 
of the humbler ranks of society; the association of St. 
Francis Regis, for discouraging illicit connexions, and 
facilitating matrimonial unions among the poor of 
large towns; the association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and many other lay confraternities that are con- 
stantly springing up in Belgium, and which enjoin on 
their members prayer, frequentation of the sacraments, 
and active benevolence; all these are supported as well by 
the members of the learned professions and commercial 
class, as by the high mobility. 

We have found it, necessary to dwell longer on the 
spiritual condition of the middle classes in Belgium, be- 
cause it is precisely among these that the elements of good 
and evil are most intermixed, and consequently most re- 
quire a sifting hand. 





* To give an instance in point, there is a city with a population of 20,000 souls, 
possessing three lay confraternities; one for the adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, another for devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and a third for worship of the 
Most Holy Trinity. To the first belong the leading and wealthy burgesses of the 
city; to the second a number of the most pious inhabitants, out of different 
classes of life; and to the third all the peasantry of the adjoining parts. 
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3. To descend now to the lower rank of burgesses or shop- 
keepers. All accounts which we have received, whether 
from natives or foreigners, concur in representing this order 
of men as one distinguished for honesty, virtue, and 
attachment to the church. The lower classes of the town 
population, excepting the artisans of a few large manufac- 
turing cities,* bear a moral and religious character. The 
religious zeal of the populace of Brussels was, a few years 
ago, tested in a remarkable manner. During the proces- 
sion of Corpus Christi, a file of troops, at the command of 
the officer, refused to present arms to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as it passed. This insult the crowd deeply resented, 
but disdained to notice at the time. As soon as the 

rocession was over, the multitude proceeded to the guard- 

ouse, and with loud cries declared it had come to exercise 
summary justice on the officer, the author of the outrage. 
The colonel of the garrison came forward, and allayed the 
rage of the people by promising that the officer’s conduct 
should be investigated, and, if found guilty, he should be 
sentenced to a week’s imprisonment. 

4, Therural population of Belgium is excellent ; and for 
purity of morals and piety, especially in Flanders, may be 
ranked with the admirable peasantry of Catholic Germany 
and Switzerland. Their piety is evinced in their crowded 
attendance at church on week-days, as well as on Sundays 
and holidays—in their love for their pastors—in the fervent 
devotion with which they follow processions and _ pilgri- 
mages—and in the universal prevalence. among them of 
lay confraternities, which enjoin on their members prayer, 
frequentation of the sacraments, and the practice of 
charity. Their. purity of morals is manifest from the 
— horror attached to the crimes of drunkenness and 

ornication ; and from the extreme rareness of bastardy in 

most of the rural districts. When an illegitimate child is 
given birth to, there is there, as in Igeland, a general out- 
cry of indignation through the parish. It is highly honour- 
able to Belgium that, over-run as the country has so often 
been by foreign armies, and oppressed by governments that 
for fifty years sought to sap her faith and corrupt her 
virtue, she has preserved her morals so untainted. And 





* There are cities, like Ghent, Liege, and especially Verviers, where the prin- 
ciples and example of the master-manufacturers exert a most fatal influence on 
the operatives in their employ. The same remark will apply to the travelling 
clerks, very many of whom, in Belgium as in France, are a pest to society. 
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this remark applies not only to the rural population, but to 
the inhabitants of remoter towns. There is a town con- 
taining nine thousand souls, and among these, we were 
credibly informed, there were often not more than five 
illegitimate births in the year. 

The general religiousness of the Flemish peasantry we 
can ourselves bear witness to; but the foregoing particulars 
we have derived from the oral testimony of pious and 
experienced clergymen. 

The Walloons, or the inhabitants of Liege, Namur, and 
other places that speak the French language, and have the 
French blood in their veins, are distinguished for a more 
vivacious temperament than the Flemings, whose natural 
gravity renders them more docile to the precepts of 
religion. The former, though in the sixteenth century 
they offered the most energetic resistance to Protestantism, 
have in latter times been more obnoxious to the bad litera- 
ture of France; and are, on the whole, inferior to the 
Flemish population in piety and virtue. 

5. We have now come to the most important order in 
society, and the one on which in every country the moral 
and religious character of a nation so much depends. In 
piety, zeal, and purity of conduct, the Belgian clergy vies 
with that of France; but it possesses far more freedom for 
the exercise of its imfluence, and far more scope for the 
practice of its charities. The excellence of this priesthood 
is manifest from the decorum and dignity with which it 
performs all the functions of religion; from an unremitting 
attendance to its sacred duties, perceptible even to the 
most superficial observer; from its active encouragement 
of all institutions connected with piety, charity, and educa- 
tion; from the love and confidence it inspires into all the 
religious portion of the laity ; and from the homage ren- 
dered to its virtues by friend and foe. On the piety 
and learning of this priesthood, and the influence it has 
thereby acquired, we shall now cite a passage from the 
gene at the head of this article, which is written 

y a member of the Chamber of Representatives, dis- 


tinguished, alike for his religious zeal and statesmanlike 
talents. # 


“To what then,” says M. de Decker, “are we to ascribe the influ- 
ence of the Belgian clergy? To the fact, that this clergy tried in 
the crucible of persecution, is exemplary in respect to faith and 
morals ; and also, that it is in general very well informed ; though 
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the necessity for promptly filling up the vacancies in the sanctuary, 
occasioned by the jealous interference of preceding governments, 
has not yet permitted the course of ecclesiastic studies to receive 
the extension, which is reserved for them in future. The influence 
of the clergy is also traceable to that activity of spirit, whereof it has 
given so many proofs, when, to use the words of the liberal deputy, 
M. Rogier, it struggled with energy against a foreign government, 
whose acts and tendencies menaced at once the faith and tho 
nationality of the country. Lastly, this influence, he continues, is 
traceable to its political doctrines, which so happily connected it 
with the triumph of freedom. 

“To these causes of influence, peculiar to the Belgian priesthood, 
we must add those general causes of influence possessed by religious 
power over civil society. I will briefly enumerate them. 

“Religious authority, by its very constitution and doctrines, has 
a twofold and immense advantage over the civil power. The latter 
sees its influence broken by that spirit of independence, which 
is innate in all minds. The most ingenious mechanism can at best 
but disguise from certain eyes the profound defects of its constitu- 
tion, especially when compared with the vigorous constitution and 
indivisible unity of the church. With respect to doctrines, who 
doth not know the attempts, the essays, and the countless and 
endless innovations which in politics the anarchy of intelligences has 
given rise to? Religious authority, though upon matters of a 
subordinate kind, it has often compromised and often yielded, 
maintains the defence of its principles with a constancy to which 
the most eminent intellects have rendered homage. There has 
never existed, says M. Guizot, a government more consistent, more 
systematic than the Roman Church; and that full knowledge of 
what we wish for—that complete and rational adhesion to a doc- 
trine and to a design, is itself a power. (Histoire de la Civilisation, 
12 Lecon.) 

“The clergy has always been indebted, and is still indebted fora 
great part of its moral force to its virtues. Nothing resists, as has 
so often been said, the empire of talent and virtue combined. Its 
self-devotedness, especially a devotedness which the world either 
mistakes or calumniates, insures it a place in the hearts of the mul- 
titude. The people instinctively understand who are their true 
friends ; they know how to distinguish from speculators and re- 
formists of the closet, the priest whom they find by their side 
in all the solemn moments of life, and whose whole existence is 
one continued act of self-denial and self-devotion. 

“By birth the priesthood is essentially popular; but by the 
respect it derives from the two-fold qualification of mbdrality and 
of science required for the exercise of its ministry, it ranks with the 
upper classes of society.* The ordinary enlighteners of nations 





* M. de Chateaubriand, in his “ Etudes Historiques,” points out the happy 
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have a hold only on well-informed men ; the clergy has a hold upon 
ignorance itself, which it exalts with the lever of faith. Temporal 
power extends only to outward acts; spiritual authority regulates 
the thought and directs the will. In a word, (and in saying so, 
we say every thing,} the church reigns over consciences.”— 


pp. 43—45. 


This honourable testimony in behalf of the Belgian 
clergy, uttered by a Catholic deputy, is corroborated by 
one of the leaders of the anti-catholic party in the Cham- 
ber of Representatives. 


“T have, on different occasions,” said M. Le Beau, “ in a speech 
delivered two years ago, pronounced an eulogy on the Belgian 
clergy, because I have learned to know them, because my minis- 
terial career having often brought me in contact with them, I have 
been enabled by my own experience to ascertain the austerity of 
their morals, their enlightenment, and their spirit of bene- 
ficence.”* 


This eulogium the Belgian priesthood well deserves, 
whether we consider the zeal, the firmness, and the learn- 
ing of the prelates; the active, laborious, and edifying 


lives of the parochial clergy; or the charity, self-devotion, 
and piety of the regular orders and congregations of either 
sex. It affords us great pleasure to be able to assert, on 
good authority, that the best understanding and most 
cordial harmony prevail between the secular and the 
regular clergy, and among the various branches of the latter. 

uring the times of the French and Dutch domination, 
scarcely any religious orders of men were tolerated; and 
the facility with which, under the new system of freedom, 
these orders have sprung up—the rapidity with which they 
have spread—and the success that has crowned their 
efforts, attest the vitality and energy of faith in the Bel- 
gian people. The following enumeration of the houses 
severally belonging to the different orders and congrega- 
tions of men in the six dioceses of Belgium, extracted 
from the Royal Almanac of the present year, will prove 
the truth of our assertion. Most of these houses, be it 





effects of the concurrence of these two kinds of influence, which enabled the 
clergy to lay hold on society by its two extreme points (attaquer la société par 
les deux bouts.) 

* “ J’ai fait 4 diverses reprises l’éloge du elergé Belge, parceque j’ai appris & 
connoitre le clergé, parceque ma carriére adininistrative m’a mis en rapport 
avec lui, parceque j’ai pu constater par ma propre expérience l’austerité de ses 
Meeurs, sa bienfaisance, et ses lumieres.””—Discours du 18 Mars, 1843. 
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remembered, have been established within the last fifteen 
years. 


Houses. 
In the diocess of Malines . , 30 
In the diocess of Bruges = - 13 
In the diocess of Ghent e . 21 
In the diocess of Liege . ° ° 9 
In the diocess of Namur . ° ° 10 
In the diocess of Tournay ° 10 . 
Total. .93 . 


Among these male communities, the most numerous are 
the Christian Brothers, the Brothers of Good Works, and 
the rest, who impart a gratuitous education to the children 
of the lower classes, hold evening schools for adult opera- 
tives, and, in some cases, combine with the rudiments of 
religious and secular knowledge an instruction in various 
trades. Or again, the Brothers of St. Joseph, the Alexians, 
and the Brothers of the Canon Triest, who attend on the 
sick in hospitals and in private dwellings, receive into 
their asylums the blind, the deaf and dumb, infirm old 
men, lunatics, and persons afflicted with incurable disor- 
ders; or afford gratuitous burial to the poor. Some 
orders, less widely diffused, like the Jesuits, the Redemp- 
torists, the Augustinians, and the Dominicans, devote 
themselves to the office of preaching, and the duties of the 
sacred ministry. Others, like the Premonstratensians, 
the Bernardines, the Jesuits, and a new congregation 
called Priests of Mary, have opened colleges, where the 
humanities, and sometimes even philosophy and theology, 
are taught. Others again, like the Carmelites and the 
Recollects, combine with spiritual contemplation, instruc- 
tion in the higher as well as elementary branches of learn- 
ing; or like the Trappists, unite to the most austere 
— of ascetic devotion the reclaiming of uncultivated 

ands. These various orders and congregations, thank 
Heaven! flourish in discipline, and yearly increase in 
‘ numbers ;-nor has the vigilant eye of the most malignant 
hostility been able to detect scandals, or even abuses. 
The female communities next claim our attention. We 
find, in the work above-quoted, the following enumeration 
of their different houses. The reader must not be surprised 
at their great numerical superiority over the male congre- 
gations; for, while under the French and Dutch govern- 
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ments, the latter were for the most part rigidly proscribed, 
the former generally enjoyed toleration. 


Communities of religious women in the several diocesses of Belgium. 
Houses. 
In the diocess of Malines ~ oo 
In the diocess of Bruges ; . 129 
In the diocess of Ghent . ‘ : 93 
In the diocess of Liege . ‘ ° 36 
In the diocess of Namur ‘ ‘ 48 
In the diocess of Tournay ° ° 53 


Total . . 466 


Of these religious communities, the largest number, 
like the Ursulines, the Ladies of the Visitation, the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart, the Servants of Mary, the Beguines, 
and the rest, dedicate their time to the gratuitous educa- 
tion of poor children ; instructing girls in different manual 
works, sometimes even direct a school of manufacturing 
industry, or impart, on moderate terms, a solid and refined 
education to young ladies of the higher class. Many, like 
the Hospitallers, the Sisters of St. Vincent of Paul, the 
Sisters of Charity, of the Canon Triest, the Bernardines, 
and the rest, combine with the gratuitous instruction of 
poor children in religion and the rudiments of learning, 
attendance on the sick in hospitals or in private dwellings, 
or undertake the education of young ladies, take charge of 
orphans and deaf and dumb girls, infirm old men and 
women, or such as are afflicted with insanity and incurable 
disorders.* Others, like the ‘“‘ Daughters of the Good 
Shepherd,’’ devote themselves to the task of reclaiming 
from their evil courses abandoned women; or like the 
** Sisters of St. Joseph,’’ to reforming the moral habits of 
youthful delinquents of their own sex in the houses of cor- 





* In visiting a convent’of Sisters of Charity in Belgium, we were much struck 
with seeing a number of little children, from two to eight years of age, taken care 
of by the good nuns, during the hours the mothers were at work. To how many 
and what frightful accidents are not the young children of the lower classes, in 
larger towns especially, exposed during the critical hours of the absence of the 
parents and elder sisters from home! Not only within the convent walls are the 
children secured from bodily dangers, but their tender minds receive none but 
impressions of virtue and piety. We trust to see the same practice adopted in 
some of the religious communities in ourown country. Protestant mothers, even, 
would be glad to confide to the tender care of Sisters of Charity their own infants, 
at an age when their religious principles cannot be tampered with; and our 
wealthier Protestant brethren would then, no doubt, feel themselves justified in 
— a helping hand to institutions of such refined and wide-embracing 

nevolence. 
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rection. A few, like the Carmelites, the poor Clares, and 
the. Capuchinesses, are exclusively given up to spiritual 
contemplation. 

The virtues of the angelic beings, who devote themselves 
to these several ministrations of Christian love, as they are 
above human recompense, are beyond human praise, and 
reverential silence is their most fitting eulogy. This only 
will we venture to assert, that if the corruption, the crimes, 
and the impiety of our age could be expiated—if the anger 
of the Almighty could be averted from the nations of 
Europe, surely it would be by the self-immolation of these 
victims of charity. We shall conclude our observations on 
the religious communitits of Belgium, with the just remark 
of the Canon De Smet: 


“‘Profoundly religious,” says he, in his useful work, the History of 
Belgium, “ profoundly religious, the Belgian provinces abounded in 
institutions of charity, when the French Revolution came to destroy 
all that bore the impress of religion. As soon, however, as the 
Concordat of 1801 gave a show of freedom to religion, a zeal active 
and prolific in resources, soon repaired the losses, which misfortune 
and indigence had experienced. Hospitals, orphanages, asylums 
for old men, and Sunday-schools were everywhere re-opened ; new 
institutions, like those for foundlings and the deaf and dumb, were 
imported from neighbouring countries. There are few human 
infirmities, which find not now among the Belgians all the solace 
that can be expected.”—Vol. ii. p. 338.’ 


It is right to observe that, amid the general confiscation 
of church property, consummated by the French revolu- 
tionists in the country we are describing, the possessions, 
moveable and immoveable, of the hospitals and Beguig- 
nages were happily rescued from the grasp of the spoiler. 

I. We have now come to the second part of our article, 
where we intend speaking of the state of education and 
learning in Belgium. The same judicious writer, whom 
we have just quoted, makes the following sensible remarks 
on the state of education in Belgium for the last eighty 
years : 


“When the suppression of the Order of the Jesuits,” says he, “had 
struck a fatal blow to education throughout all Catholic Europe, 
‘Maria Theresa formed a new plan of instruction in order to fill up 
the void that had been thus left. A royal commission of instruc- 
tion was set up at Brussels for the purpose of. watching over the 
execution of measures adopted by the empress, and over the plan 
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of studies which she had prescribed. In this plan it was enjoined, 
that for the future, the students during their six years of Humani- 
ties, should be taught Greek simultaneously with Latin, and as 
accessory parts of education, geography, history, and the elements 
of mathematics. A large college was established at Brussels on 
‘the model of the Theresian academy at Vienna, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Bruges, Ruremande, Luxemburg, Namur, Mons and Tournai had 
colleges with boarders, and some other cities simple colleges. 

“The French invasion came to destroy all those establishments, 
and at the same time the University of Louvain, that for three cen- 
turies had enjoyed a just renown. According to the plan of the 
new revolutionary government to concentrate everything at Paris, 
a single university was there established for all France, an 
academy at Brussels, and lyceums in the other chief cities of the 
Departments. In these new schools all studies were directed 
towards the military profession, and the other professions were en- 
tirely sacrificed to the latter. They never in consequence obtained 
the confidence of parents. 

“The Dutch government arrogated to itself the monopoly of 
instruction. In despite of its flat materialism, it doubtless con- 
tributed towards the improvement of methods in instruction ; 
but would have ended with completely banishing religion from 
education. Since the revolution of 1830, popular education 
has made real progress.” —Histoire de la Belgique, par M. de Smet, 
t. li. s. 345-6. cinquiéme edition. 


For the twelve years succeeding the Revolution, the 
clergy made extraordinary efforts to extend, as well as 
ameliorate, elementary instruction, which, corrupted as it 
had been under the Dutch government, was become an 
object of general distrust. hile the government schools 
were almost deserted, those founded by the clergy were 
very well attended ; but the want of a general school orga- 
nization was deeply felt. In the year 1843, a law which 
met the sanction ‘of the Catholic majority in the two 
Chambers, was passed on this important matter. It 
stipulates, among other things, that there shall be a cer- 
tain number of elementary schools founded by the govern- 
ment, with the right of nominating their masters and 
administrators; then, that each Commune, with a few 
specified exceptions, should establish or adopt a school, 
whose superiors and administrators should be nominated 
by the local authorities subject to the confirmation of the 
government. In all these schools religion and morality 
must be taught, and the religious instructors are to be 
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appointed by the Catholic bishops ;* and where there are 
children of other persuasions, by their religious authorities. 
The government has in each canton its civil inspectors, to 
make periodical reports on the state of civil instruction in 
the schools; the bishops have their ecclesiastical inspec- 
tors, to report on the religious and moral condition of the 
schools; and such reports the prelates must forward to the 
Minister of the Home Department every October. A 
schoolmaster may, for a certain term, be suspended from 
his functions by the local authorities of the Commune. He 
has, however, an appeal to the Central Board of Instruc- 
tion, presided over by the Minister, and in which alone is 
vested the right of dismissal. In this supreme council the 
. bishop, or his delegate, has but a consultative voice. This 
is the weakest point in the law, and one to which the most 
vigilant attention on the part of the clergy must be 
directed ; for if a schoolmaster abuses his trust, the bishop, 
in case the board be hostile, has no other remedy than the 
withdrawal of the chaplain from the school. As yet, the 
law works well, and has afforded satisfaction to the clergy. 
The following report, taken from the Journal of Bruxelles 


of July last, affords a very favourable picture of the state 
of popular education in Belgium: 


“The law, which organizes elementary instruction, has been 
only eighteen months in force. It is one, which from the numerous 
details it embraces, was calculated to encounter the greatest obsta- 
cles; and yet it may safely be affirmed, that the greatest step in 
improvement is already made, and that some parts only of this vast 
edifice remain to be completed, to enable Belgium to sustain a com- 
parison with those countries, where elementary instruction is the 
most diffused. Our readers are aware that the law of September 
1843, while it lays down the principle that each commune should 
have its school, leaves to the local authorities a certain latitude as 
to the fulfilment of this obligation. This duty they may satisfy by 
either establishing a commune school, or by adopting a private one, 
or by obtaining a dispensation when it is proved that existing 
establishments provide in a suitable manner for instruction. A rapid 
glance at the state of things in each province will show that on the 
whole the law is executed with much zeal and method ; and that if 
at the present time there are still defects in its execution, they are 
to be ascribed less to the want of good will, than to physical, and 





* The government has two normal schools for the education of schoolmasters; 
the bishops seven schools; and out of these the candidates for the direction of the 
communal schools are taken. 
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often. insuperable difficulties. In the province of Antwerp, every 
commune, with the exception of two, has at least one elementary 
school; some are provided with even two schools. 

“In the province of West Flanders, out of two hundred and 
forty-eight communal districts, there are not more than eleven in 
which elementary instruction is not perfectly organized. The num- 
ber of scholars in that province amounted last year to 53,882, which 
is in the proportion of one pupil to every twelve inhabitants. More 
than one-half of the pupils (29,300) belong to the indigent class. 
In the province of East Flanders, popular education is far from 
being organized in all the communes. The number of children 
frequenting the elementary schools was in last January 28,383. 
Now, as, in order to furnish one scholar out of every ten inhabitants, 
the number should have amounted to 78,703, we see that either 
popular instruction is still very incomplete, or that the uncontrolled 
schools are much more frequented than the others. Probably both 
hypotheses will be found to be correct. In the province of Hainault,’ 
elementary instruction has, since the law of September 1843, made 
in every respect notable progress. Sixty-six thousand and six 
children frequented the popular schools in the year 1844. This. 
makes exactly one pupil to every ten inhabitants. Poor children 
constitute the half of this number (32,938). In one canton of this 
province (Chimay) the progress has been so great, that there is one 
pupil to every six inhabitants ; so that soon it will be a rare occur- 
rence there to find any young people totally ignorant. 

The whole province of Luxemburg presents the spectacle exhi- 
bited by the single canton of Chimay in Hainault. Four hundred 
and twenty-one elementary schools are there frequented by 27,306 
pupils ; and this makes nearly one scholar to every six inhabitants. 
Of these children 8,748 receive gratuitous instruction. The greater 
part of private schools has disappeared since the new organization 
has been injgoduced. The state of popular education is not so 
satisfactory M the provinces of Liége and Limburg. Thirty-five 
communes in the first are without schools, and as they are poor and 
small, itis probable that they will not soon be provided with such. 
The 344 existing institutions were last year frequented by 31,627 
scholars, of whom 18,952 belonged to the indigent class. This is 
nearly one pupil to every thirteen inhabitants. 

“In Limburg, where there are 208 schools with 13,939 scholars, 
there are forty-one communes where elementary instruction is not 
yet organized. Twenty-four will probably for a long time yet be 
unable to provide themselves with schools. We have not received 
exact information touching the state of popular education in the 
provinces of Brabant and Namur. All that we know is that in 
both provinces the educational organization is nearly completed.” — 
(See Journal de Bruxelles, 16 Juillet, 1845 ; a Journal which in the 
soundness of its religious and political principles, the ability with 











s 
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which it is edited, and the moderation of language which characte- 
rizes it, discover it to be the leading organ of Belgian Catholics.) 


We think our readers will agree with us that, consider- 
ing the recent introduction of a general law on this matter, 
the state of popular education in Belgium, especially when 
we remember that a considerable number of private 
elementary schools is not included in this enumeration, 
could scarcely have been more flourishing. The instruc- 
tion in these schools comprises catechism, reading, writing; 
the elements of the French, Flemish, or German languages, 
according to the wants of localities ; the elementary part 
of arithmetic, and the legal standard of weights and 
measures. 

If from popular we pass to academic, or as it is called 
on the continent, secondary instruction, the spectacle is 
equally satisfactory. The very bad spirit which, under the 
French and Dutch domination, reigned, and _ partially still 
reigns, in the Athenées and Lyceums, has been counter- 
acted by Catholic academies, admirable both in*a moral 
and intellectual point of view ; and which, thanks to free- 
dom of education, have sprung up since the last revolution 
in great variety and abundance. These establishments 
are either the diocesan colleges (petits seminaires), open to 
lay and clerical students, and conducted by secular priests; 
or colleges, directed sometimes by pious laymen, but more 
frequently by religious corporations, like Jesuits, Premon- 
stratensians, Recollects, Priests of Mary, and the rest. In 
these colleges the Greek is taught simultaneously with 
the Latin, according to the recommendation of Erasmus ; 
a course of humanities, including poetry and“rhetoric, is 
given; and in the highest class, a Treatise of Tacitus and 
extracts from the Greek dramatists are frequently read. 
The mathematics and some of the physical sciences, 
ancient and modern history, and besides French and Fle- 
mish, the English and sometimes German tongues form a 
part of education. The student, after a seven years’ 
course in such colleges, repairs with great advantage to the 
university. 

Sinces the Revolution of 1830, which emancipated the 
church and the school from thraldom, the Catholic clergy 
and laity of Belgium have devoted great attention to the 
matter of education. The honour of their long-outraged 
faith—the pride of an insulted nationality—and the glory 
of letters have all concurred to inflame their zeal, and call 
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forth their intellectual energies. ‘Standing in close proxi- 
mity with four highly civilized countries—France, Holland, 
Germany, and England—and speaking the languages of 
the two former, and easily acquiring those of the two 
latter, the Belgian can with facility avail himself of their 
literary labours, and appropriate their several methods of 
instruction. Add to this the inestimable advantages of a 
zealous, watchful, moral superintendence, a mild discipline, 
and a thoroughly religious training of the youthful mind 
and character, and we may easily infer what blessings these 
institutions, by their number* as well as excellence, diffuse 
over the country. These establishments,{ conducted either 
by secular or regular ecclesiastics, sustain an active rivalry 
with the colleges called Athenées, which, though paid by 
the state, and in despite of the most extraordinary efforts, 
sink more and more in public estimation, and witness a 
gradual diminution in the number of their scholars. Thus, 
in the city of Ghent, where a large portion of the popula- 
tion is so irreligious, the Jesuit college, though not of long 
standing, has an equal number of scholars with the 
Athenée. Men, indifferent themselves to religion, will 
often wish to secure a good religious education to their 
offspring; and political adversaries of the Jesuits are 
sometimes known to confide their children to the care of 
those excellent teachers. 

In the theological seminaries (Grands Séminaires) there 
are long and regular courses of philosophy and theology; 
and the same remark applies to the noviciates of some of 
the religious orders: so that, in a few years, Belgium will 
be blessed with a very learned clergy. In these higher 
seminaries, where the course of studies lasts for five years, 
logic and metaphysics, dogmatic and moral theology, 





* M. De Decker says: “ Of the seventy-five establishments of secondary or 
academic instruction now existing in Belgium, thirty have been founded by the 
enlightened zeal of the clergy. ‘These figures are drawn from a recent official 
Report of the Minister of the Home Department.”—De Pinfluence du Clergé, 
p. 26. 

+ In one of these colleges (the Petit Seminaire of Malines), which enjoys great 
celebrity throughout Belgium, there are no less than fourteen professors: it is, in 
fact, a little university. We find professors of sacred eloquence, of introduction 
to philosophy, of logic and metaphysics, of moral philosophy, of history of philoso- 
phy, of philosophy of history, of mathematics, of physics, of astronomy, chemistry 
and elements of natural history, of rhetoric, and of the various classes for the 
ancient languages; and, _— there is a chair for the evidences of Christianity 
and of the Catholic faith, and introduction to church history. This college, fre- 
quented by many lay as well as clerical students, has been brought to its present 
state of perfection by that excellent prelate, the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, 

’ 
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ecclesiastical history, liturgy, and canon law are taught. 
Those who evince an aptitude for learning are, in order to 
perfect themselves in their studies, sent to the university. 

This excellent course of academic education for clerical 
and lay students, is crowned by the noble University of 
Louvain. This university, though re-established but ten 
years ago, and entirely supported by the benefactions of 
the faithful, has—as well by the orthodoxy of its principles 
and the strictness of its discipline, as by its comprehensive 
scheme of education, and the learning of its professors— 
acquired great celebrity. It unites the religious enthusiasm 
and scientific excellence of the best German Catholic 
universities, with a more severe and vigilant discipline. 

This university, which in 1834 was created by the 
Belgian episcopacy, and remain$ under its immediate 
superintendence, ‘‘ has realized,’”’ in the words of M. de 
Decker, “‘ amid the applause of learned Europe, the happy 
union of faith and science.”’ (See L’Influence du Clergé, 
p. 26.) There are from forty-six to fifty professors, and 
among them are some distinguished Germans and French- 
men. In the several departments of Theology, Philosophy, 
Roman Antiquities, Medieval History, Belles Lettres, and 
Political Economy, Professors De Ram, Ubaghs, Arendt, 
Moeller, Cazalés, and De Coux, have obtained great 
celebrity, and are not more distinguished for soundness of 
principles, than for extent of learning and originality of 
views. 

There are several halls, or as they are called in Belgium, 
** pedagogies,’ where the students of the several faculties 
dwell under certain disciplinary regulations. The theo- 
logical students are compelled to live in the hall attached 
to their faculty; and the lay students, though they be . 
permitted to inhabit private lodgings, are strongly recom- 
mended, as the best safeguard for piety and virtue, to dwell 
together in community. Immoral conduct is immediately 
punished with expulsion. After the example of many 
German universities, a literary society is annexed to the 
university, in order to stimulate the scientific ardour of her 
professors. 

It reflects the highest credit on the liberality and dis- 
cernment of the Belgian episcopacy, that, in undertaking 
the great work of the intellectual regeneration of their 
country, they should have called in the aid of several dis- 
tinguished foreigners. The many noble institutions for 


a 
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learning, formerly existing in the low countries, were swept 
away by the torrent of the French Revolution ; for a deadly 
hostility to the mural sciences was one of the most pro- 
minent characteristics of that revolution, whether in its 
republican or imperial phase. The government of the late 
Dutch king, while it affected to encourage learning, 
poisoned its well-springs with infidelity.* It was not 
therefore surprising that in this once flourishing country— 
desolated as she had been by battles, and ravaged with the 
greater scourge of revolution, engaged, too, in an unre- 
mitting strife for the purity of her faith, and the inde- 
pendence of her church against irreligious tyranny, 
whether monarchical or reyublican, from Joseph of Austria 
down to William of Holland—it was not surprising, we 
say, that this country should not have made the same 
advances in learning, as some more favoured lands. * But 
the ardour with which she has seized the first opportunity 
after her long and eventful struggles, to cultivate literature 
and the liberal arts, renders it probable that she will now 
sustain, and even surpass her ancient reputation. 

Besides the eminent men who adorn the university of 
Louvain, Belgium has in our times produced two original 
thinkers in Count Henri de Merode, and his relative Count 
de Beauffort; an accomplished orator and historian in the 
Baron de Gerlache; a distinguished writer in M. de 
Bominel, Bishop of Liege, and several very eminent 
literary and scientific men in the universities of Liege and 
Ghent, as well as in the Academy of Sciences. The 
Flemish language is now cultivated with great zeal; many 
valuable poetical and historical productions in that lan- 
guage belonging to the Medieval period, have been 
brought to light; and it is said that the Flemish muse is 
wooed with no inconsiderable success by some living 
aspirants. 

e should, however, be inclined to doubt whether poetry 
would ever be a salient point in the Flemish mind ; the 
Flemings, at least, often admit that they are not generally 
gifted with much imagination. Many of the more solid 
properties of the Tuetonic intellect—the spirit of patient 





* In visiting the library of Louvain, our attention was called to the fact, that 
the late government had stuffed its shelves with the productions of the rationalist 
divines of Protestant Germany; doubtiess for the especial edification of those 
youss Catholic theologians, whom that government strove to decoy within its 
walls. 
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laborious research, critical acuteness, cautious sagacity, 
and a singular aptitude for the liberal and mechanical arts— 
distinguish this people. But the more creative endowments 
of the German mind—the high reach of imagination, 
warmth of sensibility, and depth of understanding—have 
not, in an equal degree, fallen to their lot. Hence it has been 
in positive theology, in historic research, in critical philo- 
logy, and in physical and mathematical : science, that they 
have attained to such rare success. What names in those 
departments can Europe show superior to those of Justus 
Lipsius, Heinsius, the Bollandists, Huygens, and to 
include the neighbouring Holland, where the same cast of 
mind prevails, Erasmus, Grotius, and a host of eminent 
scholars. 

Music is now cultivated with great success. Painting is 
aspirmg towards the higher paths of art, and already 
evinces its superiority to the contemporary school of 
France; and more attention is everywhere paid to the 
study and preservation of the many noble monuments of 
Gothic architecture, with which the country abounds. 

The enterprises of manufacturing industry, and the arts 
which minister to their success, are cherished and prose- 
cuted with an ardour, a perseverance, and a success unri- 
valled, perhaps, on the continent. It is therefore much to 
be regretted, that adverse circumstances should, since 1830, 
have occurred to choke up many channels of trade, and to 
hamper the operations of industrial skill. But this leads 
us to the third point in our enquiry—the political condition 
of this energetic people. 

III. The church, as we have seen, has been emancipated 
from the fetters which had so long weighed on her limbs. 
Without any, the slightest interference on the part of the 
civil power, the chapters elect the bishops of their diocesses; 
intercourse on spiritual concerns is carried on between the 
clergy and the Holy See; ecclesiastical synods are con- 
voked and celebrated ; and religious corporations, though 
not recognised as possessing a civil existence, may establish 
themselves without impediment or restraint. _The ogous 
monopoly of instruction, which here, as in France,*had 
proved so fatal to the interests of religion, and_even of 
science, has been destroyed at a single blow; and Christian 
schools have sprung up ‘and multiplied to mould the mind, 
hearts, and habits of the rising generation. 

That fatal system of administrative centralization, the 
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besetting vice of modern governments, and which in revo- 
lutionary France had attained its highest degree of inten- 
sity, was; in the hour of deliverance, spurned and rejected 
by.a people which still retained a lively recollection of its 
old provincial franchises. The Municipality and the Com- 
mune ripped up the complicated net-work, with which th 
French Revolution had covered the land, and once mo 
reposed under the shadow of their ancient liberties. 
far so good. By restoring to the Church that freedo 
which is the very breath of her nostrils and the first condi- 
tion of her safety, and by reviving popular institutions that 
are an element of order as well as liberty, Belgium has set 
a noble example to degenerate Europe. But unfortunately 
those dear-bought liberties were unaccompanied with the 
safeguards, which render their existence safe, practicable, 
and lasting. 
Let us hear on this subject the complaints of one of the 
most religious and intrepid of Belgian patriots—the Baron 
de Gerlache, who under the Dutch government was one of 
the leaders of the Catholic opposition. 


“Our constitution,” he says, “ was truly a work of reaction; it 
everywhere breathes a hatred of the former king, and a dread of 
the future one. It takes from the crown the faculty of doing either 
good or ill; and that power, which it withholds from royalty, it 
allots to every one else—to the Chambers, to the tribunals, to the 
provincial councils, to the commune, to the lowest village burgo- 
master ; forgetting that the worst of all despotisms is the many- 
headed tyranny exercised by the lower ranks. It was not the 
liberals alone who urged on these extreme measures ; there were 
also men, imbued with those old provincial and communal ideas no 
longer suited to the present time,* and that multitude of liberties 
unknown to our ancestors. There were also certain Catholics, who, 
remembering the influence which the clergy had, in 1829 and 1830, 
exercised over the country population during the rage of petitions, 
thought their ascendancy would ever remain the same. They did 
not see that, armed with the principles which had just been pro- 
claimed in the constitution, the revolutionary party, acting on the 
masses, was destined to become master of the country, and to stifle 
all other powers, and that it was at least unnecessary to furnish it 
with other means for extending its influence. It was at least, easy 
to foresee, that the external dispute with Holland, which for ten 
years had absorbed our attention, having been settled by our defi- 
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* In this opinion of the Baron de Gerlache we cannot concur; it is not the 
ootnenes - these liberties, but the want of the counterpoising checks, that is to 
e lamented. 
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nitive recognition on the part of its monarch, we should be soon 
given up to the strife of parties, and that unless we were prepared 
to rush into open anarchy, some one ought, amid this unbounded 
freedom, to be invested with authority sufficient to moderate their 
contention.” —Essai sur 1’ histoire du royaume de Belgique depuis 
la Revolution de 1830. 


A royalty thus limited, surrounded by a powerful demo- 

cy, 1s neither Catholic itself, nor sprung from an old 
national dynasty. It is thus deprived of the three elements, 
which render regal power a principle of conservation in 
human society: the unction of the Church, that hallows 
and dignifies it; antiquity of descent, which identifies it 
with the destinies, the struggles, and the glories of the 
past; and an effective, controlling power, that makes the 
subject recognize it as a reality, and not a fiction. Fortu- 
nately Belgium has selected a prince as much distinguished 
for his good sense and moderation of character as for illus- 
trious birth; and he has allied himself to a princess, who, 
like all the female members of the House of Orleans, is a 
model of piety, amiability, and grace. The monarch 
happily brings up his children in the Catholic faith; and 
thus in the course of time the Cobourg dynasty will 
become Catholic and national. 

But if royalty be thus degraded to a sort of republican 
presidentship, perhaps democracy is still counterbalanced 
by a powerful aristocracy. The dignity of senator is 
neither hereditary nor for life; it is purely elective, and 
conferred without regard either to nobility of descent, or to 
illustrious military or civil services, or to high literary dis- 
tinction. According to the arithmetical wisdom of modern 
constitution-mongers, a certain amount of property is the 
sole qualification. Nor is the honour even bestowed by the 
crown, but by a body of electors, paying a certain amount 
of taxes. 

In despite of revolutionary laws that have proscribed 
pemnee, which, if we remember right, the illustrious 

e Bonald has termed the fundamental law of the agricul- 


tural family, many of the noble families in Belgium are 
still in possession of extensive landed property. These 
nobles, by their attachment to the faith of their fathers, as 
well as by their generous struggles in defence of the 
national liberties, enjoy the confidence and sympathy of 
the bulk of their countrymen, and many of them are 
consequently to be found in the two Legislative Cham- 
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bers. Rank and property, in fact, more than by right, are 
fairly represented in the Upper House. For as we shall 
further have occasion to see, all the conservative elements 
in Belgian society lie beyond the pale of the written con- 
stitution, whose very revolutionary spirit and enactments 
are, to a certain extent, counteracted by the. opinions, 
feelings, and habits of a sound majority in the nation. 

But in a small country, like Belgium, where rash 
experiments in legislation involve less danger, and where 
a very democratic constitution is more endurable, the 
impotence to which royalty is reduced, and the degra- 
dation of nobility would have been less pernicious, had 
a close alliance been instituted between church and state. 

As this is a matter of immense importance, and one on 
which much misconception prevails, the reader will, we 
trust, excuse us, if we venture to solicit for a few moments 
his attention to the subject. Of course we shall be under- 
stood to speak of countries in which the rulers of the state 
are members of the church. Our observations, therefore, 
have no reference to the domestic relations of the church. 

The greatest of living publicists, the illustrious Gorres, 
after alluding to the different erroneous theories, which 
in modern times have prevailed respecting the relations 
between church and state, and after comparing them to the 
ancient heresies relative to the person of our Lord, calls 
the newest theory, which recommends a total and absolute 
severance of church and state, the Nestorianism of politics. 
For, as he says, the spiritual and temporal power Chris- 
tianity designs to be distinct, but not divided. Gorres 
further characterizes this theory as one of the most absurd 
and impracticable, which an age fertile in sophisms has 

roduced, and reflection will show the truth of this 
observation. 

Under the law of Nature, or in the Patriarchal Reli- 
ion, spiritual and temporal authority were vested in the 
ead of the tribe; both powers were considered to have 

their source in God. Temporal associated with religious 
authority, was regulated by the divine law. As in process 
of time, and with the spread of population, the tribe swelled 
into a nation, and the chieftain grew into a king, the civil 
and spiritual power were sometimes united in one individual, 
sometimes, for the sake of convenience, lodged in sepa- 
rate hands. But still the identity of their origin, the diver- 
sity of their functions and ends, and the necessity of their 
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co-operation were ever recognized. In the law of Moses 
we witness the separation of the two powers ; for the Jewish 
church was, in her constitution, the type of the Christian. 
On one hand we see her enjoying spiritual independence, 
and on the other, living in a holy alliance with the state. 
The Christian church, as she was formed for all ages and 
nations, and was thus to be totally independent of the limits 
of time and place, received a larger degree of spiritual inde- 
pendence than the local and temporary synagogue. 

The church has her own legislation—her own jurispru- 
dence—her own tribunals—her own spiritual magistrates 
and rulers—her own sphere of action. But this absolute 
spiritual independence does not preclude an union with 
the state. Had the church declined such an alliance, 
society could never have received the blessings of Christian 
civilization. Laws, customs, political institutions, would 
have still remained Pagan. If the churchman refused to 
take a seat in the royal council, or in the popular assem- 
bly—if he anointed not kings, nor received their solemn 
oath to uphold justice, and to punish evil-doers, and to 
protect the weak, and to respect the rights and liberties of 
the subject—how was regal and aristocratic tyranny to be 
bridled? how was popular insubordination to be sup- 
pressed? how was legislation to be humanized? how were 
so many cruel and licentious practices sanctioned by long 
custom to be eradicated? And if religion and her ministers 
were banished from public life, would not all the pure and 
lofty notions of Christian equity have been enfeebled and 
obscured? If the clergy, secular and regular, under the 

retext of not entangling themselves in worldly concerns, 
had refused the acceptance of landed property, and with it 
the burden of many social and political obligations, the 
example of the most skilful husbandry, and of the most 
humane and liberal treatment of vassals and dependents, 
would have been lost to the world. Then the fetters of 
serfdom would not have been relaxed, nor even personal 
slavery so soon abolished; nor would indigence, sorrow, 
and misfortune, have found their unfailing succour, their 
calm retreats, and sacred asylums. 

If the church had been severed from the state, then her 
rulers could never have been the organs of justice in the 
political relations between sovereigns and their subjects, 
and between nation and nation, and a justice without 
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tribunals and interpreters would soon have become an idle 
name. 

This severance of connexion between church and state, 
would not only have precluded Christianity from conferring 
on mankind the temporal blessings designed by its divine 
founder, but the main end of its dispensation—the spiritual 
redemption of men—would not have been so quickly, so 
safely, and so generally insured. For the individual man 
is not only a member of the church and of the family, he 
is @ member of the state also; and the laws, customs, 
institutions, and magistrates of the latter, exercise the 
most decisive influence, whether for good or for evil, on 
the mind and habits of the subject. Hence the necessity 
of an intimate union between these two forms of social life ; 
for their discord leads to the most shocking dissonance in 
domestic society, and in individual thought and feeling. 
The tradition of the church on this matter, is summed up 
in the following words of the illustrious Fenelon: ‘‘ The 
connexion between church and state,” says he, “is useful 
to the former, and necessary to the latter.’’ It is useful, 
though not necessary to the former; for when repudiated 
by an ungrateful or deluded state, the church shakes the 
dust off her feet, and wends her way to fairer regions and 
more favoured lands; or she remains in an humbler con- 
dition to administer solace and instruction to the indi- 
vidual and the family. But this alliance is necessary to 
the state, for without the church, the state is deprived 
of its surest guide and most solid support. 

Hence, when on a recent occasion, a once illustrious 
writer, after having long defended with zeal the principles 
of religion and social order, began to teach, though with a 
pure intention, that the church throughout Europe had 
better, for the sake of obtaining greater freedom, renounce 
all connexion with the state, his present holiness, in the 
Encyclical Letter of 1832, condemned this opinion, and 
asserted that such connexion was most salutary to both 
parties. It seems to us, whoever maintains that the 
state per se, by its union with the church, defiles the latter, 
falls into a species of political Manicheism. For the state, 
as it is the necessary development of the family, is the 
creation of God; and every creature of God is good and 
cannot defile. Undoubtedly the divorce of church and 
state is preferable to a connexion that would involve a 
persecution of the true religion, But the alliance we speak 
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of is (as, if our limits permitted, could easily be proved) 
not only compatible with the toleration of other sects, but 
forms its most solid guarantee. Even the union between 
the civil government and an erroneous system of religion 
is preferable to political atheism ; for atheism in the state 
is sure, in course of time, to engender atheism in the 
family. 

The first country which ever proclaimed the formal 
separation of church and state, was the British colonies of 
America, when they had thrown off the yoke of the mother 
country. But we may observe in the first place, that this 
anomaly was the result of the peculiar force of circum- 
stances; for the perfect equality of all sects was the most 
effectual means for promoting the emigration of European 
settlers, and the consequent population, wealth, and politi- 
cal greatness of the infant republic. Secondly, as the 
’ United States owe their best municipal and political liber- 
ties to the old British monarchy, so it was under the sys- 
tem of alliance between church and state that those liberties 
first took root and flourished. In no country, perhaps, was 
the union between religion and political life so close, as in 
the Quaker colony of Pennsylvania. Thirdly, a large por- 
tion of the American population, in the back settlements 
for instance, lives more in domestic than in civil society. 
Lastly, the American confederation is not so much a state, 
as the matrix of future states; for there is as yet in it no 
organic union, but a mere external fortuitous aggregate of 
population. 

ence the anomalous situation of the great Transat- 
lantic Republic, precludes any inference against the prin- 
ciple we have defended—a principle which is grounded in 
reason, and has the universal assent of ages and nations 
in its favour. To the panegyrists of American institu- 
tions, we may still address the words which the illustrious 
Count Maistre, in his Considérations, sur la Revolution 
Frangaise, uttered fifty, years ago: ‘ Laissez cet enfant 
grandir, et alors nous verrons.”’ 

Even that destructive assembly of revolutionary 
France, which called itself constituent, and which, indeed, 
organized that system of rapine, confiscation, levelling 
tyranny, sacrilege, and murder, that so soon ensued—even 
that Assembly, we say, recoiled before the monster of 
political atheism. After severing the union between 
Church and State, it still decleres in hesitating accents, 
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that the Catholic religion is “ the religion of the majority 
of Frenchmen.’ These words, taken in their literal 
sense, would be a mere truism; but when interpreted as 
implying, that a certain legal favour was due to the reli- 
gion of the nation, they render a feeble homage to a great 
truth. The charter of 1814, once more wedded Church 
and State; but that of 1830, again pronounced their di- 
vorce. The revolutionary legislature that proclaimed this 
divorce, sanctioned also the dissolubility of the nuptial 
tie; so close is the analogy between public and do- 
mestic life! 

To come now to Belgium. The constitution of 1830, as 
we have seen, was a constitution framed in a spirit of 
reaction; and no grievance from the Dutch tyranny was 
more deeply felt and more strongly resented, than the 
encroachments of the civil power on ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. Those periods of popular ferment, in which poli- 
tical revolutions arise, are not the most favourable to a 
calm and dispassionate consideration of human affairs. 
Excesses of one kind are sure to drive the public mind 
into the opposite excesses. To obviate the evils resulting 
from an abuse of the connexion between Church and 
State, the good Belgians cut the Gordian knot, and dis- 
severed that connexion altogether: but this was to cure 
one evil by the introduction of another. 

Enlightened Catholics in Belgium, with whom we have 
conversed, while they have deplored this capital vice in 
their constitution, have declared that from the force of 
circumstances, and the power of the liberal party, it would 
have been difficult at the moment of the last Revolution, 
to have come to a different arrangement. Still, we think 
the Catholic leaders in Congress would not have given so 
formal a sanction to the principle of political atheism, had 
they not been misled by the new theories of the great 
French writer adverted to above. This writer, from the 
immense services he had rendered to the cause of religion, 
from the zeal with which he had combated heresy and infi- 
delity, from his successful opposition to Gallicanism, and 
from the warm sympathy he evinced for the Belgian peo- 
ple in their struggles for their religious and civil liberties, 
exerted even a greater sway in Belgium than in his own 
country. But it was precisely about the year 1830, that the 
purity of his political principles began to be tainted. The 
most consummate dialectician and eloquent writer of his 
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age, was far from being endowed in an equal degree with 
historical and political tact. He had neither the calm- 
ness of temper, nor the sobriety of judgment, nor the flexi- 
bility of mind, necessary to form a great politician, + 
retical or practical. Whether as a Boyalias, or as a Re- 

publican, he has ever, with the unbending vigour of logic, 
cained his principles to their extremest consequences ; 
and hence his false political theories put forth in the 
Avenir, led him little by little to that abyss of religious 
and social aberrations into which he at last plunged. 

Let us see what are the practical consequences of this 
separation of Church and State, as proclaimed in the 
Belgian Constitution. 

Firstly, The utmost impunity is accorded to the most 
impious and licentious productions of the press. Thus 
such doctrines, as atheism, materialism, and deism, which, 
as sapping the very foundations of social order, all pub- 
licists concur in placing beyond the pale of toleration, are 
widely disseminated not in scientific works merely, but in 
cheap popular tracts. The most infamous productions of 
the French press are sometimes translated into Flemish, 
and sold at one-third of their original cost. Books too 
bad even for the bad government of Louis Phillippe to 
tolerate, find in Belgium unimpeded circulation. 

Secondly, The dramatic censorship, which exists in all 
civilized countries, has been abolished; and the conse- 

uence is, that the most obscene and i impious representa- 
tions 8 unfrequently pollute the stage. 

Thirdly, The compulsory observance of Sundays and 
holidays on the part of the State has been done away with; 
and the strong religious spirit of the great bulk of the 
people alone prevents the scandal of such a desecration of 
the Sabbath, as is witnessed in many parts of France. 
But see what a cruel tyranny is here practised! For 
instance, some tradesmen in a town, setting the divine 
and ecclesiastical laws at defiance, open their shops on 
a Sunday. The majority of the shop-keepers, who abhor 
in their hearts this profanation, must, in order to prevent 
the iniquity of their unscrupulous rivals from ruining their 
trade, recur to the church for a dispensation from her 
laws. Again, as profligate master-manufacturers some- 
times force their operatives to work on the days allotted to 
rest, the church 1s compelled to grant dispensations to 
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these operatives, or they would be thrown out of employ.* 
In the very religious towns of Flanders, however, we know 
that the shops on Sundays and holidays are closed; or 
that if opened, there is no buying and selling going on. 
Even the articles necessary for human sustenance are not 
sold during the hours of divine service. Agricultural 
labours, too, are universally suspended on the Lord’s-day. 
One thing must strike the traveller who visits the country 
we are describing ; everywhere does he observe an antago- 
nism between .the manners and habits of the people, and 
their new civil legislation; everywhere does he see a 
sound majority sacrificed to the profligate caprices of a 
turbulent minority. 

Fourthly, If it be true that the, conduct of men in 
power, exercises such influence over inferiors, what must 
people in Belgium think, when it beholds, as not unfre- 
quently is the case, men high in station and authority— 
magistrates, members of the legislature, and councillors of 
state—not only set the laws of the church at defiance, and 
proclaim their connexion with secret societies, which she 
has condemned, but speak with daring contumely and 
outrage of religion and her ministers? Religion not being 
recognized as a law of the land, her mandates are conse- 
quently not a rule of legal obligation for the functionaries 
of government; and thus it has been in the power of civil 
and military officers, to prevent, by a certain allotment of 
duty, their subordinates from complying with the precepts 
of the church. This shameful abuse has been recently 
brought under the notice of the government and legis- 
lature by that excellent statesman, Count Felix de Me- 
rode. Moved by his remonstrances, the Minister of War 
has this very year issued a circular to all officers of the 
army, forbidding them to throw any obstacle in the way of 
the soldiers performing their religious duties.t The bad 
spirit of the functionaries trained up in the French and 





* The Belgian artisans work in the factories from six o’clock in the morning to 
seven o’clock in the evening. Out of this time they are allowed one hour for 
breakfast, one hour for dinner, and half an hour at four o’clock for a slight refec- 
tion. Those who work in the day, are not allowed to work at night. All, how- 
ever, is regulated by custom alone. 

+. We have heard an instance of officers calling out their soldiers on parade, in 
order to prevent their attending at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Such an out- 
rage could not have been committed in a country where the Catholic religion was 
the acknowledged religion of the state. 
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Dutch schools, has been emboldened by the license, which 
the new legislation accords to vice and impiety. 
Fifthly, But the eternal laws on which Divine Provi- 
dence has founded human society, cannot be disregarded 
with impunity ; and like the liquid element, human nature 
in one way or the other is sure to find its level. Under a 
constitution which refuses to espouse any particular creed, 
attachment or opposition to the Catholic Church, is the 
great energizing principle of political action; and the 
legislative pana , the municipal council, and the daily 
ress, are divided as much by religious as_ political strife. 
— is a matter too important to be ignored by the 
tate. 

As the government abandons the exercise of its most 
sacred duty, and contrary to the mandate of Scripture, 
‘* beareth the sword in vain, and is not an avenger to exe- 
cute wrath upon him that doth evil,’”? (Romans xiii. 4,) 
the people are often compelled to take the police into their 
own hands, and exercise on the contaminators of public 
morals—the hawkers and vendors of obscene and impious 
publications—the infliction of corporal chastisement. And 
with a people of more ardent temperament than the 
Belgians, deplorable scenes would in such cases have 
occurred. 

The priesthood, driven from that place in the political 
constitution, which all civilized nations in ancient and 
modern times have accorded to it, is compelled in order to 
rescue society from the evils of anarchy, and to preserve 
those doctrines and rights, of which it is the divinely ap- 
pointed guardian, to take a more prominent and active 
ae in political life, than it would otherwise have done. 

nless the clergy and Catholic proprietary combined to 
recommend to the inferior voters such parliamentary can- 
didates, as by their probity, honour, and constitutional 
principles, were worthy of trust, not only would Belgium 
most certainly lose the religious and civil liberties she 
so dearly bought in 1830, but all law, order, and civili- 
zation, would soon be trampled down under the iron hoof 
of an impious and bloody democracy.* 

In the difficult and trying circumstances in which it has 
been placed, the Belgian clergy has conducted itself with 





* The Secret or Masonic Lodges of Belgium are known to be in close union or 
— — those that direct the manceuvres of the impious radicals of Protestant 
witzerland, 
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singular prudence and moderation ; for, with one or two 
insignificant exceptions, never has the pulpit been dese- 
crated by the introduction of political topics. “But while 
forbidden by their ecclesiastical superiors to exert their 
spiritual authority for any political purposes whatsoever, 
the priests are recommended, in order to promote the due 
and Christian exercise of political rights, to employ their 
moral influence and their force of persuasion over others. 
If we have thus insisted on the fearful evils which result 
from the absolute separation of Church and State, far be 
it from us to cast any reflection on the eminent, patriotic, 
and truly Catholic statesmen, who, in 1829, entered into a 
coalition with the irreligious liberalism. This coalition, 
formed with the view of a common resistance to Dutch 
tyranny, ended, as is well known, in its final overthrow ; 
and the Catholic leaders, after their victory in 1830, were 
compelled to make to their new ally the most dangerous 
concessions. Those who best know Belgium, declare that 
the constitution, which sprang out of this coalition, and 
whose radical defects we have endeavoured to point out, 
could not, from the force of circumstances, have been dif- 
ferently modelled. When, therefore, the oppressed Catho- 
lics of France, exclaim, “ Vive la liberté, comme en Bel- 
gique,’”’ we re-echo. the cry. For that cry refers only to 
those valuable liberties, which the Belgian constitution 
has established, and which the Charter of France pro- 
mised, but her government has never realized. In France 
the church enjoys neither the protection nor the sympathy 
which a sound alliance with the state insures; nor the 
freedom which a severance of that connexion would per- 
mit; she is, as a judge said of the Irish Catholic Church, 
in the early part of the last century, “ recognized only 
to be persecuted.” : 

To sum up now our observations upon the interesting 
people, whose religious and social condition we have been 
contemplating, we may state the following, as the result of 
our enquiries :— 

In the party of the irreligious liberals, we see a minority 
composed of a large proportion of the wealthier middle 
class influential by its riches and restless activity, exercis- 
ing by secret societies at once seduction and intimidation 
over the people, recruiting its strength in bad schools and 
colleges, possessing numerous adepts and supporters in 
every branch of the civil and military administration, 
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inflaming with Machiavellian art the popular irritation 
produced by the stagnation of many channels of trade, 
deriving for itself a secret nurture from vices innate in the 
constitution, and directing a most profligate press, which 
in various forms often openly assails religion, defames her 
ministers, and outrages the decencies of civilized life. On 
the other hand, we see the bulk of the nation, composed of 
the country population and the great majority of town 
inhabitants, clinging with noble tenatity to the Catholic 
faith, and resisting, as yet, all attempts made to corrupt 
them, headed by a priesthood most exemplary in conduct 
and indefatigable in zeal, as well as by a nobility, which, 
together with attachment to the church, has preserved the 
dignified simplicity of ancestral manners. 

We see the Catholic schools and colleges, though of 
more recent origin, fast outstripping their rivals in the 
field of competition ; the most distinguished intellects sup- 
porting the church; and the Catholic party, though out- 
numbered by their adversaries in the different branches of 
administration, yet possessing a decided and compact 
majority in the two Houses of Legislature. We look not 
without fear and disquietude certainly, but still with much 
of hopefulness, to the future. We trust that when the 
revival of different. branches of industry —(a revival to 
which we would fain hope, the recent commercial treaty 
with Prussia is the prelude)—shall have allayed the discon- 
tent prevalent in many cities; when the liberal journals, 
from the detection of their many falsehoods and calumnies, 
shall have sunk into the same discredit as their compeers 
in France; when the Catholics shall have paid more 
attention to the organization of their political press,* and 
become more habituated to the workings of the represen- 
tative system; and when the spirit of the middle classes 
shall have been reformed and enlightened by a better 
system of education ; then those modifications 1n the con- 
stitution which we have shown to be indispensable, and 
which it would now be perilous to attempt, will, we doubt 
not, be introduced by the force of public opinion, and 
order and liberty be founded on a more enduring basis. 
But let not the Catholics of Belgium conceive, that this 
victory can be won without much union, combination, 





* The Belgian Catholics have recently formed an association to improve the 
quality, and extend the number, of good political journals. 
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ee and prudence on their part: without long perse- 

ering efforts, and extraordinary sacrifices. et the 
cause for which they contend, is surely worth enthusiasm ; 
for it is the cause of God and Humanity—the cause of 
Religion, Freedom, and Civilization. 


Art. IV.—The Ballad Poetry of Ireland. Edited by Cuartes 
Gavan Durry. Dublin: 1845. 


HE readers of this journal will hardly require, on our 
_ part, a profession of the unaffected satisfaction with 
which we welcome this delightful volume, and the Linrary 


oF IRELAND, to which it belongs. It is a great step towards 
the realization of that fond dream of a National Literature 
which we have long cherished, and which, yague and 
desponding for awhile, the events of the last few years 
have hurried through the successive stages of hopelessness 
—possibility—feasibleness—and (may we not now say,) 


certainty—with a rapidity which, ten years since, the most 
sanguine would hardly have ventured to anticipate. Un- 
toward events may yet arise to baulk these well-grounded 
expectations. Over such a contingency we have no control. 
But if they be doomed to disappointment from our own 
lukewarmness or indifference, a deep responsibility and a 
heavy shame will rest upon those whose influence shall 
have been withheld from the task of realizing them. 

We ourselves, however, hope better for our literature. 
We have a confidence that all that has been said and 
written upon this subject, has gone below the suriace. We 
would fain believe that Mr. Duffy’s eloquent and earnest 
Introduction, represents the feelings of a large section of 
the educated public in Ireland; and if this be so, there 
shall not be wanting either a will or a way towards com- 
plete success. 

It would be difficult to speak too highly of this Intro- 
duction; equally difficult, we trust, to over-estimate its 
influence. Without reading one word more of the vol- 
ume, every educated man will at once pronounce that a 
collection made by such an editor must possess merit of the 
very highest order. We regard it, indeed, as perfect in 





. 
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its kind ; earnest, yet calm; passionate, but subdued; andi 
combining enthusiasm and ardour with that tolerance 
which makes enthusiasm amiable, and that practical sense 
which prevents ardour from evaporating in noisy and inef- 
fective display. It belongs to a class of compositions which 
are far better understood from a specimen, than from a 
critical description; and we would gladly extract largel 
from it, but circumstances over which we have no control, 
compel us to confine ourselves to a few brief remarks upon 
its general purpose and character, and a few specimens of 
the collection to which it forms so appropriate and charac- * 
teristic an accompaniment. 

In order fully to appreciate the merit of this interesting 
collection, it must be remembered that the condition of 
Ireland, as regards her ballad poetry, is in many respects 
very peculiar. While our ancient langtiage was still in use 
among the people, the store of Irish ballad lore was little 
inferior to that of any other people in Europe; and the 
specimens of it which are preserved in the different collec- 
tions, published and unpublished, present every form and 
variety of poetical feeling. There is no shade of sentiment 
or of passion—humorous or pathetic, sparkling or sombre, 
stormy or subdued—which has not its representative among 
them. But unhappily, the days of our vernacular min- 
strelsy are long past, and a time has come when, as instru- 
ments of popular instruction or popular amusement, the 
Irish ballads are utterly unavailing. If an Irish poet, now- 
a-days, would appeal to the hearts of his countrymen, every 
national sentiment he would convey, every native pecu- 
liarity, every thing, in fact, which distinguishes us from the 
other races with whom we share the English language, 
must be diluted and transfused into a foreign tongue, before 
it can reach the hearts for which it was intended. The 
difficulty which the national poet thus encounters, is, of 
course, shared by the collector of national ballads. In 
Scotland the distinctive dialect is in itself, at least exter- 
nally, an index of nationality; and this is still more the 
case in those countries which possess a distinct language of 
their own. But in Ireland, as she now is, the only popular 
peculiarity of language is one with which the educated 
classes are, from inveterate consciousness of national degra- 
tion, so trained to associate the idea of coarseness and 
vulgarity, that its use would be almost sure of itself to mar 
the effect of the very highest efforts of poetical genius. 
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Hence the collector, as well as the writer, of Irish national 
ballads being compelled to range exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, among purely English compositions, must seek 
for characteristics of nationality entirely independent of 
every mere peculiarity of language. 

To have formed, notwithstanding this difficulty, a collec- 
tion which, if we except a few—very few—ballads, is almost 
as purely Irish as though it were in the native dialect, 
is no trifling merit ; and we do not hesitate to say that this 
merit justly belongs to the patriotic editor of the Ballad 
Poetry of Ireland. His collection includes specimens of 
all the different varieties of poetical composition ; but his 
own exquisite taste, and seemingly instinctive power of 
recognising and appreciating every shade of national senti- 
ment—of discovering it in the minutest turn of a thought, 
or the merest form of an imaginative illustration, as plainly 
as in a broad historical allusion or a palpable local remi- 
niscence—have enabled him to form them all into one 
harmonious and consistent whole, every page of which 
bears the impress of the editor’s purpose and “a as clearly 
as though it were written upon its running title. It is per- 
fectly true that some of the songs (for instance, the “‘ Burial 
of Sir John Moore,”’ ‘ The Forester’s Complaint,’’ and 
even one or two with more of the eaternals of Irish 
dress) would, by themselves, be most inappropriately called 
Irish; but to consider the collection on this ground as 
unnational, (as certain critics have unhesitatingly done,) 
is to destroy the existence of every such thing as a col- 
lection of national poetry. Were we to apply this test, 
even with a slight degree of rigour, the Canzonero 


Espanol, the Alt-Deutsche Volks- Lieder, Bishop Percy’s 


Relics, and Scott’s Minstrelsy, would cease to deserve the 
title of national collections; for they all contain, and must 
necessarily contain, many pieces not marked by any strong 
national peculiarity. The simple reason is, that there never 
has been, and most probably never will be, any perfect 
human work, whether in this or in any other department 
of literature. 

Three different sources lay open to the editor, from which 
to select the materials of his collection; the old Bardic 
songs, many of which have been translated into English— 
the common ballads which are sung in the streets; and 
a third glass, which Mr. Duffy styles Anglo-Irish Ballads, 
“the production of educated men with English tongues 
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but Irish hearts.’’ From the two former, he has, for obvious 
reasons, drawn but little. The greater part of his mate- 
rials are taken from the third class, in which, however, he 
includes some recent translations of old Bardic songs. 
The origin of this class of poetical compositions is thus 
happily described : 


“Our Anglo-Irish ballads, (like our best Anglo-Irish families,) 
grew to be national gradually, but instinctively and without effort. 
Before the time of Swift, they were chiefly written by followers of 
the Court. They were of course satires on the country, or carica- 
tures on the manners and language of the natives. French tyranny 
was said to be tempered by epigrams—English tyranny was then 
(as it has often been since) barbed with libels. Several of these 
early ballads have been preserved, but are little known, with the 
exception of Lord Wharton’s ‘ Lillibulero ;’ a dull squib to which 
the English Revolution of ’88 is sometimes attributed. It is diffi- 
cult to believe in a cause so apparently inadequate, and impossible 
to believe in its adequacy. 

“Swift snatched these weapons out of the hands of the English 
faction, and turned them against their own breasts. He rescued 
our popular poetry from fribbles on one hand, and from ignorant 
strollers on the other, and gave it a vigour and concentration which 
it has never wholly lost. During his lifetime it became a power in 
the country; the obscure precursor of a Free Press. After his 
death it fell into weaker and ruder hands, but never into disuse. 
In the succeeding Jacobite struggles both parties had bitter song 
writers, and some of their angry lyrics are popular as political 
songs to this day. A very trifling change in the dramatis persone 
was at any time sufficient to refit them for use. A curious list 
might be made of the popular favourites who have successively 
monopolised them, from James II. to O’Connell ; and from William 
III. to the late Dr. Boyton, the founder of the Brunswick clubs. 

“The era of the Volunteers was rich in songs, one or two of which 
are still occasionally heard; but ballads, in the restricted sense 
there were few or none.* In ’98 there was abundance of both. 
The pens of Drennan, G. N. Reynolds, Johp Shears, Orr of Bally- 
castle, were industrious and prolific; and they had a large corps of 
obscurer associates. Of these songs nearly all are preserved, but 
only a few have lived or deserved to live in the memory of the 
people. For the most part they were frigid in style, French in 
sentiment, and inflated or prosaic in language. When they were 
addressed to the body of the people, it was in a diction too pedantic 





* By a ballad, I understand a short lyrical narrative poem; by a song, a lyrical 
poem of sentiment or passion. ‘l'o constitute a ballad the narrative need not be 
continuous or regular, though it commonly is so. If it be suggested by repeated 


allusions, as in Soggarth Aroon or Gille Machree, that I fancy is enough to bring 
the poem under the class of ballad poetry. 
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to be familiar, or too cold to be impressive. In truth, there was no 
soul in them. Drennan was a true poet, but from impulse or design 
he wrote solely for the middle classes. His exquisite ballads, al- 
though transparent as crystal, could never become popular among 
an uneducated peasantry. They wanted the idiomatic language 
and a familiar allusions absolutely essential to poetry for the 
eople. 
at The union had its stipendiary song writers, hired by Cooke and 
Castlereagh, and their labours are preserved in printed books, but 
in no man’s memory. But such a struggle naturally kindled true 
poetry; and the hearty and vigorous verses of Lysaght are com- 
monly sung to this day. His song of “ Our Island” is a fine speci- 
men of political verse, rough, strong, and impulsive, without much 
attention to method, but clear and simple as water. It is a strange 
circumstance that the best songs suggested by the Catholic Eman- 
cipation struggle were (with an illustrious exception) left unpub- 
lished till the victory was won. John Banim writes to Gerald 
Griffin in 1827, that he is engaged on a series of Catholic songs, 
that he too may have a share in the great struggle. They were 
not published till 1831. Callanan in 1829, excuses the exasperated 
tone of one of his poems by stating that it was written before the 
Emancipation, and under a bitter sense of injustice. It would be 
an impertinence to presume that the reader requires to be reminded 
the illustrious exception consists in the melodies of Thomas Moore. 
* *#  # * * * * 

“But it was during the last fifty years that the most valuable and 
characteristic contributions have been made to our native ballads. 
Till then the genius of the country had scarce learned to use the 
English language for its highest necessities. The majority of the 
people spoke their native tongue exclusively. The upper classes, 
connected with them by ties of kindred, patriotism, or religion, 
cultivated it with the same care bestowed upon English. The 
legends and songs of the country were scarcely known in any but 
their native dress; and many of the middle classes who used 
English in intercourse or business, prayed, sang, and recited the 
traditions of the land in their dear native tongue. We know many 
families where this custom prevails among the elder branches to 
this hour. Unfortunately the youth are letting slip one of the 
proudest and tenderest ties that bound our people to their country. 

“ Out of the general use of English grew a class of ballads which 
for the first time clothed the passions and feelings of the native 
race in that tongue. The ballads of Tickell and Goldsmith, and 
even those of Dermody and Mrs, Tighe were only Irish in incident 
and feeling, not in complexion or phraseology. There is an Anglo- 
Irish language .as easily discriminated from London English as the 
dialect of Saxon spoken in the Lowlands of Scotland. This is not 
the gibberish of bulls and broken English—the “ Teddy my jewels” 
and “ Paddy my joys” which abound in the caricatures of Irish 
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songs. It is a dialect rich with the restless imagination, and 
coloured with the strong passions of our nation. 

“Trish songs ought to be, and the best of them are, as markedly 
Irish even in language as those of Burns or Motherwell are Scotch. 
Of this class Griffin, Banim, Callanan, Ferguson, Lover, Davis, 
Mangan, Walsh, and several other writers have given us exquisite 
specimens. They have taught the native muse to become English 
in language without growing un-Irish in character. This is a lesson 
we must never permit her to forget. 

“It is certain that the Ballad is fully as susceptible as the Novel 
of this distinct and intrinsic nationality. No stranger ever did or 
can write the popular poetry of any people. How seldom can he 
even imitate successfully their peculiar idioms—the mere mechani- 
cal portion of such a task. The snatches of old sayings that 
imply so much more than they express—the traditional forms into 
which the liquid thought runs as unconsciously as the body drops 
into its accustomed gait—the familiar beliefs and disbeliefs that 
have become a second nature as much a part of himself as the 
first—the very tone and accent of passion by which his ear and 
heart were first mastered—these and a hundred other involuntary 
influences help to colour and modulate the poet’s verse, and to give 
it the charm of native raciness. These are just what a stranger 
never can by any miracle of genius imitate; and, except in rare in- 
stances of cultivated and catholic taste, cannot even relish.” 





The principles on which the selection has been made are 
explained in the Introduction in a few concise and nervous 
aragraphs, which it would be idle to think of condensing. 
e shall extract, however, in preference, the few critical 
observations which the editor offers upon the principal 
writers included in his volume. They are extremely brief, 
but under a less vigorous pen might easily have swelled 
into a lengthy criticism, without throwing much additional 
light upon the comparative characters of the different 


authors. 


“ The ballads of Griffin, Callanan, and such songs of Banim as 
are not offensive for prosiness or vulgarity, are the most precious 
models we possess. Even their errors and excesses lean in the 
right direction. 

“Some of Griffin’s simple ballads are gushes of feeling that 
smite the heart like the cry of a woman. Such is his ‘ Gille 
Machree,’ a strain of the noblest sentiment in the simplest language; 
and both as essentially Irish as the distinctive names or features of 
our race. 

“Callanan is generally less native in phraseology, but some of 
his translations from the Gaelic have caught the spirit and idioma- 
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tic character of the language in a wonderful manner. They are 
‘more Irish than the Irish itself.’ 

“In the few verses which Banim has left us, the most extrava- 
gant contrasts are common. Some of them are exquisitely moulded 
in structure and language. Some of them sink down to the rank 
of street ballads; but in all it is obvious that he kept the right 
principle in view, and laboured to make them as faithful an echo of 
the national heart as his prose fictions, In the main he succeeded. 
His ‘ Soggarth Aroon’ is perhaps the most Irish ballad in existence. 
Simple and rugged as it is, it would stir the soul of Ireland more 
than any song that ever fell from human lips. And this spell is 
apart from the subject. Its spirit is perhaps too subtile to be ana- 
lyzed; but the truth of the sentiment, the felicity of the language, 
and the passionate earnestness of the feeling, are elements that lie 
near the surface. ‘ Scots wha hae’ is not a truer and scarcely a 
nobler embodyment of a national sentiment. 

“ Our great living poet, 


* The sweetest lyrist of our saddest wrongs,’ 


did not choose to add his native grace to his other attractions. He 
sang our wrongs in the language of the wronger. The genius, the 
incidents, the inspiration are native; but the dialect, the idioms are 
pure Saxon. The story is the story of Isaac, but the voice is une- 


quivocally the voice of Esau. Possibly it was better for the fame 
and even for the utility of Moore that this was so. His songs 
might never have sunk, as they did, into the heart of England, if in 
addition to the sin of patriotism they had been tainted with the 
vulgarity of mere Irish peculiarities. But the poet has not the gift 
of tongues, and the language that thrilled the saloons of fashion, 
would fall tamely on the circle gathered round the farmer’s hearth. 
Moore, like Cesar’s illustrious rival, extended his conquests over 
the nations of the civilized world, while there were still tracts in 
his native country that had never fallen under the sway of his 
imperial mind. 

“Among the recent native poets, whose ballads enrich our col- 
lection, the first place indisputably belongs to Clarence Mangan. 
His name will sound strange to many ears, but there is none among 
the literary class in this country to whom it is not dear and vene- 
rated. None, we earnestly believe, who can be considered among his 
rivals, who will not cheerfully proclaim his title to the first place. 
The systematic seclusion of his literary life has robbed him of fame; 
but it has given him the love of his own order untainted by a single 
jealousy. Mangan’s powers are marked and peculiar. In percep- 
tion of nature or truth, in force of imagination, in the development 
of the passions, in pathos, and in humour, many of his cotempora- 
ries equal, some exceed him. But he has not, and perhaps never 
had, any rival in mastery of the metrical and rhythmical resources 
of the English tongue. His power over it is something wholly won- 
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derful. His metres (some of them invented, some transplanted 
from the German) are often as singular and impressive as the won- 
derful metres of Campbell; but within these formal limits his 
imagination moves as freely as if they were the ordinary moulds in 
which thought is cast. And vehement or subdued it is still the 
same. His war-songs have the swing and the force of a battering- 
ram. His passionate love verses, the soft spontaneous flow of a 
summer wind. Unfortunately, few of his productions fall within 
our limits. While he has made German and Oriental poetry fami- 
liar to a large class of readers, he has comparatively seldom chosen 
to illustrate our native literature. But such translations from the 
Irish as he has made are so singularly racy and characteristic, that 
we have included them all in the present collection. 

Mr. Ferguson’s ballads differ from Mangan’s as Scott’s poetry 
differs from Coleridge’s. They are not reflective and metaphysical, 
but romantic or historical. They are not suggestive or didactic, 
but fired with a living and local interest. They appeal to the ima- 
gination and passions, not to the intellect. Their inspiration is 
external; they are coloured with scenery and costume, and venti- 
lated with the free air of the country. In this respect they are of 
a class with the old English and Scotch ballads; and with Scott’s, 
Burns’, and Southey’s, rather than with Schiller’s, Wordsworth’s, 
Moore’s, or Tennyson’s, It seems probable that Mr. Ferguson 
holds ballad poetry to have been vitiated by the excess of reflection 
over incident. Certainly as it has grown less epic and more didac- 
tic, the ballad character has been slowly disappearing, till, in Locks- 
ley Hall,* we have a noble and impulsive poem ; but one scarcely 
more a ballad than Darwin’s Garden or the Essay on Man, 

Of some writers of long-established reputation, such as Dr. Carle- 
ton, Dr. Anster, and Mr. Lover, it is needless to speak. Others we 
forbear to notice individually, from obvious motives; for happily 
we are not gathering this garland chiefly from graves.” 


A few short weeks, alas! and the closing words of this inte- 
resting passage were bitterly falsified by the lamented death 
of one to whom, perhaps, above all others, the affectionate 
hopes of the editor were turned when he penned the sen- 
tence! But we have suffered them to stand, as a startling 
and sorrowful evidence of the folly of human hopes, and 
the precariousness of earthly projects. How little did 
the writer dream that (to borrow his own simple illus- 
tration) the well-won garland which he was twining to 
adorn the brow of his friend, would scarce have begun to 
lose its first freshness, when Death would come to claim 
it as a tribute for his early grave! 








* Tennyson’s Poems, vol. ii. 
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The extremely cheap and popular character of the 
volume, and the unprecedented circulation which it has 
obtained, release us from the necessity of extracting at 
much length from its contents. We deem it right, how- 
ever, to submit a few specimens, which, as each is the 
representative of a particular class, may be taken as 
conveying an idea of the general character of the col- 
lection. 

We begin with one to which reference has been already 
made. It is from the pen of Banim, and belongs to that 
class, (very numerous and often full of tenderness,) the 
prevailing sentiment of which is religious, or connected 
with religion and its ministers or observances. “ The 
Trish Reaper’s Harvest Hymn,” Griffin’s “Sister of 
Charity,’’ “‘ The Holy Wells,’’ (and many others in a less 
remarkable degree,) may be referred to as embodying this 
sentiment. But there is none of them, in which it assumes 
so thoroughly Irish a character as Banim’s Soggarth 
Aroon ! (Pricst dear !) 


“ Am I the slave they say, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

Since you did show the way, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Their slave no more to be, 

While they would work with me 

Ould Ireland’s slavery, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


“Why not her poorest man, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Try and do all he can, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Her commands to fulfil 

Of his own heart and will, 

Side by side with you still, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


“ Loyal and brave to you, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Yet be no slave to you, 
Soggarth aroon,— 

Nor, out of fear to you, 

Stand up so near to you— 

Och! out of fear to you ! 
Soggarth aroon! 
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“Who, in the winter’s night, 
Soggarth aroon, 

When the could blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Came to my cabin-door, 

And on my earthen-flure, 

Knelt by me, sick and poor, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


“Who, on the marriage-day, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Made the poor cabin gay, 
Soggarth aroon— 

And did both laugh and sing, 

Making our hearts to ring, 

At the poor christening, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


“Who, as friend only met, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Never did flout me yet, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

And when my heart was dim, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him, 
Soggarth aroon? 


“Och! you, and only you, 
Soggarth aroon! 

And for this I was true to you, 
Soggarth aroon ; 

In love they’ll never shake, 

When for ould Ireland’s sake, 

We a true part did take, 
Soggarth aroon !”—pp. 68—70. 


The following (from Carleton) is in striking contrast. It 
is one of a very large, and generally speaking, highly poeti- 
cal class, illustrative of the local or general superstitions 
of the country, which Lover’s exquisitely simple melodies 
have made familiar in every household. Carleton’s ballad 
is founded on a superstition which prevails in the county 
of Monaghan, regarding the secluded grave-yard of Erigle- 
Truagh. It is believed that the last person who leaves 
this grave-yard after an interment has taken place, falls 
under the fascination of an unearthly spirit, which marks 
its victim for an early and inevitable death. Assuming, 
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according to circumstances, a male or female form of 
exceeding beauty, this malicious spirit inspires the fated 
individual with a charmed and mysterious passion, 
appoints a day of meeting, within a month, on the same 
spot, and, sealing the promise with a fatal kiss, pours the 
poison of death into the veins of the unhappy mortal. The 
oo is kept; for, on the day appointed, the victim—is 
orne to the grave! Carleton’s ballad is rather long, but 
no reader would forgive us were we to curtail it. 
“Tue bride she bound her golden hair— 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And her step was light as the breezy air 
When it bends the morning flowers so fair, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ And oh, but her eyes they danc’d so bright, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
As she longed for the dawn of to-morrow’s light, 
Her bridal vows of love to plight, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ The bridegroom is come with youthful brow, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy! 
To receive from his Eva her virgin vow; 
‘Why tarries the bride of my bosom now ?’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ A cry! a cry !—’twas her maidens spoke, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
‘ Your bride is asleep—she has not awoke ; 
And the sleep she sleeps will never be broke,’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ Sir Turlough sank down with a heavy moan, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And his cheek became like the marble stone— 
‘ Oh, the pulse of my heart is for ever gone !’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


‘“‘ The keen is loud, it comes again, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And rises sad from the funeral train, 
As in sorrow it winds along the plain, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“« And oh, but the plumes of white were fair, 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy ! 
When they flutter’d all mournful in the air, 
As rose the hymn of the requiem prayer, . 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy, 
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“ There is a voice that but one can hear, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And it softly pours, from behind the bier, 
Its note of death on Sir Turlough’s ear, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ The keen is loud, but that voice is low, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And it sings its song of serrow slow, 
And names young Turlough’s name with woe, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“« Now the grave is closed, and the mass is said, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And the bride she sleeps in her lonely bed, 
The fairest corpse among the dead, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ The wreaths of virgin-white are laid, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
By virgin hands, o’er the spotless maid ; 
And the flowers are strewn, but they soon will fade 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“Qh! go not yet—not yet- away, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Let us feel that life is near our clay,’ 
The long-departed seem to say, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


« But the tramp and the voices of life are gone, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And beneath each cold forgotten stone, 
The mouldering dead sleep all alone, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“* But who is he who lingereth yet ? 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
The fresh green sod with his tears is wet, 
And his heart in the bridal grave is set, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 
“Oh, who but Sir Turlough, the young and brave, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Should bend him o’er that bridal grave, 
And to his death-bound Eva rave, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“« * Weep not—weep not,’ said a lady fair, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
‘ Should youth and valour thus despair, 
And pour their vows to the empty a'r?’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 
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“‘ There’s charmed music upon her tongue, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Such beauty—bright and warm and young— 
Was never seen the maids among, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ A laughing light, a tender grace, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Sparkled in beauty around her face, 
That grief from mortal heart might chase, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ The charm is strong upon Turlough’s eye, | 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
His faithless tears are already dry, 
And his yielding heart has ceased to sigh, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


«««The maid for whom thy salt tears fall, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Thy grief or love can ne’er recall ; 
She rests beneath that grassy pall, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“«« My heart it strangly cleaves to thee, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And now that thy plighted love is free, 
Give its unbroken pledge to me, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy.’ 


«<« To thee,’ the charmed chief replied, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
‘I pledge that love o’er my buried bride ; 
Oh! come, and in Turlough’s hall abide,’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“‘ Again the funeral voice came o’er 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
The passing breeze, as it wailed before, 
And streams of mournful music bore, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“<Tf I to thy youthful heart am dear, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
One month from hence thou wilt meet me here, 
Where lay thy bridal, Eva’s bier,’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ He pressed her lips as the words were spoken, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And his banshee’s wail—now far and broken— 
Murmur’d ‘ Death,’ as he gave the token 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy ; 
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«« Adieu! adieu!’ said this lady bright, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And she slowly passed like a thing of light, 
Or a morning cloud, from Sir Turlough’s sight, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ Now Sir Turlough has death in every vein, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And there’s fear and grief o’er his wide domain, 
And gold for those who will calm his brain, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“« «Come, haste thee, leech, right swiftly ride, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Sir Turlough the brave, Green Truagha’s pride, 
Has pledged his love to the church-yard bride,’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ The leech groaned loud, ‘Come tell me this, — 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
By all thy hopes of weal and bliss, 
Has Sir Turlough given the fatal kiss ?’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


«««The banshee’s cry is loud and long, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
At eve she weeps her funeral song, 
And it floats on the twilight breeze along,’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


«Then the fatal kiss is given ;—the last 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Of Turlough’s race and name is past, 
His doom is seal’d, his die is cast,’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“«« Leech, say not that thy skill is vain ; 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Oh, calm the power of his frenzied brain, 
And half his lands thou shalt retain,’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


« The leech has failed, and the hoary priest 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
With pious shrift his soul releas’d, 
And the smoke is high of the funeral feast, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


«‘ The shanachies now are assembled all, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And the song of praise, in Sir Turlough’s hall, 
To the sorrowing harp’s dark music fall, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy, 
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“ And there is trophy, banner, and plume, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And the pomp of death, with its darkest gloom, 
O’ershadow’s the Irish chieftain’s tomb, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“« The month is clos’d, and Green Truagha’s pride, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Is married to death—and side by side, 
He slumbers now with his church-yard bride, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy.” 
Pp. 61—68. 


In lighter and more tender pieces, the collection is so 
extremely rich that it is difficult to make a selection. We 
shall venture on one short piece, which we cannot help 
thinking extremely neoatifel, There is a delicacy and 
simplicity in the very warmth of the sentiment it expresses, 
which for us has a peculiar and indescribable charm. The 
author, Mr. Edward Walsh, is one of the most successful 
among the recent translators of the old Irish poetry. 





‘MO CRAOIBHIN CNO.* 


‘“‘ My heart is far from Liffey’s tide 
And Dublin town ; 
It strays beyond the southern side 
Of Cnoc-Maol-Donn ;t 
When Capa Chuinn{ hath woodlands green, 
Where Amhon-Mhor’s|| waters flow ; 
Where dwells unsung, unsought, unseen, 
Mo Craoibhin Cno, 
Low clustering in her leafy screen, 
Mo Craoibhin Cno. 


“ The high-bred dames of Dublin town 
Are rich and fair ; 
With waving plume, and silken gown, 
And stately air ; 








* Mo Craoibhin Cno, literaHy means, “ My cluster of nuts,” but it figuratively 
signifies, “ My nut brown maid.” 
+ Cnoc-Maol-Donn. The brown bare hill. A lofty mountain, between the 


counties of Tipperary and Waterford, commanding a glorious prospect of un- 
rivalled scenery. 


> + Cappoquinn. A romantically situated town on the Black-water, in the county 
of Waterford. The Irish name denotes the head of a tribe. 


|| Amhon-Mhor, The great river. The Black-water which flows into the sea 
at Youghall. 
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Can plumes compare thy dark brown hair ? 
Can silks thy neck of snow? 
Or measur’d pace thine artless grace, 
Mo Craoibhin Cno ; 
When harebells scarcely show thy trace, 
Mo Craoibhin Cno ? 


“I’ve heard the songs of Liffey’s wave 
That maidens sung : 
They sung their land, the Saxon’s slave, 
In Saxon tongue : 
O bring me here that Gaelic dear, 
Which cursed the Saxon foe, 
When thou didst charm my raptur’d ear, 
Mo Craoibhin Cno! 
And none but God’s good angels near, 
Mo Craoibhin Cno! 


‘I’ve wandered by the rolling sea, 
And Lene’s green bowers ; 
I’ve seen the Shannon's wide-spread sea, 
And Limerick’s towers ; 
And Liffey’s tide, whose halls of pride 
Frown o’er the flood below ; 


My wild heart strays to Amhan-Mhor’s side, 
Mo Craoibhin Cno ! 

With love and thee for aye to bide, 
Mo Craoibhin Cno!” 


There still remains another important class—the histo- 
rical Ballads—which, at least in their English dress, may 
be considered to a great extent new in Ireland, and are an 
evidence of the existence and growth of the spirit of 
nationality among us. Some of the ballads of this class— 
especially those of Griffin, Clarence Mangan, Ferguson, 

alsh, M‘Carthy, and the lamented Thomas Davis— 
will be found to embody all the best characteristics of 
genuine historical poetry. We pass over all the rest to make 
room for a dashing ballad from the pen of the last-named 
writer, less finished and elaborate than many others which 
we might have chosen, but thoroughly and unmistakingly 
historical in its character. Alas, that in selecting one 
from his pen, we are but reminding his friends, and the 
lovers of Ireland, to whatever party they may belong, of 
the energy, zeal, and devotedness which, in his premature » 
withdrawal from among us, have been lost to the cause of 
our literature which he loved so well ! 
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‘¢ O'BRIEN OF ARRA, 


“ Tart are the towers of O’Kennedy— 
Broad are the lands of MacCarha— 
Desmond feeds five hundred men a-day ; 
Yet here’s to O’Brien of Arra! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 


Clansman and kinsman are coming here 
To give him the cEAD MILE FAILTE. 


“ See you the mountains look huge at eve— 
So is our chieftain in battle— 
Welcome he has for the fugitive, 
Usquebaugh, fighting, and cattle ! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Gossip and ally are coming here 


To give him the cEAD MILE FAILTE. 


“‘ Horses the valleys are tramping on, 
Sleek from the Sasanach manger— 
Creaghts the hills are encamping on, 
Empty the bawns of the stranger! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Kern and bonaght are coming here 
To give him the cEAD MILE FAILTE. 


“ He has black silver from Killaloe— 
Ryan and Carroll are neighbours 
Nenagh submits with a pillilea— 
Butler is meat for our sabres ! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Ryan and Carroll are coming here 


To give him the cEAD MILE FAILTE. 


“ "Tis scarce a week since through Ossory 
Chased he the Baron of Durrow— 
Forced him five rivers to cross, or he 


Had died by the sword of Red Murrough ! 


Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 

All the O’Briens are coming here 

To give him the cEAD MILE FAILTE. 
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“ Tall are the towers of O’Kennedy— 
Broad are the lands of MacCarha— 
Desmond feeds five hundred men a-day ; 
Yet, here’s to O’Brien of Arra! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Clansman and kinsman are coming here 
To give him the CEAD MILE FAILTE. 
Pp. 188—9. 


We could gladly dwell longer upon this interesting little 
volume ; but we feel that to criticise it at greater length, or 
to extract further from a book which we trust is in the hands 
of almost all our readers, would be to inflict upon them the 
misery of a “‘ twice-told tale.”’ It is only necessary, there- 
fore, to add, that the tone and character of the collection 
is not only perfectly unexceptionable, but extremely praise- 
worthy, mt that from the beginning to the end it does not 


contain one single unworthy sentiment, not one light or 
dangerous allusion, much less a phrase or a suggestion, 
which would “ call up a blush to the most delicate cheek.”’ 
The tone throughout is sound, natural, and vigorous, and 


there is no one who may not derive, if not instruction, at 
least healthy enjoyment from its perusal. 


Art. V.—Brownson’s Quarterly Review. Nos. V., Vi. Vii., Viii., 
January—October, 1845. Boston. 


ig is not usual for one Review to borrow from the pages 
of another. But when we consider that the Atlantic 
roars between our publication and that which heads our 
article, and that the American periodical is likely to fall 
into the hands of very few of our readers, while we would 
gladly see it perused by all, we shall no doubt be easily 
nea for our present departure from editorial usage. 

r. Brownson edits this Review—that is, conducts it almost 
single-handed ; its principles, character, and tone are 
essentially and individually his; and this is, surely, no 
ordinary claim to notice. He had long devoted himself to 
abstract studies, and had acquired a reputation as a specu- 
lative philosopher beyond the limits of his own country and 
its continent. In 1838, M. Cousin wrote of him in these 
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flattering terms: “‘ En 1836 et 1837, M. Brownson a pub- 
lié une apologie de mes principes ow brille un talent de 
ensée et de style qui, réguliérement développé, promet & 
’Amérique un écrivain philosophique du premier ordre.’’* 
Mr. Brownson then wrote in the Boston Peotone 
Review, and, we believe, in the Christian Examiner. 
His writings were always distinguished by strong evidence 
of sincere conviction of what he said, and an energetic love 
of truth. 

With the last year he commenced his own Quarterly; and 
by the time he had reached his fourth number, in October 
last, he had brought his wanderings through the mazes 
of modern philosophy to a close, and had seated himself, as 
an humble scholar, at the feet of Christ’s Church. He 
bowed his judgment, acute though it was, and long used 
to self-guidance, before the teaching of faith, and added 
his name to the long list of those thoughtful and able men, 
who have, in later times, embraced the Catholic faith. 
We are sure that every Catholic will read with unqualified 
delight, and with sincere admiration of the candour and 
feeling with which it is written, his own account of the 
change which has taken place in his mind and views. 
The United States Catholic Magazine had, in a very kind 
article, referred to Mr. Brownson’s Eclecticism in philo- 
sophy, as well as to some expressions about him of Lord 
Brougham’s. To these points he replies in his April 
number ; and having despatched the second one, he thus 
continues : 


“ The Reviewer, speaking of our philosophical principles, says we 
are ‘rather an Eclectic.’ Now, to be called an Eclectic is worse 
than to be commended by Lord Brougham. Some years ago, we 
were an Eclectic, we own, as we have been in the course of our 
life ‘all things by turns and nothing long ;’ but we disavowed 
Eclecticism in the Boston Quarterly Review for January, 1842, and 
have not had consciously any fellowship with it since. After dis- 
avowing Eclecticism, we undertook to excogitate a new system of 
philosophy of our own, which we termed synthetic philosophy,—based 
on principles wholly repugnant to Eclecticism. This system was 
our hobby during two years and a half, and it brought us, or rather 
was the occasion of bringing us, to the door of the Catholic Church. 
We say the door : for, though we thought at the time it opened into 
the temple itself, and led to the very sanctuary, it really led only to 





* Fragments Philosophiques par V. Cousin, 3d ed. tom. i. p. vi. 
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the door, and even that accidentally, not necessarily. The truth is, 
though during those two years and a half we talked much of the 
Church, and dogmatically too, we knew nothing of it except what 
we had learned from its enemies, the French Eclectics, the Saint- 
Simonians, and the Protestants. One year ago, we had read only 
two Catholic books, to wit, Milner’s Hnd of Controversy, and the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, and these only partially. We had 
never seen and conversed with an intelligent Catholic on the subject 
of religion the value of one hour in our whole life, and of course 
could have known very little of what Catholicity really is. We 
guessed at its leading doctrines from our knowledge of the Protest- 
ant doctrines opposed to them; and though we often guessed aright, 
we still oftener blundered. Nevertheless, we had formed to our- 
selves an ideal Catholicism, demanded by our philosophy, and 
sustained by it ; and this ideal Catholicism we imagined was sub- 
stantially what the Catholic Church believes, or really intends by 
her articles of faith. So we concluded, about as sagely as in other 
cases, that we were a Catholic, and had discovered a philosophy 
which would legitimate the Catholic Church, and give a scientific 
basis to all her doctrines. 

“Such was our belief when we commenced the first volume of 
this Review, and such continued to be our belief till after the pub- 
lication of our number for July last. But such ceased to be our 
belief before the publication of eur number for October. Whether 
the system of philosophy for which we contended, and of which we 
published some fragments, is or is not sound, we do not feel able 
now to determine. Weare sure that it does not necessarily lead to 
Catholicism ; but whether it is necessarily opposed to it we do not 
know, and cannot decide for ourselves till we have had leisure to 
review and compare it more fully than we have yet done with what 
the Church teaches. Our conversion to Catholicity, which rests on 
other than metaphysical grounds, has so revolutionized our whole 
mind, presented us a world of thought so entirely new to us, and 
enabled us to see all things in a light so different and so much 
clearer, that we have very little confidence in the value or sound- 
ness of anything we advanced on our own authority prior to its 
taking place Sure are we, that the best things we wrote are 
mixed up with many things we should now disown. If in our 
philosophical writings, or in any other of our writings, anything can 
be found contrary to the faith of the Catholic Church, we of course 
disown it ; and we are far from believing that any of us have made 
or will make any advance in philosophy—except perhaps in the 
physical sciences—on the old Catholic Schoolmen. For ourselves, 
we have more confidence in the conclusions of St. Thomas than we 
have in our own ; and where we find our conclusions differing from 
his, we regard it as a strong presumption, to say the least, that 
ours, not his, are wrong. We lay aside, utterly renounce, all our 
pretensions to a philosophy of our own ; and content ourselves in 
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this matter, as well as in others, to walk in old paths, instead of 
striking out new ones. We set no value on what we have done» 
and request our friends to set no value on it. Our life begins with 
our birth into the Catholic Church. We say this, because we wish 
no one to be led astray by any of our former writings, all of which, 

prior to last October, unless it be the criticisms on Kant, some 
political essays, and the articles in our present Review on Social 
Reform and the Anglican Church, we would gladly cancel if we 
could. We have written and published much during the last 

twenty years; but a small duodecimo volume would contain all that 
we would not blot, published prior to last October. 

“We have said that we fancied our philosophy conducted neces- 
sarily to the Catholic Church. We honestly believed this for a long 
time, and when we commenced this Journal we had not a doubt but 
the Catholic Church was the true Church ; but such was the view 
which we then took of the Church, that we fancied we might con- 
sistently, for a time at least, stay outside of it, and labour to bring 
the Protestant public to right views of the Church in general. 
Hence we said, ‘Stay where you are.’ We thought we could do 
more good out of the Church than in it; and our dream was, that 
we might, by working in the bosom of our Protestant Churches, 
prepare them to return to the bosom of Catholic unity. It was a 
dream, hardly an honest dream, at any rate a very foolish dream ; 
but it was a brief dream. Logic d@manded a plain, open avowal of 
Catholicism, and we had always a great horror of the mortal sin of 
being inconsequent. Moreover, another question pressed rather 
hard, namely, the question of the salvation of our own soul. If the 
Catholic Church was the true Church, we could not be saved with- 
out being in its communion; for, admit even that the invincibly 
ignorant may be saved without being actually in its communion, 
the plea of invincible ignorance evidently could not avail us, for we 
believed the Catholic Church to be the true Church. Then, again, 
we found ourselves in want of the helps that Church had to give. 
It was idle to contend for the necessity of the Church, if, standing 
outside of it, we could yet maintain the personal integrity, and 
attain to the holiness of life, for which the Church with its sacra- 
ments was especially instituted. Either, then, stop talking about 
the Church, or seek its communion. We resolved on the last, and 
rejected our own doctrine of staying where we were. 

“When we first app#ed for instruction, we supposed, in all sub- 
stantial matters, we were already a very learned Catholic, and that 
we were so by virtue of our philosophy. Nor were we immediately 
undeceived. We were first undeceived by a letter from a very dear 
friend, who had followed us in all our wanderings for many a year, and 
whom we attempted to persuade to go with us intothe Catholic Church. 
This letter placed before us in a clear and distinct light the logical 
results of our own philosophical speculations, and showed us that 
they did not require us to enter the Catholic Church. It convinced 
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us of this fact. We then discovered, what we had not before 
suspected, that we had drawn our Catholic conclusions, not from 
data furnished by our metaphysics, but from another source which 
we had not distinctly considered. We found we had all along been 
carrying on a double train of thought, and with admirable facility, 
without suspecting it, concluding from one or the other as best 
suited our convenience. We saw, the moment our attention was 
directed to the point, that the two trains of thought, though acci- 
dentally connected in our own mind, and not distinguished in our 
reasonings, had no necessary connexion, one with the other. We 
were, through the aid of the friend we have mentioned, enabled to 
‘separate them, and to comprehend the process by which we had 
come to embrace the Catholic faith, and to see that the grounds of 
that faith in our own mind were quite distinct from any philosophi- 
cal speculations whatever. 

“We have made this statement for the purpose of saving our 
friends the trouble of trying to discover by what process we obtain- 
ed the Catholic Church from our metaphysical premises. We did 
not obtain it from those premises. We were converted very much 
as others are, who are led to embrace the Catholic Church. We 
had already convinced ourselves of the insufficiency of Naturalism, 
Rationalism, and Transcendentalism ; we had also convinced our- 
selves of the necessity of Divine revelation, and of the fact that the 
Christian revelation was such #revelation. From this, by a process 
of reasoning which may be seen in the first article in this number, 
we arrived infallibly at the Catholic Church. The process is simple 
and easy. It requires no metaphysical subtlety, no long train of 
metaphysical reasoning. All it needs is good common sense, a 
reverent spirit, and a disposition to believe on sufficient evidence. 
In explaining different theological doctrines metaphysics may have 
a place; but in establishing faith there is no great demand for 
them. Earnestness and simplicity of mind are the chief requisites. 
It will be seen, then, that we do not place any dependence on our 
former metaphysical speculations, as the ground of our present 
faith, and do not ask our friends to seek through them a door of 
entrance into the Church. They, who attempt by metaphysics 
to find their way to belief in the supernatural revelation God 
has made, will most likely get bewildered and fail of the end. 
The truths of revelation must be taken simply, on plain, posi- 
tive evidence ; they are not attained to by human wisdom 
alone. After twenty years and more of wandering in search of a 
new and better way to the truth, we have been forced to come 
back, to sit in all humility and docility at the feet of ouy blessed 
Saviour, and learn in the old way, as our fathers did before the 
experiments of Luther and Calvin. We become a fool that we may 
become wise, consent to know nothing that we may know all. We 
have found no new way, we have only found the old way. But this 
old way, beaten by millions of travellers for these eighteen hundred 
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years, is sufficient for us. It is plain, straightforward, and easy ; 
and we do not feel equal to the windings, obscurities, and asperities 
of a new and unbeaten path. Bold, energetic, young men, strong 
minds, full of spirit, untamed by experience, buoyant, confident in 
themselves, may laugh at us, and say we have grown weary and 
faint-hearted ; but they will not move us. We have been of their 
number, and laughed as they laughed, as heartily, and as proudly, 
and we can afford to be laughed at. Alas! we know what their 
laughter is worth, and—what it costs. We have said all they can 
say. We have eaten our own words. May they live long enough 
to eat theirs, and to become ashamed of their mockery, as we are of 
ours.— Page 258—262.” 


It is impossible, we repeat it, not to be charmed with 
the frank, candid, and straight-forward account here 
given. Well did St. Gregory write: “ Et fortasse laborio- 
sum non est homini relinquere sua, sed valde laboriosum 
est relinquere semetipsum. Minus quippe est abnegare 
quod habet, valde autem multum est abnegare quod est.” 
And if the understanding be the proudest and least yield- 
ing part of ourselves, surely it requires no uncommon grace 
to cast away at once and utterly renounce its thoughts and 
fancies, its meditations and their fruits, its restless toils 
and their scanty recompense, and with these the character, 
reputation, and esteem which have been gained by its 
exertion. To tear in pieces the web of many years’ pain- 
ful weaving, and begin again the work of reconstruction 
on principles completely new, and opposed to all the past, 
is certainly a work of great courage, that reflects honour 
on its undertaker, and proves how truly the Church is the 
school of Christ, still confounding, as plainly as ever, the 
wisdom of this world, and teaching men to prefer to it the 
folly of the Cross. In another part of the same number, 
we have a further acknowledgment, which it is no less 
_ gratifying to us to record. 


“We regret that our own personal acquaintance with the ascetic 
books of the Church is so limited. Till within a year, we had never 
read half a dozen Catholic books in our life, of any kind, dogmati- 
tical, polemical, or ascetic. It seems to us now, that all our life and 
study prior to our conversion to the Catholic faith was thrown 
away. Every day we find new treasures in Catholic literature of 
which we had no suspicion, and he who has once begun to taste the 
riches of this literature can no longer relish the Protestant ; and in 
nothing can this be said with more truth than in reference to 
the Catholic ascetic literature. The ascetic books of Protestants 
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are cold and formal, dull and repulsive. They have nothing 
of the unction of the Spirit. They are unspiritual and spirit- 
less. They make virtue repulsive, hateful. Our Catholic asce- 
tic writers, on the contrary, though stricter than Protestants, 
yet make virtue amiablg, and while they hold up the cross 
to us, make us embrace it with affection. We commend this book 
( The Sinner’s Guide) not only to all who are desirous of leading a 
holy life, but to all those Protestants who fancy the Catholic 
religion is a religion of mere forms.” —p, 271, 272. 


This unlearning of the past, and beginning anew with 
the very alphabet of religious lore, is undoubtedly one of 
the hardest trials of the convert, who has cultivated his’ 
mind, and acquired, as a Protestant, religious knowledge. 
It is true, that in our days in England there has been a 
seeking after the riches of Catholic ascetic and theological 
literature ; books, which a few years ago, were known to us 
alone, have now become public, and are eagerly read. 
And some new ones are compiled in imitation of them, and 
the substance, at least, of Catholic spiritual instruction, is 
adapted to the Protestant taste. But all this will not do. 
Those Catholic books require their key to unlock them, 
and that the Church and her ministers cannot ever give 
up, or even lend to other hands. We are sure that they 
who have endeavoured to furnish Catholic devotional’ read- 
ing for the Protestant public, and who have read and 
studied, as they have hoped, our standard authors—if ever 
they should come, as by the divine blessing we hope they 
may,” to the full profession of the truth, will feel, as Mr. 
Brownson does, that they have been in the dark as to the 
real beauty, excellence, and utility of what they had before 
studied. ‘The first Christian painter of our days has said 
that while he was a Protestant he used to try in vain to 
pourtray the holy beauty of the Mother of God; but he 
was no sooner a Catholic, than he found it an easy and 
delightful work to represent her. What Overbeck found 
in art, we are sure many will find in religious literature. 
They cannot relish, they cannot feel Catholic asceticism, 
till they are Catholics. The chord must be within which 
this must strike ; and it is of Catholic faith, and Catholic 
hope, and Catholic charity, closely entwined, that it must 
be formed. But we find we are entering upon a vast 
theme, which we have no time to do justice to, but must 





* This was written before the consoling events, lately witnessed, had occurred. 
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reserve rather for another occasion. We only sincerely 
hope, that every one who is blessed with the light of true 
faith will not fear to avow its effects upon him as boldly 
and as edifyingly as Mr. Brownson has done. 

But it is fair that we should see the influence of his 
religious convictions on other views; and we will select 
one, where we might have expected very strong feelings, or 

rejudices even, to stand in its way, or greatly check it. 
Mr. Brownson is an American, and evidently a thorough 
one—not blind, indeed, to national failings, but still sin- 
cerely and fondly attached to national institutions. It is well 
known how sensitive such a character naturally is respecting 
freedom, independence, and republican forms. et us, 
therefore, see how a thorough American can write on the 
influence of the papal power in a free state, and unshrink- 
ingly contemplate its unlimited exercise within its own 
sphere, even in the most democratic of governments. 
The following extract on this subject is from a review of 
‘Bishop Kenrick’s excellent work on ‘‘ The Primacy of the 
Apostolic See.”’ 


“It would be presumptuous in us to speak of the doctrines set 
forth in this book, either to commend or to censure. The layman, 
because an editor or reviewer, is not relieved from his obligation to 
submit to his spiritual-superiors, or to learn his faith from those the 
Holy Ghost has set in the Church to teach and to rule tle flock. 
Yet, on matters of private opinion, each man, whether layman or 
not, may entertain and express, reverently, his own opinions. We 
need not say we have been highly delighted as well as instructed by 
Bishop Kenrick’s work, and especially with that portion which 
explains the connexion which formerly existed between the Papal 
chair and the several civil governments of Christian Europe. He 
has ably and successfully vindicated the Popes from the charges 
usually brought against them, and showed that the Popes were very 
far from encroaching, or attempting to encroach, on the rights of 
civil governments and sovereign princes. And yet, he will forgive 
us, if we say we wish he had done this in a bolder tone. It is true, 
the connexion of the ecclesiastical powers, which formerly existed 
in Europe, is not necessary to the Church, not an essential element 
of its constitution, not by any means an article of faith ; but that 
connexion, growing up as it did out of the circumstances of the 
time, was productive of the greatest good, and Europe has gained 
nothing by dissolving it. At any rate, it is not a connexion to be 
apologized for, nor which the Catholic should regret. Few men 
better deserve the reverence of mankind than the Gregories and 
the Innocents ; and the rapid progress of despotism throughout 
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Europe, in proportion as the authority of the Holy See has been 
weakened, affords matter of serious meditation to all the lovers of 
liberty and liberal institutions. 

“ For ourselves, we do not regard with the same feelings as do 
some, even of our Catholic brethren, the charges brought by Pro- 
testants against the Popes. And we are very far from wishing, in 
order to escape those charges, to restrict the Papal power as much 
as possible. We have, of course, no reference in this remark to the 
Right Reverend author of the work before us. But we fancy we 
witness among some of our Catholic brethren a disposition to con- 
cede far more to Protestant prejudice and cant than is necessary. 
The violence with which the Papacy is assailed is a proof of its 
utility, as well as of its divine institution, and should make it as 
dear to the statesman as to the Catholic. This inveterate hostility, 
which for so many ages has been manifested against it, proves that 
it stands in the way of tyrants and of lawless passion ; that it is, in 
fact, a shield interposed ‘between the many and the ambitious few, 
between the masses and their oppressors. This we saw, and this 
we stated in our publications and lectures, long before we became 
a Catholic, and when hardly less prejudiced against the Church 
than are the majority of our countrymen. We confess that the 
clamour of our countrymen against the ‘ Pope,’ ‘the authority of 
the Pope,’ ‘allegiance to the Pope,’ and ‘the intention of the Pope 
to possess himself of this country,’ does not move us. The Church 
is of God, and the Papacy is essential to the constitution and 
existence of the Church. This is our answer to all clamours. 

«But would you have this country come-under the authority of 
the Pope?’ Why not ? ‘ But the Pope would take away our free 
institutions!’ Nonsense. But how do you know that? From what 
do you infer it? After all, do you not commit a slight blunder ? 
Are your free institutions infallible? Are they founded on divine 
right? This youdony, Is not the proper question for you to dis- 
cuss, then, not whether the Papacy be or be not compatible with 
republican government, but whether it be or be not founded in 
divine right? If the Papacy be founded in divine right, it is 
supreme over whatever is founded only in human right, and then 
your institutions should be made to harmonize with it, not it with 
your institutions. And this would be cause of no apprehension for 
liberty, for liberty consists in the supremacy of the divine over the 
human ; and we know that no evil can come from the divine supre- 
macy. The real question, then, is, not the compatibility or incom- 
patibility of the Catholic Church with democratic institutions, but, 
Is the Catholic Church the Church of God? Settle this question 
first. But, in point of fact, democracy is a mischievous dream, 
wherever the Catholic Church does not predominate, to inspire the 
people with reverence, and to teach and accustom them to obedience 
to authority. The first lesson for all to learn, the last that should 
be forgotten, is, To opeEy. You can have no government, where 
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there is no obedience ; and obedience to law, as it is called, will not 
long be enforced, where the fallibility of law is clearly seen and freely 
admitted, and especially where the law changes with every year, 
or is every year in need of amendment. Reverence for law is in 
our country already down to the freezing-point, and threatens to 
fall to zero, and lower. Very few of our countrymen look upon 
obedience to law as a moral duty. While such is our moral state, 
it is idle to talk of civil freedom. ‘We have already the germs of 
anarchy, which events may not be slow to develop and mature. If 
we love freedom (since freedom is impossible without a well-ordered 
government, without the supremacy of law), we cannot but seek the 
predominance of the Catholic Church, for no other can teach and 
produce due reverence and obedience. Under the supremacy of 
the Catholic Church, through its moral and spiritual influences, 
liberty may be a reality, and democracy not a delusive dream. 

“ But ‘It is the intention of the Pope to possess this country.’ 
Undoubtedly. ‘In this intention he is aided by the Jesuits, and all 
the Catholic prelates and priests.’ Undoubtedly, if they are faith- 
ful to their religion. ‘If the Catholic Church becomes predomi- 
nant here, Protestants will all be exterminated.’ We hope so, if 
exterminated as Protestants by being converted to the Catholic 
faith ; not otherwise. We would exterminate error everywhere, by 
converting its subjects to the truth,—by moral, not by physical 
force. This kind of extermination our Protestant brethren are to 
dread, but no other, The Church never uses physical force; her 
weapons are spiritual, not carnal. Yet Protestantism will find them 
none the less powerful on that account. Before the state, so far as 
the action of civil government is concerned, the Church permits all 
men, whatever the form of their faith or worship, to have equal 
rights ; but before herself, before the spiritual tribunal, she knows, 
and can know, no toleration of error. She therefore does and must 
labour incessantly—and the Pope, as head of the Church—to root 
out all error, and to bring all to the belief and profession of the 
true faith. That to do this, by all spiritual and moral means, is 
the settled policy of the Church, is unquestionably true. That this 
policy is dreaded and opposed, and must be dreaded and opposed, 
by all Protestants, infidels, demagogues, tyrants, and oppressors, is 
also unquestionably true. Save, then, in the discharge of our civil 
duties, and in the ordinary business of life, there is, and can be, no 
harmony between Catholics and Protestants. The two parties stand 
opposed, separated, not by a mere paper wall, as some of the sects 
are, but by a great gulf. . In civil and domestic peace, Catholics and 
Protestants may dwell together; in other respects, there is, and 
can be, no union among them. The people of Christ are a peculiar 
people ; they stand out from the world, distinct, separate,—and 
must, if they will be the people of Christ. They can have no 
fellowship with Belial, nor live in peace and harmony with his 
children. They must be meek, gentle, forbearing, returning 
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always good for evil, blessing for cursing ; but they are to stand 
on true Catholic ground, and never yield even one hair’s breadth. 

“No matter what taunts may be uttered, what falsehoods propa- 
gated, about foreign allegiance, and all that. Let these falsehoods 
go; they are not worth contradicting. Above all, in their eager- 
ness to contradict them, Catholics must not suffer themselves to be 
betrayed into statements which would restrict the ecclesiastical 
authority—nay, the Papal authority—further than the Divine con- 
stitution of the Church, and its free, unimpeded action will admit. 
The Papal authority, all know, does not not extend to civil matters, 
save by ordinafce and consent of civil governments themselves ; 
but all matters are so mixed up in this life, and all here is so 
subordinated to the great ends of our existence hereafter, that it is 
not in all cases easy to draw the line, nor prudent to be over- 
particular in saying where the spiritual authority begins or ends. 
Submission in doubtful cases is better than resistance, and indi- 
viduals in their haste are full as likely to encroach on authority, as 
the Pope is to encroach on liberty. The calamaties which have 
afflicted the Church have all come from the effort to destroy its 
independence, to curtail its rightful authority, and to subject it to 
the civil power. The complete independence of the spiritual 
authority, its perfect freedom from all dependence on the civil 
authority, is the motto of every enlightened friend of religion and 
of religious liberty. 

«But we are exceeding our limits, and straying from the work 
before us. They who wish to see the Primacy of the Apostolic See 
ably and triumphantly vindicated, and the action of the Papal autho- 
rity over modern civilization clearly set forth and dispassionately 
considered, will find this volume the very one they need. We com- 
mend it to the serious study of our Protestant brethren. Its study 
may teach them some things they are slow to learn, still slower to 
believe.” —Page 263—266. 


We have confined our extracts to one number, but every 
other number will amply repay perusal. The entire con- 
tents are religious; and the vigour of an indefatigable 
champion of Catholic truth is visible throughout. He - 
gives no quarter; methodism, unitarianism, infidelity in 
every form, church or dissent—all meet with their due 
measure of clear, bold, masculine, but mild and truly 
Christian refutation. We sincerely hope that this perio- 
dical will be encouraged by Catholics on this, as well as on 
the other side of the Atlantic ; and that this notice, writ- 
ten with feelings of sincere respect for its learned and 
zealous editor, will excite more attention to the flourishing 
state of religious literature in the United States. 
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Art. VI—1. German Protestantism, and the Right of Private 
Judgment in the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. A 
brief History of German Theology, from the Reformation to 
the Present Time. Ina Series of Letters toa Layman. By 
gees H. Dewar, M.A., 8vo. Oxford and London: 
1844, 


2. A Letter to D. A. Neander, Professor of Theology, in the 
University of Berlin, &c., containing some Remarks on his 
Review of a Work, entitled ‘“‘ German Protestantism, and the 
Right of Private Judgment in the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture.” By Evwarp H. Dewar, M. A., 8vo. Oxford 
and London: 1845, 


HE Abbé Lamennais, in the days of his orthodoxy, 

happily enough described the Reformation as a “great 
course of experimental religion.” Few persons will be 
able to consider it simply in this light; for there are not 
many men of a sufficiently cold and stoical temperament 
to contemplate, with a perfectly philosophical and unimpas- 
sioned eye, an event which involved so many interests and 


of so awful a character. But for any one who possesses 
sufficient power of abstraction to forget these interests for 
a time, and to consider the Reformation solely as an 
epoch in the’ history of the human mind, it would be 
difficult to find an investigation more engaging, or con- 
veying a more important and useful lesson. We can 
scarcely conceive a more interesting study than to follow 
this great experiment through all its successive stages— 
to watch the alternate abandonment and resumption of 
old principles, or the hasty development and subsequent 
modification of new ones—to track out all the varia- 
tions of the movement, now rushing onward with head- 
long speed, now loitering with timid and distrustful steps ; 
again deriving momentum from this first advance, and 
redoubling its former impetuosity; then, arrested once 
more by some unforeseen impediment, or perhaps ter- 
rified by the very rapidity of its progress; now stationary 
for a time, and even retrograde, and again swayed 
onwards with fresh violence by the reactive impulse thus 
imparted—till at last it is brought down through its latest 
phases to the present eventful time, in which it has reached 
Py alae evelopment, and jam magnitudine laborat 
sua! 
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The history of this great movement, as it developed 
itself in Germany, stands more upon its own merits, and 
involves fewer extrinsic considerations, than in any of the 
other countries into which it has found its way. In 
Southern Europe it left scarcely a trace of its existence. 
In the extreme Northern kingdoms it can hardly be said 
to have a philosophic history at all—being far more nega- 
tive than positive, and even such as it was, being almost 
entirely passive in its character. In England—at least in 
the Anglican Church—it was so much fettered by formula- 
ries, and so clogged by the old forms and usages which 
were retained, that it has lost more than half its indepen- 
dent character. In Scotland the same is true to a great 
extent, at least as regards the formularies. But in Ger- 
many, especially i in later times, the case was very different. 
For a time, it is true, the formularies of the German 
Protestant communions were as precise and as stringent as 
those of England or of Scotland, and the submission of the 
people to their religious masters was as_passive and unen- 
quiring as that of their stolid and unintellectual neighbours 
in the north. But their day of freedom was not long 
deferred ; and their liberty, since it came, has proved the 
more unrestrained for its very novelty. 

Many circumstances have concurred to disenthral the 
spirit of religious enquiry in Germany. The very charac- 
ter of the people themselves—the tone and structure of the 
national mind—their universal habits of intellectual cul- 
ture, and their seemingly constitutional tendency to abstruse 
and vague speculation—all caused them to enter into that 
religious enquiry, which is the very essence of Protestant- 
ism, with a degree of freedom and boldness which we look 
for in vain among their more plodding co-religionists in 
other countries: while the long-protracted religious discus- 
sions, the frequent religious negociations, and the fierce 
religious wars, of which Germany has been the scene 
almost ever since the Reformation, imparted to the 
enquiry, as conducted in that country, a character of 
greater earnestness and warmth than we find among any 
other people. In Germany, therefore, if anywhere, are we 
to look for the full and unrestricted working of that prin- 
ciple of free enquiry which was the sole basis of the great 
religious movement known in history as the Reformation. 

Mr. Dewar’s work, as its title imports, professes to be a 
historical survey of German theology from the point of 
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view which we have been here imagining ; and is intended 
to illustrate the practical working of the theory of private 
judgment in the interpretation of Scripture. The subject 
is not a novel one. Most of our theological readers must 
remember the lengthened and animated controversy to 
which the work of the late Rev. Hugh James Rose upon 
the same subject gave occasion. It is not alittle remark- 
able, that that controversy was coeval with the foundation of 
the new school of Anglican theology, since so celebrated ; and 
that it engaged, in a greater or less degree, some of the most 
distinguished among those who have since proved leaders 
in that party. No one that has followed with even ordinary 
attention the progress of the opinions prevailing in that 
school, can doubt that the consideration of the enormous 
extravagancies to which the exercise of private judgment 
in the Protestant churches of Germany, and in the kindred 
sections of the Protestant communions in these kingdoms, 
has formed one of the most powerful impelling causes of 
the Romeward progress of the party; and therefore, at this 
crisis, the most interesting beyond comparison in their 
entire history, we gladly avail ourselves of the publication 
of Mr. Dewar’s book, to call attention to this most impor- 
tant and instructive qpestion. 

We shall commence, therefore, by declaring that it is no 
part of our present purpose to examine critically the merit 
of this publication. It will at once be understood that in a 
small and loosely printed volume, upon a subject so vast 
and so comprehensive, it would be out of the question to 
expect either great minuteness or great profundity. To 
the general accuracy and trustworthiness of its statements 
we have no difficulty in subscribing; and indeed, in the 
main, this is substantially attested by the character of the 
controversy with Dr. Neander, to which the publication of 
the book has given rise. Neither shall we turn aside from 
our main object to notice a few observations which he has’ 
thought proper to address to ‘‘ Romanists’”’ from time to 
time in the course of his work. There is only one of such 
importance as to call for any comment—viz. “ that the 
peg of development has, in the case of the Church of 

ome, given to an individual (the Pope) an unlimited and 
arbitrary power in determining what shall be her faith ;’’* 
and that “the great body of her members cede to the 
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Bishop of Rome the absolute power of determining the 
rule of faith, of adding or taking away from, of developing 
or altering the articles of their belief.’’* Now we can 
scarcely think it necessary, at a time when our principles are 
beginning to be more generally understood, to bestow upon 
this assertion anything beyond a simple contradiction. The 
merest tyro in Roman theology knows, first, that no Catho- 
lic admits in the Pope, or in any other power, not even in 
God himself, any authority to alter any revealed article of 
faith (simply because the thing is repugnant and impossi- 
ble); and secondly, that no Catholic, however strenuous in 
his advocacy of the papal infallibility, and however devoted 
to the principles of the ultramontane school, ever dreamed 
of erecting the dogmatical decisions of the Pope, as such, 
into articles of Catholic faith, or of regarding any proposi- 
tion whatever as an article of Catholic belief, unless what 
may be received as such by the Pope, together with the 
bishops of the Catholic Church. We shall not dwell, 
therefore, upon these incidental controversies, but devote 
our entire disposable space to the main question: namely, 
the light thrown by the history of German Protestantism 
on the working of the method of private judgment, as 
opposed to the way of authority on the part of the church 
and her rulers. . 

Mr. Dewar’s view of the subject differs from that taken 
by Mr. Rose, chiefly in its following a chronological order, 
and tracing the influence on the religious opinions of 
Germany produced by the several schools of theology and 
philosophy as they arose in succession. In many respects 
—especially in matters of detail—it is infinitely inferior to 
the former work ; but as furnishing a complete and conse- 
cutive, though far less profound, view of the entire subject 
in all its bearings, we regard it as likely to prove more 
generally interesting, and perhaps better calculated to pro- 
duce a useful effect, except indeed among purely and 
professionally theological readers. 

It may be necessary to premise that Mr. Dewar employs 
the word Rationalism in a sense very different from that 
in which it is ordinarily taken. It is ordinarily used in 
opposition to supernaturalism, and is understood to mean, 
in the language of Bretschneider, one of its ablest 
defenders, “ that theological belief, which does not admit 
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any supernatural, immediate, and miraculous revelation 
from God to man; but asserts that there is only one 
universal revelation, which takes place through the con- 
templation of nature and man’s own reason; that the 
sacred authors did not write under the immediate inspira- 
tion of the Spirit of God; that Christianity was not 
designed to teach any incomprehensible truths and doc- 
trines, but only to confirm the religious teaching of reason; 
and that mam neither can, nor should accept any doctrine 
to be true, which cannot be recognised and proved to him 
by reason.’’ This is the sense, slightly modified in some 
instances, which the name has borne, not only in England, 
but throughout the whole theological world,* almost since 
the first appearance of the teaching to which it has been 
given. But Mr. Dewar employs it to mean rather the 
principle from which the Rationalist creed, in his view, 
necessarily flows, than the creed itself. By Rationalism, 
which he uses in opposition to Catholicism or the doctrine 
of authority, he means “the principle of submitting the 
Holy Scriptures to the investigation of man’s understand- 
ing, in order that he may thence frame the articles of his 
faith.’ (p. 17.) Hence, it will be necessary to bear in mind 
throughout this volume, that by Rationalism the author 
means nothing more or less than the principle of private 
judgment, and that he himself admits, that though ‘*‘Pro- 
testantism would have been a _ better word,’ he has 
“avoided the use of that word, in order that he may not 
offend many pious members of his church, whom it pleases 
to call themselves Protestants.’’f 

With this explanation of the phrase, therefore, the 
reader will not be surprised to find that he sets down 
Luther as a rationalist in principle. Indeed, even adopt- 
ing the more ordinary acceptation of the word, it is impos- 
sible to regard the mode of dealing with revealed truths 
adopttd by Luther, as anything but downright rational- 
ism. The principles he applies to the question of the 
Eucharist are precisely those applied to the other mysteries 
by his more modern representatives ; and if he held the 
mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, his super- 
naturalism in so doing is purely accidental, and entirely 
independent of the principles which he laid down. In fact, 





* See Preface of Rose’s Protestantism in Germany, 2nd edition. 
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although in the nature of the articles which he retained in 
his creed, and enforced upon his followers, he occasionally 
followed views with which the strongest supernaturalist 
might easily be satisfied, yet, in the selection of these 
articles, and the principles he applied to the interpretation 
of Scripture in discovering them, he anticipated almost 
every refinement of modern Rationalism, and fell but little 
short of its characteristic daring and extravagance. The 
principles which he uses in testing the inspiration and 
authenticity of the different scriptural books embody all 
the freedom of modern criticism. Thus, talking of the 
Book of Jonas, he says, that “ the history of the Preset 
Jonas is so strange that it is totally incredible; nay, it 
sounds more fabulous and inconsistent than any legend of 
the poets, and, if it were not in the Bible, he would laugh 
at it as a lie.” “ That the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
not written by St. Paul, or by any Apostle,’”’ he pro- 
nounces to be “ evident from chap. 11. 3.”’ Neither does 
he “reckon the Epistle of St. James the writing of an 
Apostle, as, in opposition to St. Paul and the rest of 
Scripture, it assigns justification to works.’’ Indeed, his 
language about St. James is precisely that of Ammon, 
Paulus, Wegschneider, and the other modern critics regard- 
ing the rest of Scripture. He says that St. James “ was 
for cautioning all those who relied upon faith without 
works, and was unequal to the task in spirit and in 
words ;”’ that he “‘rends the Scripture, and opposes St. 
Paul and all Scripture ; and therefore he will not have him 
in his Bible in the number of the true chief books.”’ Of 
the Apocalypse, he speaks in precisely the same spirit: 
‘** There seem to me,” he says, ‘‘ to be two things wanting 
in this book. I hold it to be neither apostolical nor pro- 
phetic ; first and chiefly, the apostles do not make use of 
visions, but of clear and dry words. Also, there is no 
prophet in the Old Testament, much less in the New, who 
deals so thoroughly in visions and images; so that I almost 
consider it on an equality with the fourth book of Esdras, 
and cannot find in it any trace of the work of the Holy 
Ghost. In fine let each hold as his spirit leads him ; mine 
cannot accept this book.’’ Thus, also, he freely compares 
the sacred writers together, and gives the preference to the 
teaching of one and of another, according to the bias of his 
own “discriminating spirit.”’ “ The Gospel of St. John,’’ he 
says, “the Epistles of St. Paul, and the First Epistle of 
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St. Peter, are the true kernel and marrow among all the 
books. Therefore is the Epistle of James a very epistle of 
straw [recht stroherner Epistel] as compared with them, 
since it has not anything evangelical about it.’? And the 
same freedom he extends even to the Gospels themselves ; 
declaring that “‘ the Epistles of St. Paul are more a Gos- 
pel than Matthews Mark, and Luke: for these describe 
not much more than the history of the works and miracles 
of Christ; but the grace which we have through Christ, 
none brings so bravely forward as St. Paul, especially in 
his Epistle to the Romans.’’* 

It is easy to understand what would be the tendency of 
such principles as these. The Sacramentarian controversy 
may be regarded as their earliest fruit; and the success 
with which its leaders turned against Luther the principles 
put forward by himself in his controversies with the papal 
party, soon satisfied him of the necessity of adopting and 
enforcing upon his followers a body of formularies hardly a 
whit less stringent than those against which he had him- 
self rebelled. ‘The iron rule which he thus maintained 
during his life, was sufficient, if we except one or two out- 
‘breaks in the early part of his career, to counteract for a 
time, at least externally, the revolutionary and rationalizing 
tendency of his system, at all events among the immediate 
followers of the Confession of Augsburg. But he had 
hardly been removed by death from the semi-papal chair 
which he had occupied, when a succession of fierce and ob- 
stinate controversies arose, which, in one shape or another, 
have agitated his followers down to the present day. It is 
hardly necessary to dwell upon the history of the contro- 
versy upon the Jnterim, in which Flacius [lyricus bore so 
distinguished a part; nor upon the still more angry and 
acrimonious disputes regarding justification, one of which , 
originated with Osiander, and another with Stancar; 
though, perhaps, there is not in the entire history of con- 
troversy a single parallel for the unchristian violence and 
malignity which marked the proceedings against Osiander. 
But there is another dispute, which originated about the 





* These passages will all be found in Dewar, pages 26—8. But we have to com- 
plain that the references are, for the most part, extremely vague. For example, 
there are two or three to the Tischreden, (a thi@k folio volume,) without any spe- 
cification of the page! The same defect occurs too frequently in other parts of 
the book, which, in this respect, contrasts most unfavourably with Mr. Rose’s 
minutely and laboriously accurate work. We should add, however, from per- 
sonal research, that the quotations are in the main correct. 
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same period, and which displays the working of the ration- 
alistic principle too forcibly and too remarkably to be 

assed over. We shall transcribe Mr. Dewar’s account of 
it, though to our theological readers it will probably be 
familiar as one of the early developments of the Anti- 
nomian controversy. 


“Meanwhile, however, the jealousy which existed between the 
professors of Wittenberg and the stricter and more zealous Lutherans, 
had again occasioned two new controversies. The first of these was 
one which took its name from Major, and which was one of the most 
fruitless and most fatal disputes which ever engaged the attention 
of a Christian Church. Amsdorff was one of the firmest friends of 
Luther, and his sincerest admirer; and after his death missed no 
opportunity of opposing those who in the slightest degree departed 
from the letter of his teaching ; he viewed with especial dislike the 
more moderate party of Melancthon, and inveighed against them 
in no measured terms, for the concessions which they had made 
during the discussion on the Interim. To this party belonged 
Major, whom Amsdorff accordingly accused of having, to please the 
Papists, departed from Luther’s rigid doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. Major replied that not only was this accusation 
unfounded ; that not only had he, in all his writings, when he had 
occasion to speak of justification by faith, added the word ‘ alone ;’ 
but he also adduced many passages, especially from a writing 
addressed to the King of England, in which after the word ‘ fides,’ 
‘sola’ was printed in capital letters. But, he added, he always 
had taught, and always would teach, that good works are necessary 
to salvation, that no man can be saved, doing evil works, and ‘ yet 
more, whoever teaches otherwise, though he be an angel from 
heaven, let him be anathema.* This declaration roused at once the 
fierce opposition of all the strict Lutherans, and writings in condem- 
nation of his pretended heresy were poured in from every part of 
Protestant Germany. You may form some idea of the height to 
which this dispute was carried, and of the form it took, when I tell 
‘you that in the course of it Amsdorff published a treatise under 
the following title: ‘The proposition that good works are hurtful 
to salvation, is a right, true, and Christian proposition, preached by 
the saints, Paul and Luther.’ The author of this treatise lived and 
died in honour and renown, while Major, who ceased not for twenty 
years to declare in terms the most positive and unequivocal, that he 
desired not to detract from justification by faith alone, and that he 
had preached the necessity of good works only because faith, with- 
out these, is dead ;—who repeated this in the most solemn terms in 





_* To the writing of N. Amsdorff against G. Major, published in November, 
1551;—Reply by George Major. Wittenberg, 1552. 
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a new Confession which he published in 1567, and offered to recall 
the expressions he had used, if any were thereby offended ;—who in 
1570 made public his last will and testament, in which he called 
upon that God, before whose judgment-seat he was so soon to 
appear, to witness the truth of these asseverations,—Major, I say, 
was driven broken-hearted to the grave, because he ventured to 
depart, not from the spirit, but from the exact letter, of the 
expressions which Luther had employed. Not even this testament 
was allowed to go forth without a reply and a condemnation* from 
his opponents, who prayed God ‘to grant to the poor old man con- 
version, that he might not depart without having repented of his 
errors ;’ adding, however, their conviction that this prayer would 
be ineffectual, for that ‘on the authority of Luther it is a thing 
unheard of and unknown, that the leader of a heresy should repent 
and be converted.’ Well might Melancthon’s last thought be a 
thanksgiving that he should be delivered ‘a rabie theologorum !’ 
Well may we bless God that in the Anglican Church the right of 
private judgment has never flourished, and borne such bitter fruit.” 
— Page 53—6. 


It is hardly worth while to follow Mr. Dewar through 
his very brieft history of the Synergistic question, of the 
Antinomian controversy, of the disputes upon the Blessed 
Eucharist, and the other angry discussions which divided 
the Lutheran Churches during the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. Of the general tone which distinguished 
them, it is perfectly true to say: 


“The hatred between the two parties reached such a height, 
that it far surpassed even that which had subsisted between them- 
selves and the Papists. Thus we find one eminent divine} publish- 
ing a work ‘ to prove that Calvinists agree with Papists and Turks ; 
and the celebrated Hutter replying§ in terms of unmeasured abuse 
to the Irenicum of Parzeus, and accusing him of heresy and atheism 
for no other crime than that he had dared to suggest that a com- 
promise between the two parties might yet be effected. The same 
spirit continued to evince itself in som other controversies which 
took place at the commencement of the seventeenth century. I will 








* Censura de Testamento D. Majoris; in Schliissenberg’s Catal. Heoret. 
book vii. p. 266. 

+ We should observe that, strangely enough, Mr. Dewar bestows scarcely any 
attention upon the Calvinistic controversies, though there can be no doubt that, in 
developing rationalistic views, their influence was little, if at all, inferior to that 
of the dissensions in the Lutheran body. See Héninghaus—Resultat meiner 
Wanderungen, durch das Gebiet der Protestantischen Literatur; especially the 
eighth chapter. 


. +t Hoe of Hoenegg, domestic preacher to the Elector of Saxony, A.D. 1610, 
§ Hutteri Irenicum vere Christianum, &c. Wittenbergee, 1618. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVIII. 
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only mention that commenced by Huber, professor at Witten- 
berg, who maintained that all men, without reference to their 
faith, were predestined to be saved ; and that which engaged the 
theologians of Giessen and Tiibingen respecting the omnipresence 
of the Divine nature in Christ during His sojourn upon earth : the 
former asserted that He had emptied Himself of this attribute of 
deity, the latter that He had concealed it; and xcevwors and xpoyus 
became the watchwords of adverse parties.”-—Page 63, 64. 


The violence which marked these and the similar discus- 
sions which were perpetually recurring, had a natural 
tendency to create in the minds of the moderate men of all 
parties a distaste for everything in the shape of religious 
discussion; and in this way to beget, in a greater or less 
degree, an indifference regarding dogmatical opinions. 
Other causes concurred to hasten its progress. The great 
Syncretistic movement, as it is called, of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century—the long series of efforts at 
uniting the contending churches upon some common 
ground—though it origimated with men of unquestionable 
sincerity, and numbered among its supporters many con- 
scientious professors of opposite creeds, was moved onwards, 
notwithstanding, by an under current of indifferentism more 
limited in its range, but hardly less perilous in its ultimate 
tendency, than the indifference which found its full deve- 
lopment in the following century.* 

The same effect was produced, in a very different way, 
by the well-known Pietistic movement. We shall allow 
Mr. Dewar to describe its influence upon the religious 
mind of Germany. 


“Efforts had been made, even in the last century, by one or two 
individuals to effect the revolution which was about to take place ; 
but those persons were regarded as enthusiasts and heretics, and 
had exercised during their ljftime no influence upon the general 
character of Theology.t The real founder of Pietism was Spener, 
a man of enthusiastic ardour, but at the same time of great caution 
and excellent judgment. After having for some years enjoyed a 
growing reputation as a preacher in Frankfort, where he sufficiently 








* If any one be disposed to doubt this, let him read the correspondence of 
Leibnitz and Jablonski, published by Guhrauer in the second volume of his 
* Leibnitz’s Deutsche Schriften.” 


+ Among these deserve mention chiefly J. Arndt, whose writings, unknown in 
the seventeenth century, are now to be found in almost every pious German 
family; and Jacob Béhme, the shoemaker of Gérlkitz, whose Aurora becaine cele- 
brated fifty years after his death, and was translated into English eighty years 
later by the well-known William Law. 
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distinguished himself from his colleagues by delivering practical 
sermons instead of dogmatic disquisitions, he founded in 1670 his 
“Collegium Pietatis,” the first of those institutions which shortly 
established the Pietists as a compact and powerful party, and, 
beneficial as they may have been in individual cases, were the 
source of vast and wide-spreading mischief in the whole Church. 
The ‘collegium pietatis’ was a meeting held at first in Spener’s own 
house, at which all who chose to attend might join in religious 
exercises, which were designed to be of a more private and per- 
sonal nature than the public services of the Church. . The example 
was soon followed in numerous towns of Germany, especially by the 
younger among the clergy, some of whom were doubtless influenced 
by a newly awakened spirit of piety, but a greater number by 
ambition and a desire of gaining popularity. It is easy to conceive 
what must have been the necessary results of this success, 
especially since a large majority of the imitators of Spener were 
deficient in that tact and judgment which in his case counter- 
balanced in some measure the tendency of his system. Attendance 
upon these ‘ collegia pietatis’ was soon looked upon as the test of 
conversion. The pietist preachers regarded and publicly lamented 
over all who took no part in them as unconverted and unregenerate; 
the avowed principle upon which the leaders of the movement 
acted was the design of founding ‘ecclesiolas in ecclesia ;’ the pub- 
lic services of the Church were considered to be of very secondary 
importance: those who wished to persuade others or themselves 
that they were in the number of the elect, were glad to embrace 
such easy terms ; those who believed themselves to be so, took the 
greatest pains to hold themselves aloof from their unconverted 
neighbours, busied themselves in making proselytes, and condemned 
as children of perdition aJl who indulged in harmless recreations, or 
took a part in the most innocent of social meetings. No wonder 
that men learned to look upon a sound belief as altogether unneces- 
sary, when it was openly asserted that so long as a person exhibited 
this proof of being regenerate, it mattered not what might be the 
articles of his creed. 

“There is some difficulty in yer. peti what were exactly the 
peculiar tenets of the party, and what only the errors of individual 
members of it. The point, however, on which they chiefly insisted, 
and which is of most importance, was their theory of Regeneration, 
which they represented as an immediate influence of God upon the 
heart of man, experienced by him, and of which, at the moment of 
its taking place, he can be sensible. Hence was deduced their 
‘theologia irregenitorum,’ which taught that the most ignorant 
man that is regenerate is a better theologian than the most learned 
that is unregenerate, and that the ministrations of those in whom 
the signs of regeneration are not manifest are a curse rather than a 
blessing ; that they should therefore be considered as wolves rather 
than as shepherds, and shouldsbe shunned and avoided by their 
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flocks.* It is easy to conceive that these opinions, spreading as 
they did with vast rapidity through the Lutheran Church, must 
have exercised a powerful influence to hurl down from the eminence 
on which they had been placed, the dogmatic forms, the creeds and 
confessions which had so long constituted the substance of religion.” 
—Page 81—5. 


These, however, and numberless similar causes, had 
only been preparing the way for the great instrument by 
which the triumph of rationalism was to be effected—the 
modern philosophy in its endless varieties of form. There 
is not much novelty in Mr. Dewar’s views upon. the 
influence of the philosophy of Wolff. It is impossible to 
doubt that this philosopher, in attempting to establish the 
doctrines, and even the mysteries of Christianity, by strict 
demonstrations, laid the foundation of the great scheme of 
rationalistic theology, which submits all revealed truth to 
the scrutiny of reason. 


“Very shortly, therefore, we find Baier suggesting that the Holy 
Ghost accommodated Himself to the natural capacities and circum- 
stances of each of the inspired authors ; and that we must not 
impute to Him the inaccuracies and faults which we may meet 
with in the Holy Volume. Carpovt goes a step farther, and main- 
tains that as God could not design to instruct us in science or 
history, so in matters upon which our salvation does not depend, we 
are not to expect from the sacred writers a degree of knowledge 
beyond that of the age in which they lived, and that on subjects of 
physical and mathematical science, they wrote ‘ secundum apparen- 
tiam.’ Baumgarten, again, maintains that each was prompted to 
write, but left to choose both the matter and the style, according 
to the best of his abilities and judgment, and that writing from 
memory they have committed historical, chronological, and geogra- 
phical errors. In like manner Toellner,} Reinhard,§ Storr,|| Doe- 
derlein,{ differing slightly from each other in their views upon this 
point, agree upon 1 the whole i ig restricting the idea of inspiration to 
this, that the sacred authors were so far under the special influence 
of the Holy Ghost, that the matter of their writings was suggested 
to them, and that on points of doctrine they were preserved from 
error. 





* Bedenken der Theol. Facult. zu Rostock iiber die frage : ob die Pietisterei 
eine Fabel sei. 1704. 


+ Baier and Carpov are both referred to in Bretschneider’s Handbuch der 
Dogmatik, vol. i. p. 229. 


t Die gittliche Eingebung der heiligen Schrift. Lindau, 177). 
g Repnatit p. 50—57. || Lehrbuch der Christ. Dogmatik. 1793. 
q Institutio theol. Christ. &c. 1780. 
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« And these were the lights of the German Protestant Church ; 
they were not, such as there have been among us, misguided men 
who rose up in opposition to the general faith and the great body 
of our spiritual guides ; but they were themselves the teachers, 
themselves the guides, filling the high places in their Church, 
educating and instilling their principles into the whole of her 
future clergy, and spreading them throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire. They were men who, one and all, were 
believers in the great fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith ; 
who were for the most part engaged in contending against the gross 
naturalism which was making many converts, and of whom it is 
related that all their efforts were directed to the object of saving of 
the old orthodox faith what yet it was possible to save, and of 
affording new props to the religion of the Bible.”*—Page 102—4. 


* * * * * * * * 


«The principles of Ernesti and Semler were immediately adopted 
by many theologians ; and it will not surprise you to hear, that as 
Carpov, Baumgarten, and others, had in fact already deprived 
the doctrine of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures of its reality, 
so it was now altogether abandoned by Michaelis, Morus, Ecker- 
mann, Wegscheider, De Wette, and Ammon.t 

“ Michaelis rejects altogether the doctrine of Inspiration as appli- 
cable to the words of Scripture, and only allows the divine sugges- 
tion of the matter under new restrictions.{ He gives the title of 
Holy (géttlich) to the Bible, not because it is inspired, but because 
it is written by an impulse from God,§ and maintains that the 
truth of the Christian faith is by no means dependent upon the 
fact of its having been made known to us by special revelation. 

“Morus asserts that the Apostles in speaking of the anthors of 
the Old Testament as inspired (Qcorvevoros ypady,) give them that 
title, not because their writings emanated from a special inspiration, 
but because they lived in a state of inspiration, that is, under the 
guidance and protection of the Almighty. 

“Eckermann makes inspiration to consist in the gift of particular 
talents, which enabled the persons receiving them to comprehend 
and recognise religious truths. | 

““Wegscheider teaches that the only revelation which possesses 
objective reality, is natural revelation, that is, God manifesting 
Himself in the works of nature. 














* See Eichorn’s Geschiclite der Litteratur. vol. vi. part. 2. p. 550. 


+ I have purposely omitted to class among the assailants of the doctrine of 
Inspiration, Lessing, the editor of the Wolfenbiittel fragments, one of the most 
voluminous writers whom Germany has produced, and hisimitator Bahrdt. They 
are avowedly Deists, or somethiug worse, and even Semler refuses them the 
name of Christians. 

+ Dogmatik, p. 95. Giétt. 1784. § Ibid. p. 69. 
|| Handbuch der Dogmatik, vol. i. p. 374. 
§| Inst. theol. Christ., p. 20. 
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“De Wette in nearly the same sense looks upon the idea of 
special revelation as the recognition of the Divine Providence in the 
government of the world;* and maintains that no reasonable 
ground can be adduced for the belief that Christianity is a special 
Divine revelation.t 

“ According to Ammon the strict doctrine of the Divine Inspi- 
ration was already very much modified by the Syncretists and 
Pietists, in support of which he refers to the writings of Arndt, 
Calixt, Spener, Francke, and Zinzendorf. He wholly rejects it 
himself, although he professes to acquiesce in that doctrine of 
the symbolical books, which asserts that the Bible is the sole rule 
of faith.” §—Page 111—14. 


From these views with regard to the inspiration of 
Scripture, men passed by an easy transition to doubt the 
genuineness of the whole or part of its contents. If it was 
right to apply to the truths of Christianity the same 
reasonings and the same mode of demonstration which is 
applied to the truths of human science, it could not but be 
right to judge the’ sacred literature of Christianity by the 
same rules of criticism which applied to purely human 
literature. Accordingly, itis in this department of biblical 
criticism more than any other, that the rationalising spirit 
has run completely wild. It is in the extravagant and 
ridiculous puerilities into which its most distinguished fol- 
lowers—men of undoubted genius and extensive learning 
—have run, that we best see how utterly weak the human 
mind becomes, even when it believes itself to be most 
strong, and discards the aid of Him in whom alone is 
strength. We shall make no apology, therefore, for the 
length of our extracts from Mr. Dewar’s chapter on this 
subject, by far the most interesting in his volume. 

His account of the different theories devised by the 
Rationalist critics for the purpose of explaining the exact 
and minute agreement of the Gospel narratives, on some 





* Die idee der Offenbarung ist die Ahnung der géttlichen Weltregierung in der 
Entwickelungsgeschichte der Religion.—Dogm. der Ev. Luth. Kirchl. p. 58. 

+ Dass das Christenthum géttliche Offenbarung sei, ist ein schlechthin gegebe- 
ner Glaubensausspruch, d. h. ein ideales Urtheil, weiches durch keine Verstan- 
desgriinde erwiesen werden kann.—Relig. und Theol. p. 232. 

t Theopneustize autem, quotquot supersunt adhuc, fautoribus respondetur 
paucis, inspirationis proprie sic dictze notionem non sine summo incommodo 
morali ad mentem humanam transferri—Summa Theol. p. 23. ‘Leipzig, 1830. 


§ Subscribi autem potest, quidquid etiam objiciant adversare vel nostris tem- 
poribus huice judicio, dummodo iu explicandis libris sacris non tam divinee origi- 
~ Cry — demonstrari nequit, quam divini eorum argumeati ratio habeatur. 
—Ibid. p. 59, 
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supposition short of the inspiration of the writers, dis- 
plays more extensive and careful reading than any other 
portion of his work. 


«The easiest and the most natural method of eluding the diffi- 
culty was to affirm that the sacred historians copied from one 
another. Ata much earlier period it had been suggested by the 
Arminian Grotius, that St. Mark had consulted and made use of 
the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. In this supposition he 
was followed by Wettstein* and Hug.t Storr,{ on the other hand, 
supposes St. Mark to have written first, and Biisching§ St. Luke, 
whose gospel he takes to be the foundation of that of St. Matthew, 
and from these two he supposes St. Mark to have derived his mate- 
rials. After him Vogel|| makes the gospel of St. Luke to be the 
source of that of St. Mark, and these two that of St. Matthew. 
Griesbach{ returns to the original hypothesis, that St. Mark copied 
from St. Matthew and St. Luke, but is disposed to think that St. 
Luke also copied from St. Matthew; and this theory was adopted 
likewise by Paulus,** Ammon,t and Theile.t 

“The very multiplicity of these theories proves how slight must 
be the grounds upon which each of them rests. The improbability 
of all is so great that another solution of the difficulty was soon 
resorted to. Koppe,§ Lessing,|| Niemeyer,{ and Hollfeld,*** accord- 
ingly started the supposition that the three synoptic gospels were 
derived from one common source, which they supposed to be the 
gospel of the Hebrews, mentioned by many of the early Christian 
writers; while others, as Corrodi,t Thiess,t Schmidt,§ Bolten,]|| 





* Wettstein, I. I. Proleg.in N. T. Edidit Senler. Hal. 1764, 
+ Hug, I. L. Einleitung in die Schriften des N.T. Basil. 1747. 
t Storr, G. Ch. Diss. de Fonte Evang. Matth. et Luc. Tiibingen, 1794. 
§ Biisching; Vorrede zu der Harm. der vier Evang. 1766. 
: Nl Vorel, Uber die Entsehung der drei ersten Evang. In Gabler’s Journal, i. 
—DO. 


| Griesbach, I. I. Marc. Evang. totum e Matth. et Luc. comm. descriptum esse 
Jena, 1789. 


** Paulus, H. G. E. Introd. in N. T. capita selecta, Jen. 1799. 
+ Ammon. Ch. F. pr. de Luca emendatore Matth. Erl. 1805, 
} Theile; Krit. Ansichten iiber die Wechselverhiltnisse d. Synopt. Evang. 
§ Koppe, I. B.; Marcus non Epitomator Matth. Gott. 1782. 
|| Lessing; Theologischer Nachlass. Berlin, 1784. 
§] Niemeyer, Conjectura ad illustr. &c. Hal. 1790, 
*** Hollfeld, H. G. Comment. de Orig. Quat. Evang. Gott. 1794. 


+ Corrodi, H. Versuch einer Beleuchtung der Geschichte des jiid. u. Christ. 
Bibelkanons. Halle, 1792. 


t Thiess. I. O. Neuer Krit. Comment. iib. d. N. T. 


§ Schmidt. I. E. Exegetisch-Kritisch und histor. Untersuchungen iiber die drei 
ersten Evang. Giessingeu. 


|| Bolten, Bericht des Matth. &c. mit Anmerkungen. 
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Schneckenburger,* and Sieffert,t| maintained the common source to 
be a Hebrew gospel of St. Matthew. Michaelist affirms St. Mat- 
thew to have written in Hebrew, and that it was his Greek trans- 
lator, who, as well as St. Mark and St. Luke, consulted some 
documents in the Greek language; while Semler§ supposes the 
three Evangelists to have possessed some common Hebrew writings. 

“A most elaborate and intricate theory was then propounded by 
Eichhorn,|| and adopted with slight modifications by Bishop Marsh 
in England, and by Herder{ and Gratz** in Germany, as well as by 
Ziegler,t Haenlein,t Kuinoel,§ and Bertholdt.|| The foundation of 
this theory is the existence of a primitive gospel, in the Aramzan 
language, of which he imagines the Evangelists to have possessed 
different versions with various additions. 

«‘ Next came the hypothesis of Schleiermacher,§ that the work of 
the Evangelist was only to collect various memoranda containing 

. detached accounts of remarkable events, and which had originally 
been made by different individuals, and at different times. 

“ He again was followed by Eckermann,*** who adopts a sugges- 
tion of Herder, and affirms that some fragments of St. Matthew’s 
gospel in the Aramzan dialect, had become the source of many 
traditions respecting Jesus and His doctrines, which were current 
in Jerusalem, and there collected by St. Mark and St. Luke. This 
hypothesis of so called oral tradition, has been adopted in various 
forms, by Kayser,t Paulus,{ Gieseler,§ Sartorius,|| Olshausen,{ 
De Wette,**** and others.” —Page 122—26. 














* Schneckenburger, Beitrag zur Einleitung in d. N. T. Stuttgardt. 
+ Sieffert; Uber den Ursprung des ersten kanon. Evang. Kinigsberg. 
+ Michaelis; Einleitung in die géttl. Schriften. Gott. 1788. 


§ Semler; Townson’s Abhandlungen iiber die vier ersten Evang. mit vielen 

Zusitzen &c. Leipzig, 1783. 
|| Eichhorn, I. G. Einleitung in das N. T. Leipzig, 1804. 
§| Herder, Christliche Schriften. 

** Gratz, A.; Neuer Versuch die Entstehung der drei ersten Evang. zu erkliren. 
Tiibinge, 1812. é 

+ Ziegler, W. C. Ideen iiber den Ursprung der drei ersten Evang. In Gabler’s 
New Theol. Journal, 1000. 


+ Haenlein, H. K. A.; Handbuch der Einl. in die Scriften des Neuer Test. 
Erlangen. 1801. 
§ Kuinoel, Comment. in libr. N. T. 
|| Bertholdt, L.; Hist. Krit. Einleitung &c. Erl. 1812. 


"| Schleiermacher, Fr.; Die Schriften des Lukas, ein kritischer Versuch 
Berlin, 1817. 








*** Eckermann, Theol. Beitriige, v. 5. 
+ Kayser, Bibl. Theol. vol. i. p. 224. 


t Paulus; Uber der Ursprung der dreien ersten kanon. Evang. Heidel- 
berg, 1822. 
§ Gieseler, I. K. L.; Hist. krit. Versuch iiber die Entstehung &c. Leipzig, 1818, 


| Sartorius, Ernst; Drei Abhandlungen iiber wichtige Gegenstiinde, &c. 
Gott. 1820. 


4 Olshausen, H.; Die Aechtheit der vier kan. Ev. &c. Kénigsberg, 1823. 
**** De Wette, W. M.; Lehrbuch der hist. krit. Einleitung. Berlin, 1817. 
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It is only the recollection of the extreme awfulness of the 
subject that enables one to suppress a smile of wonder at the 
childishness displayed in these and a hundred similar theo- 
ries. But the wonder is tenfold increased, when we read 
the works from which these theories are extracted, and see 
the vast amount of learning that is wasted in the solemn 
trifling of which the above is a small specimen. Ina com- 
pendious sketch like Mr. Dewar’s, it would be impossible 
to expect such details; nor have we space at present to 
attempt to supply the deficiency. But in the work of Mr. 
Rose, to which frequent reference has already been made, 
(though it likewise is necessarily compendious,) enough, and 
more than enough, will be found to Justify all that we have 
said upon the subject.* We must be content with Mr. 
Dewar’s summary of what German Protestantism has done 
for the canon of the New Testament. 


“Tt would detain us far too long to enumerate the various 
objections, which have in like manner been made against each 
single book of the New Testament. Suffice it to say that Michaelis 
denies the canonical authority of the gospels of St. Mark and St. 
Luke. Schleiermacher thinks that the authenticity of St. Luke 
alone can be proved, but maintains at the same time that it 
was the work of four different authors, which the Evangelists col- 
lected and supplied with a preface.t Lastly, the authenticity of 
the gospel of St. John has been denied by Vogel,{ Horst,§ and Bal- 
lenstedt.|| Bretschneider likewise entertained at one time serious 
doubts respecting not only the gospel but the epistles of St. John ; 
but the work in which he published them called forth several 
answers, by which since thag time he has declared himself 
satisfied.** 

“In like manner the credibility of the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles has been denied by Baur; and even De Wette suggests 
that there are passages which render it suspicious. Among these 
he reckons that it contains errors ; that there are miracles recorded 





* We rer to the 2nd edition; which is, in truth, anew work, and which, taken 
along with the author’s Letter to Dr. Pusey, forms a most useful book of refereuce 
on this important and interesting subject. 


+ Schleiermacher, Fr.; Die Schriften des Lukas &c. 
+ Vogel; Der Evang. Johannes und seine Ausleger &c. 1801. 


§ Horst, G. K. Ueber einige anscheinende Widerspriiche im Ev. Joh. &c. In 
Henke’s Museum, vol. i. p. 20—46. 


|| Ballenstedt, H. Ch.; Philo und Johannes, &c. Gott. 1812. 
§| Bretschneider; Probabilia de Evangelii et epist. Joannis Ap. indole et origine. 


Lips. 1620, 
** Handbuch der Dogmatik. Preface to the 3rd Edition. 
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in it which are partly irrational and partly immoral, and some 
which vary on being repeated; and lastly, that it betrays an 
evident want of knowledge of Jewish history and manners. 

“With regard to the apostolical epistles, I can only briefly 
remark that the genuineness of the 15th and 16th chapters of the 
epistle to the Romans has been doubted by Semler and Eichhorn ; 
that very lately the epistle to the Colossians has been declared to be 
spurious by Mayerhoff ;* that doubts have been raised respecting 
that of the second epistle to the Thessalonians, by Schmidtt 
and Kern. 

“The pastoral epistles of St. Paul have met with more opposers. 
The authenticity of all three has been denied by Schleiermacher, 
Schott, Baur, Mayerhoff, and Schrader ; that of the two addressed 
to Timothy by Credner and Neudecker. 

“The Catholic epistle of St. James had the misfortune to fall 
under the displeasure of Luther. In more modern times its authen- 
ticity has been doubted by Kern and De Wette.§ The first epistle 
of St. Peter is rejected by Cludius ;|| the second is abandoned by 
Semler, Schmidt, Eichhorn, Schott, Guerike, and Neander, while 
Ullmann divides it into three parts, the first of which he assigns to 
St. Peter, the two latter to other authors. 

“ Lange, Cludius, and Bretschneider,** have cast doubts upon 
the authenticity of the three epistles of St. John; the second and 
third are denied to be the work of the Apostle by Fritzsche,t 
Paulus,t and Credner,§ and the same is affirmed of the epistle of 
St. Jude by Bolten, Dahl,|| and Berger. 

“ Lastly, the authenticity of the Book of Revelations of St John 
is doubted or denied by Luther*** and Calvin,t by Semler, 
Michaelis, Cludius, Bretschneider, De Wette, and a host of writers 
who have followed in their steps. 


» = 


—- 





* Mayerhoff; Der Brief an die Col. mit vornehm. Beriicksichtigung der Pas- 
toral briefe krit. gepriift. Berl. 1838. 
+ ‘* Vermuthungen iiber die heiden Briefe an die Thess.” In his “ Bibliothek 
fiir Krit. Exeg.” &c. Vol. ii. 380. 
t Tubing. Zeitschrift. 1839. 
§ Einleitung in das N. T. Vol. ii. p. 320. 
|| Cludius; Uransichten des Christenthums. Altona, 1808. p. 5yp. 
| Lange; Schriften des Job. 
** Probabilia; p. 166. 
+ Fritzsche; Bemerkungen iiber die Briefe Joh. in Henke’s Museum, iii. 1. 
+ Paulus, H. E. G.: Die drei Lehrbriefe des Joh.: &c. 1829, 
§ Credner, Einleitung, &c. p. 689. 
|| Dahl, J. Ch. G.; Comment. de Authent. Petr. &c. Rost. 1807. 
§| Berger; Moral. Einleitung in das N. T. v. ii. p. 395. 
*** Vide above, Letter ii. 
+ Zwingli Werke von Schultheiss ii. 1. 169. 
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“Thus do we behold the Protestant Church of Germany, the 
Church which was founded, and which exists, upon this principle, 
that the Bible alone is the rule of faith, denying the authority of 
at least five-sixths of that New Testament, from which her 
members profess to frame their creed, and to guide their practice,” 
—Page 130—34. 


It is not without a considerable effort, that we have 
brought ourselves to lay before the uninitiated the wild and 
daring scepticism which these extracts display. It would 
be very easy to heighten their effect by adding to what the 
author has here collected, from a variety of sources now 
before us ; but, for our present purpose, what has already 
been said amply suffices; nor do we feel justified in in- 
flicting upon our readers the pain of wading further 
through these turbid and bitter waters. Our picture, how- 
ever, would be imperfect, and, in fact, would mislead the 
reader’s judgment, were we not to add to this exposition 
of the Rationalist mode of dealing with the genuineness of 
Scripture, a brief account of the practical system of inter- 
pretation adopted in explaining away its statements, 
whether historical or dogmatical, when they happen to 
come within the province of ‘‘ pure reason.” 


“ Among the most eminent divines of the era of which we are 
speaking were Gabler, Henke, Eckermann, Rohr, and Wegscheider. 

“ Gabler, professor of theology, successively at Géttingen, Altorf, 
and Jena, was the editor during many years of the New Theological 
Journal, which was the organ of the most sceptical section of 
Rationalists. Among his treatises deserve mention especially those 
which refer to the miracles wrofight by our Saviour, and his intro- 
duction to the ‘ Primitive History’ of Eichhorn. 

“ Henke, superintendent of the clergy of Gotha, is a name yet 
more distinguished. It is only necessary to mention his assertion, 
that Christolatria and Bibliolatria are obstacles which it is neces- 
sary to get rid of, and that it is the business of our age to lay the 
axe tobe root of all such superstitions. 

* rmann I have already had occasion to speak of ; I will 
only add, that, according to his view of Christianity, our Saviour 
had no other office than to teach mankind the true and rational 
method of worshipping the Deity. 

“ Rohr, superintendent of the clergy of Weimar, throws away all 
disguise, and maintains that Jesus Christ differed in no respect 
from other men, except that He surpassed them in wisdom, and 
asserts the gospels to be writings upon which no dependence can be 
placed. His letters upon Rationalism, in which he put forward his 
views, had very great success, and served to diffuse them widely 
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throughout Protestant Germany. It should be observed, however, 
that he felt and acknowledged the inconsistency of which he was 
guilty in continuing to discharge the office of a minister and over- 
seer of a Christian Church. He therefore proposed that German 
Rationalism should openly break off all communion with the 
Churches of Christianity, and published a new creed to be used in 
the place of those which they recognise. The publication of this 
creed was accompanied by a letter addressed to all the theologians 
of Germany, inviting them to accede to his proposal ; but the invi- 
tation appears to have been unwelcome, since Schott of Jena was 
alone disposed to think favourably of the project. 

‘“‘ Wegscheider, professor of theology at Halle, dedicated a book 
to the manes of Luther,* in which he asserts, that any system of 
religion, which is founded upon a revelation from God to man, 
should be rejected as irrational.t 

«When such doctrines were promulgated by the most eminent 
divines of Germany, it will not surprise you to hear that a hearty 
belief in the distinctive doctrines of the Christian Faith was not 
only considered superfluous, but almost universally ridiculed as 
absurd. A belief in the reality of the miracles related in the Bible 
was very generally abandoned. Paulus,f Hartmann,§ Paalzow,| 
and Riems,§] deny the historical truth of miracles; while Gut- 
smuths,** Hezel,t Eck,t and Gabler,§ endeavour to explain them on 
physical and natural principles. A single example will show the 
extreme facility with which an ingenious mind can accomplish this. 
I have myself heard a professor belonging to this class of theolo- 
gians, explaining the miracle which our Saviour wrought in feeding 
a large multitude with a few small loaves and fishes. The explana- 
tion was simple enough: many of the five thousand were provided 
with much more food than was requisite for their own sustenance ; 
and the example of Jesus, distributing His own store as far as 
it would reach, operated so favourably, that they likewise divided 
what they did not absolutely require ; and thus was not only the 
whole multitude satisfied, but there remained twelve baskets full of 
fragments, which were gathered up by the disciples. 





* Instit. Theol. Ch. Dogm., Halle. 
+ Vide Saintes, Histoire du Rat. a 
+ New Theol. Journal, vol. ix. p. 284. 
§ Blicke in den Geist des Urchristenthums. Dusseld. 1802. p. 38. 
|| Paalzow, C. L.; Philosoph. Geschichte des Aberglaubens. Mainz. 1800. 
«| Riems; Christus und die Vernunft. Braunschweig, 1792. 
** Gutsmuths, H. Ch.; Diss. Medica de Christo Medico. Jena, 1812. 
+ Hezel, W. F.; Die Bibel in ihrer wahrer Gestalt. Halle, 1791. 
t Eck, J. Ch. F.; Versuch die Wundergeschichten des N. T. natiirlich zu 
erkliren. Berlin, 1795. 
§ Gabler, Neuest. Th. Journal, vol vii. No. 4. p. 396. 
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“The spirit of that age is sufficiently evidenced by some remark- 
able events which occurred. In 1799, some Jewish merchants at 
Berlin, anxious to obtain political privileges, addressed the provost 
Teller in a printed letter, in which they requested to be informed 
whether they could be received into the Christian Church, without 
believing the peculiar doctrines of the Christian religion. Teller 
replied, that he would acknowledge them as Christians, if they 
would admit that Jesus Curist was the Founder of a better religion 
than their ceremonial service had been. The superiority of our 
Saviour over all other teachers of religion he affirms to be that, 
‘He made it His business to spread practical religion among the 
people, and to present it to them in a popular light. Even Socrates 
had only his chosen disciples,’ ”’—Page 141—45. 


Lest it should be thought that the example which we 
here recorded of this free and easy interpretation, adopted 
for the purpose of explaining away the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes is a singular or solitary one, we should 
add that this interpretation will be considered reasonable 
and natural, if compared with hundreds which it would 
be easy to produce. Mr. Rose cites a note from Rosen- 
miller’s Commentary on Numbers xvi., 33.—the pun- 
ishment of Core, Dathan, and Abiram—in which three 
explanations of the phenomena are suggested. One is, 
that Moses foresaw a coming earthquake, and employed 
this knowledge to confirm his authority. Another is, that 
he ordered the three offenders to be buried alive with their 
property ; and that the passage in question is merely an 
embellished narrative of this fact. A third nakedly, 
suggests that Moses had Jad the earth secretly under- 
mined beneath the tents of“the three victims, and thus, at 
a given signal, was enabled to effect their destruction ! 

There is still more naiveté in others of the explanations. 
Thus Paulus* explains away the miracle of the finding the 
tribute-money in the fish’s mouth, by a very simple pro- 
cess. After dwelling on the absurdity of supposing a 
miracle to be performed for a sum so trifling, he says that 
all the sacred writer means to convey is, that our Lord 
ordered Peter to catch a fish and sell it in the market, and 
that the price might thus be said to be found in the fish. 
The opening of its mouth in order to find the money 
therein, simply means that, to take it off the hook, he must 





* Kommentar. T. ii. p. 658. He is quoted (as are the other examples adduced 
above) by Rose, p. 131, and following, 
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open its mouth, for if it were to hang long it would be less 
saleable ! 

The same writer, and also Ammon, adopts an interpre- 
~ tation of the miracle of the loaves and fishes, similar to 
that alluded to in the text. Indeed, this may be said to be 
commonly embraced. 

The miracle of our Lord’s walking on the sea, stands 
still less in the way of this liberal criticism. One opinion 
(that of the same Dr. Paulus already quoted) makes him 
have walked along the sea-shore; although to take 
emi rns Oaddcoys, (and still more ézi 7a‘téara,) in this significa- 
tion, is contrary to all analogy of language. Another (Bolte) 
explains it to mean that he swam upon the waters; and 
others declare it is simply to be understood of fording the 
shallows ! 

In the same way, the death of Ananias and Sapphira is 
attributed to fear of the Apostles, and the narrative is 
represented as a poetical embellishment of this simple fact. 
The story of the swine rushing over the precipice into the 
sea (Matthew, chap. viii.), is explained as having occurred 
naturally ; and our Lord is said to have used the fact for 
the purpose of persuading the demoniac that the evil spirits 
had fled from him into the swine! The cleansing of the 
leper in the same chapter is explained as a mere declara- 
tion of his being clean: the temptation of Christ is but a 
poetical description of the conflicts of opinion from which 
he suffered ; and the conversion of St. Paul is nothing but 
a trance ! 

But we have already had toggmuch of this ludicrous, if it 
were not revolting, impiety. e have purposely abstained 
from mentioning many other opinions, the bare enumera- 
tion of which would shock every feeling of religion— 
opinions, for example, explaining the resurrection of Laza- 
rus as the result of some secret concert :* discarding the 
accounts of other miracles as “ tangible fabrications ;’’ 
describing the prophecies as concocted after the event ;{ 
and even attributing the impression created among the 
disciples as to the resurrection of our Lord himself, to his 
own artful and ingenious proceedings, which produced the 
belief that he had died and risen again. These are opinions 





* See Rose, p. 180. The work which he cites is Becker’s Algemeine 
Geschichte. 


+ See a number of most revolting examples, from Wegscheider, Ammon, and 
even Rosenmiiller, cited by Rose, p. 147, note. 
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which, from their very nature, would seem to lay the axe 
to the root of every Christian principle, but they must be 
traced to the exercise of the same rationalizing theory, and 
have both claimed. and obtained a shelter under the all- 
embracing wings of German Protestantism. 

It is hardly necessary to trace the working of these 
principles in the explanation of the moral code of the 
Gospel, which has not proved a whit more sacred in the 
eyes of the rationalizing sceptre. 


“In a religious publication which appeared in the same city, 
[Berlin] and was edited by a clergyman, there was published an 
essay advocating the Chinese practice of exposing or putting to 
death new-born children; while other divines of unblemished 
character, and in high positions, were found to affirm that mono- 
gamy is a relic of priestcraft, and that an indulgence in the sin of 
fornication is only to be avoided as being opposed to the habits of 
the country, and injurious to the bodily health.’”-— Page 145, 146. 


That such immoral doctrines, shocking as they must 
appear, should be professed by individuals, can hardly be 
matter of much surprise, when they are taken in connexion 
with the revolting laxity of religious principles which has 
been already detailed. But it is more remarkable that 
they should be held and publicly professed by individuals 
of high official station in the Protestant Churches of Ger- 
many. Though Mr. Dewar does not allude to the rank, 
or even specify the names, of the authors who maintain 
these opinions, it is important to know that they were 
taught by the celebrated Henke, who long maintained 
the very highest literary position in Germany; and by 
Cannabich, who held for many years the office of Super- 
intendent—one of the most important in the Lutheran 
Church.* 

The remaining portion of Mr. Dewar’s book is occupied 
with an account of the more recent philosophical systems, 
and of their influence upon religious doctrines. It is far 
too compendious to be minute or satisfactory. One letter 
is a= to Kant, another to Fichte and Jacobi, another to 
Schelling and his school of Pantheism, a fourth to Schell- 
ing’s great antagonist, Hegel; while the philosophers who 
have made such a noise within the last few years—Strauss, 
Feuerbach, and Bruno Bauer—are crowded into a single 





* See Rose, pp. 171—2. 
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chapter. It is scarcely necessary to say, that such a sum- 
mary as this must, as a matter of course, be extremely 
meagre in details; but, perhaps, for general readers, it is, on 
the whole, sufficiently accurate and comprehensive. The 
writer very judiciously confines himself to a single branch 
of this vast subject—the religious bearing of these several 
systems of philosophy; and this he explains with very con- 
siderable ability. To attempt further condensation would 
be to abandon all chance of making the subject at all 
intelligible. For the account of the less recent systems, 
therefore, of Kant, Fichte, Jacobi, Hegel, and Schelling 
(though his opinions have lately undergone a great change,) 
we must be content with a general reference to the letters in 
which the systems are severally discussed. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to the developments of Neo-Hegelism, for 
_— Germany is indebted to Strauss, Feuerbach, and 
auer. 

And let it not be imagined that, in describing the start- 
ling and appalling state of public opinion, which we shall 
have to detail, we are giving as a picture of German Pro- 
testantism what is, in reality, but a description of a party 
which is regarded by German Protestants as an anti- 
christian and unbelieving school. That it is really anti- 
christian, and that in the most revolting sense of the word, 
and that there are Protestants—and very many such—in 
Germany, who look upon it in this light, is undoubtedly 
true; but that these men themselves claim to be Pro- 
testant Christians, and as such entitled to hold these 
opinions by virtue of the right of private judgment, and 
that their claim is publicly recognized and admitted—that, 
in fact, they are the recognized representatives of philosophi- 
cal Protestantism in Germany, it would also be folly to 
deny. “ Schelling is still a Protestant,’ says Professor 
Rosenkranz, (who 1s now regarded as the leader of the so- 
called Religious- Hegelian school,) ‘‘ but he has pronounced 
the fall of Protestantism. For myself, I am neither Luthe- 
ran nor Reformed. The union between the two churches 
in Prussia, we call the Evangelical Church. J am, then, 
an Evangelical. I know very well what, with reference to 
the Church, I am not. I am not a Greek; I am not a 
Roman Catholic. I am not a Lutheran; not a Reformed 
Christian, in so far as I should have to recognize any par- 
ticular creed. But what am I positively? The union 
between the Lutheran and Reformed Churches has, as yet, 
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been only negatively accomplished. This much, as yet, 
has only been negatively determined, that there shall no 
longer be anything to keep them apart. But what positive 
belief is now to be held, would, out of the boundaries of 
philosophy, be difficult to say. The universe, God, Christ, 
forgiveness of sins—these stand firm; but the particular 
articles of faith are, as yet, undetermined.”’ 

How significant is Hegel’s remarkable observation, 
“ Elles se sont unies dans la nullité!’’ That there is 
something more than mere speculation in the singularly 
vague and latitudinarian views expressed in this, and a 
thousand similar passages, which it would be easy to 
produce, the fact already noticed regarding the Jewish 
merchants at Berlin, is a sufficient evidence. We shall 
have occasion, before we close, to produce a more recent, 
and still more startling example in the case of Bruno 
Bauer. 

But we must first extract Mr. Dewar’s account of the 
three most recent among the modern forms of German 
religious philosophy. And first, of the notorious Dr. Strauss 
—who, be it remembered, is a professed Christian, and 
whose work procured for him an invitation to teach theology 
in the High School of Zurich in the year 1809! 


“ Strauss was the first to throw off all disguise. According to 
him the accounts we have received of the life and doctrine of Jesus 
Curist have no historical foundation, but are only legends or 
myths ; they are the representatives of certain ideas, which, in the 
progressive advancement of the reason of man, had developed them- 
selves in the human mind as the result of his religious cultivation. 
He does not indeed deny the existence of the Lorp Jesus, but only 
that of His divine attributes and miraculous history. As the 
nations of antiquity clothed with individual forms the ideas under. 
which their development took place; as, for instance, they personi- 
fied the idea of strength in the myth of Hercules, and thus made it 
an object to be taken cognizance of by the senses; so also the 
history of the person, the life, the sufferings, the death of Jesus, is 
nothing more than the embodying of an idea, which was at that 
period living and developed among the people, the idea of a medi- 
ator between God and man. And further, as the myth of Hercules 
stood connected with the historical fact of a person who in some 
degree answered to the absolute idea of strength, so was the idea of 
a mediator annexed to the fact that an individual existed, who, by 
his personal character and the peculiarity of his fate, attracted the 
attention of his contemporaries, and to whom therefore were attri- 
buted all those qualities and actions which belong to the perfect 
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development of that idea. ‘Christ, therefore, is to us the son of 
a pious husband and wife, Joseph and Mary. But God blessed the 
fruit of their union. He gave to the child a pure soul, a lofty 
spirit, and therefore we rightly term the son of a man a ‘son of 
God.’ And so with the other miracles of His life. * * * What do 
we lose, if we disbelieve these tales? It is not to be conceived, 
that, besides repentance and amendment on the part of man, the 
death of an innocent person should have been requisite, and that it 
was this death which enabled Gop to indulge His compassion, and 
to grant pardon of their sins to the penitent.’* 


“Strauss has published another important work,t in which he 
carries yet further his theory of Christian doctrine. And here 
more especially he sets out from the philosophical system of Hegel. 
Regarding the Divine Being as the only Spirit which is working 
and developing itself in the world, and not as existing out of it, he 
teaches that God does not reveal Himself in His fulness in any one 
manifestation, but only in the never-ending process which is going 
on throughout all. Christian doctrine, therefore, being only a 
single part of revelation, is full of imperfections and contradictions, 
and having long defied all attempts at explanation, is hastening on 
to its dissolution, when it will be lost amid the discoveries of 
modern philosophy. He consequently attacks the several articles 
of the Christian Faith, and shews how the ideas, which in the 
course of that philosophy have been developed in the human mind, 
are already sufficient to supersede,—and must do so,—the doctrine 
of the personality of Gop ; the doctrine of the creation of the world 
by Him; that of the fall of man, and of inherent sin; that of 
the act of redemption ; that of the immortality of the soul and of 
a future existence. These doctrines, he asserts, expressed in their 
original forms the feelings and the wants of the time in which they 
arose; but with the advancing civilization of mankind, it was neces- 
sary that they also should undergo a process of development and 
elucidation ; and consequently the resolution of Christian doctrine 
into speculative ideas is not, strictly speaking, a destruction, but a 
return to the true inward meaning, which the religious conceptions 
of a period had disfigured.” —Page 193—97. 


Feuerbach’s system is still more extraordinary; and yet 
Feuerbach is a man of undoubted talents, and of great 
erudition. 


“Feuerbach, who followed Strauss with a yet more unscrupulous 





* Sendschreiben an die Hochgeachteten Herren, &c. Von Professor D. ae 
Strauss. 1839. Herausgegeben von dem Verein zur Beférderung der Volks- 
bildung. 

+ Christliche Glaubenslehre in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, und in 
Kampfe mit der modernen Wissenschaft. 1841. 
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work* on Christianity, has carried out the philosophy of Hegel 
into what is termed the ‘anthropological system.’ He sets out 
from the modern speculative theory, that the Christian faith is 
a stage in the development of the human mind, and the religious 
notions which have been entertained, necessary acts of thought. 
But, continues Feuerbach, a closer investigation of these notions 
will shew that they are not necessary acts of thought, but only 
accidental, subjective, and partly distorted directions which the 
human mind has taken. Religious ideas must therefore be 
explained psychologically ; that is to say, man has given objective- 
ness to his consciousness, to the feelings, wishes, and wants of his 
heart, and assigned to them an independent existence out of him- 
self, and a relation to himself which do not really belong to them. 
If, for instance, we consider God as a Being of goodness or love, 
it is only because we have given objectiveness to the feelings of love, 
of which we are conscious in our hearts. If we believe in the 
existence of Gop, it is only because we ourselves exist. In a word, 
the existence of a God out of man, the existence of a relation 
between God and man, is a dream, an illusion, which owes its origin 
to the fact that man has regarded that which is divine within 
himself as having an external objective reality. There is no deity, 
except the spiritual attributes of man, his understanding, his will, 
his leve. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary that I should dwell upon the results of 
this theory, when it is applied to the doctrines of the Christian 
faith. What we are taught in Holy Scripture to consider as facts 
are to be esteemed thenceforward as feelings merely of man’s own 
heart, to which he has assigned reality. It is only because he 
wishes Gop [that is, the personified idea of his own existence] to be 
Almighty, that he falls down in prayer, and entreats the working 
of a miracle, such as the restoration to health of a dying person, 
which yet, in reality, can never be accomplished by these means. 
It was only because they wished to see the dumb speaking, the deaf 
hearing, the lame walking, the sick restored to strength, the dead 
to life, that the multitudes who witnessed these miracles imagined 
they saw them. And Curist Himself is only the personified and 
realized wish of the human heart to be freed from the laws of 
morality, from the conditions to which virtue naturally is bound ;— 
the realized wish to be liberated immediately, miraculously, from 
the moral evils of his nature. The greatest self-enjoyment of which 
man is capable is in the idea that Gop is acting, suffering, offering 
Himself a sacrifice for him.” +—Page 198—200. 


There remains yet one step in this development of hor- 
rors. Bruno Bauer, who held the post of theological 





* Das Wesen des Christenthums. 1841. 
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tutor in the University of Bonn, has carried out the prin- 
ciples of Strauss with a degree of daring consistency 
which has startled even the shadowy orthodoxy of Germany 
into alarm. 


“ According to Bauer, on the contrary, the New Testament is 
pure fiction. As the earliest of the Gospels, he regards that of St. 
Mark, written perhaps two centuries after the death of Curzsr, 
From this Gospel he supposes the others to have been copied, their 
respective authors expanding his narrative and adding to it, 
entirely according to pleasure. 

‘He enters at considerable length into the details of the life of 
Jesus, as they are presented to us in these records, and I need 
hardly say that he derides every part of it which would invest our 
Lord with a divine or supernatural character.—His descent from 
David, His miraculous conception (‘dieses grauenvolle Wunder’,) 
the mission of the Baptist, the baptism of our Saviour, the miracles 
He wrought, the parables He spake, the sending out of His Dis- 
ciples, His resurrection from the dead, His descent into Hell, His 
ascension into Heaven,—all, all he decides to be a tissue of pure 
fictions. And yet, he adds, the authors of the Gospels are no more 
to be regarded as cheats and forgers for forming this image of the 
Saviour, than a Phidias who sculptured an Apollo or a Venus, and 
thus invented a body to suit the notion of those deities which hap- 
pened to be entertained among the people.” —Page 201—202. 


Now we pray the reader to bear these views of Bauer’s 
in mind, and to form his own estimate of the condition of 
Protestantism in Germany from the following facts. 

Bauer was a theological tutor at Bonn, when he published 
the work* in which the views explained above are 
embodied. Although the tutors, or privatim docentes, of 
a German university, receive their license from the faculty 
to which they belong, and not from the government or the 
ministry, yet the crown deemed it expedient, in his case, to 
interfere ; and his work was submitted to the judgment 
not only of the theological faculty of his own university, 
but also of those of the five remaining universities, which 
are within the dominions of Prussia. They were required 
to pronounce upon two questions: First, “ Upon what 

round does Bauer stand with regard to Christianity ?”’ 
ony “Should his licentia docendi be continued to 
im?’ 


“The replies to these questions by the six Prussian Universities 
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are signed by twenty-six divines, the most eminent, it is to be pre- 
sumed, for learning and piety, whom Germany can produce, 
including Neander, Marheinecke, Wegscheider, and Tholuck. Of 
these twenty-six, eight, in passing a solemn judgment upon this 
work, (a work, remember, which asserts the Gospel histories to be 
a series of human inventions and falsehoods,) declared that they 
found nothing in it contrary to Christianity ; eleven came to the 
opposite conclusion ; while the remaining seven, constituting the 
theological faculty at Halle, avowed their inability to come te 
a decision, and remained neutral.. In answer to the second ques- 
tion, ten gave it as their opinion that Bauer ought to be deprived of 
his license to teach theology, while the other sixteen decided that 
he ought to be permitted to retain it. The Prussian Government 
adopted the advice of the minority, and removed from his tutorship. 
But it is a characteristic circumstance, that even those who declare 
against Bauer, are very careful to assert ‘the great and irrevocable 
privilege of Protestantism,’ a perfect liberty in believing and teach- 
ing, and recommend that he should be deprived of the power of 
instilling his sentiments into the future clergy of their Church, not 
on the ground of his having given any new and strange interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, or taught that Christianity contains doctrines 
differing from all those which had hitherto been received ; that 
would have been exercising his privilege as a Protestant, which he 
might have done with impunity; but because he disclaims the 
Bible altogether, and boldly advocates the total abrogation of the 
Christian religion. This inconsistency is dwelt upon in the sepa- 
rate vote of Dr. Marheinecke, dean of the theological faculty in 
Berlin. He shews that Bauer has only advanced a few steps 
further than many others, (among whom he instances, especially, 
Schleiermacher,) who have denied the Divine Inspiration and the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, and complains of the gross injustice 
of punishing him, while these have been rewarded and loaded 
with honours.” —Page 213—15. 


What must be the condition of the public mind with 
such examples as these in the high places! And what 
amendment is to be hoped from the teaching of the clergy, 
who have imbibed their theological principles in a school 
which will not refuse the licentia docendi to a Bruno 
Bauer ! 

We cannot conclude without offering a few observations 
upon the relation which the work seems to bear to the pre- 
sent state of parties in the English Church. The object 
which Mr. Dewar proposes in setting before his country- 
men this painful and revolting picture, is to open their eyes 
to the peril of the unrestricted use of the principle of 
private judgment in matters of religion. He is, as will 
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indeed easily be collected from the passages which we have 
transcribed, a warm advocate of church authority ; and 
regards it as indispensable for the due maintenance of 
Christian truth. Indeed, his work is seemingly intended 
to help on the recent remarkable movement jn favour of 
authority in the Anglican Church—a movement which 
appears*to have had its first origin mainly in the appre- 
hension of the growth, in England, of a state of things 
similar to that which in Germany fills every well-regulated 
mind with sorrow and alarm; and although few persons, 
pemere, directly proposed Germany as the model of their 
ears, yet many circumstances combined to point towards 
it as a source of apprehension: not the least among which 
appears to have been the introduction among us, through 
the medium of English translations, of a class of theo- 
logical and exegetical writings, which, without at all 
descending to the same startling results, yet embodied, in 
a seemingly innocuous form, the very same principles from 
which these conclusions almost necessarily flow.* 
Accordingly, Mr. Dewar’s volume abounds with affec- 
tionate and grateful eulogies of his own church, and with 
thankful self-grattlations on the contrast which she pre- 
sents. In her he finds unfailing antidotes for the un- 
christian opinions which he deplores in Germany ; in the 
“truly Catholic and unvarying service of her beautiful 
worship ; and in the Apostolical form of her church govern- 
ment, by an unbroken line of bishops, sworn to drive away 
all strange and erroneous doctrines ;’’ and he feels assured 
that the “ great body of a church which offers up to God 
that holy sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving, and which 
submits to the guidance of those spiritual fathers, can 
never be otherwise than Catholic in spirit and in princi- 
ple.’’t Indeed he goes a step further, and boldly maintains 
not only that the Anglican Church is perfectly Catholic in 
principle and practice, as regards the doctrine of church 
authority, but that she alone can be said to be such, the 
Roman Church being in this particular a practical 
follower of the rationalizing principle. To this startling 
proposition we have already adverted, simply for the pur- 
pose of showing how completely Mr. Dewar misrepresents 





‘7 _ Rose, Preface to the 2nd edition; also Letter to the Bishop of London; 
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the principles of our creed upon which he attempts to 
ground it; nor shall we dwell further upon it now, our 
business being more immediately with the principles of his 
own church. And, indeed, we so heartily sympathise with 
him in the main object—an exposure of the perils of 
private judgment—which he has in view, that we hardly 
think it worth while to turn aside into a special con- 
troversy. 

It would be difficult, then, to conceive a better demon- 
stration of the necessity of a recognized authority in 
matters of faith than a simple historical detail, such as he 
has here given, of the fearful lengths to which unassisted 
reason is tempted to carry its speculations ; and it was not 
unnatural in a zealous Anglican, like Mr. Dewar, to con- 
clude that the recital of the wild extravagances of German 
Rationalism would produce in England, in favour of the 
national church, an effect similar to what the reality has 
actually occasioned in favour of Catholicism in Germany ; 
where, as he tells us, “‘ many pure and high-minded men 
have despaired of ever seeing good arise from that of which 
the very root was evil, and abandoning their church rather 
than their God, threw themselves into the arms of the 
Romish communion—where, if they found some things 
which do not belong to pure Christianity, they found at 
least the semblance of religion.’’ It is true that, to the 
extent and importance of this Catholic movement, Mr. 
Dewar’s passing allusion does very imperfect justice. Mr. 
Rose* admits that “the revulsion in favour of Popery 
is confessed, however reluctantly, by the great organ of 
the Rationalist party.’ He states that, ‘“‘in the years 
1813-14, more than three hundred men of cultivated 
minds went over to the Catholic Church ;’’{ and we could 
easily produce, in the conversions of later years, still more 
satisfactory evidence that the revulsion was neither acci- 
dental nor transitory. Our business, however, is with the 
simple fact that the reaction was produced; and that this 
was due, in the first instance, to the very violence of 
Rationalism, it is impossible to doubt. We have it on the 
authority of one of the most distinguished of the party, 
that there were many who were driven to feel with Fene- 
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lon the truth of the principle, ‘‘ Either a Catholic or a 
Deist ;’’ and saw no resting place between them.* 

But a view, which would be natural enough in an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Anglican Church, will not, 
perhaps, be received without suspicion by an advocate of 
the principle of private judgment. Men will, perhaps, be 
tempted to enquire from Mr. Dewar whether, in exchange 
for the liberty of opinion which he requires them to surren- 
der, he can give them an assurance of enjoying within that 
church, for which he claims their allegiance, the peace 
which they sought in vain amid the endless variations of 
the Protestant Churches. And if they consider the con- 
troversies of the past years, there seems little probability 
of his being able to satisfy them. When he denounced the 
blindness of the Lutheran Churches, for breaking up into 

arties on the question of the Real Presence of our Lord 
in the Blessed Eucharist, though ‘‘it was a point on which 
had they been ‘willing to refer to the practice of the primi- 
tive church, a doubt could no longer have existed ;”’ (p. 33.) 
did it never occur to him to reflect that, easy of decision as 
this controversy appears to him to be, the boasted authority 
of his own church has failed in three centuries to produce 
anything approaching to uniformity of belief upon the same 
point? And when he proposes, as a simple solution for 
every doubt, that men should “heartily follow the teaching 
of the Catholic Church in those doctrines which it is clear 
have been held always and everywhere by all faithful 
Christians,’’ (p. 229.) does he imagine that such a rule, 
which practically makes the judgment of the individual as 
to what those doctrines have been, the standard of Catholic 
faith, and which, moreover, entails upon him the obligation 
of an endless and intolerable examination, is any great 
improvement upon the less complicated Protestant rule of 
‘*the Bible—the Bible alone?’’ If Mr. Dewar imagines that 
his rule is so easy of application—if he conceives that, on 
the easy principles of the “ quod semver, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibts,’’ an enlightened Anglican can construct a 
creed for himself by personal enquiry—that he can decide, 
by a brief investigation, what are the doctrines which have 
been thus universally held—we fear he will find that he is 
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grievously mistaken.* Might not the controversy which, 
at this moment, agitates his church, undeceive him as to 
any such-expectation ? Have not the very foremost in the 
movement in favour of church authority—those who have 
from the commencement been its very life and soul, been 
carried, step by step, to discover the insufficiency of the 
principle as recognized yy Anglicans; and, like the dis- 
tinguished converts in Germany to whom Mr. Rose 
refers, “‘ to seek in the bosom of the Roman Church the 
peace which they had sought in vain amid the endless 
variations’ of the parties within their own? 

Mr. Dewar himself ‘‘ has no wish to conceal the magni- 
tude and importance of the differences within the church ;”’ 
(p. 228.) in truth, they regard the very foundations of faith 
themselves: and yet could he point out, at this moment, to 
any sincere enquirer any possible tribunal within the 
Anglican Church at which an authoritative decision 
regarding these disputes could be obtained? _Is it possible 
to conceive that Almighty God, in His providence for His 
church, could ever have invested her with authority which 
all men should be bound to obey, and yet have left her 
without the power of instructing her members which of two 
opposite doctrines, affecting the very essence of religion, 
they shall be required to follow ? He who can bring him- 
self to believe this of the Church of God, must have but a 
low and unworthy conception of the privileges, as well as 
of the obligations, of membership. 








Art. VIL.—l. A briefe instruction and maner hovv to keepe 
bookes of Accompts after the order of Debitor and Creditor, 
Sc.....Newely augmented and set forth by John Mellis 
Scholemaister. Imprinted at London: 1588. 

2. The Elements of Book-keeping. By P. Ketty, L. L. D. 
London: 1839, Eleventh Edition. 

3. Double Entry Elucidated. By B. F. Foster. London: 1843. 


W HEN did it ever happen, even in this mercantile 
., country, that the readers of a literary journal were 
invited to turn their thoughts to such a subject as the 
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above works treat on? What possible right can exist to 
force them upon the consideration of mere accounts? The 
difficulty of answering these questions constitutes, in our 
opinion, the best justification of our article. The proper 
matter for a magazine is two-fold; it should consist first, 
of the things which every one looks for ; secondly, of the 
things which no one looks for. But perhaps some will 
suppose we mean to treat of the book-keeping of a scholar, - 
or a philosopher. By no means. All we have to say. on 
this case is, that double entry should be carefully avoided. 
No man with a library should let more than one friend in 
at a time; for while he is talking to one, the other will 
look round the shelves, and there will be no keeping a 
single book for him. The only good book-keepers, in this 
sense, are the borrowers ; buyers are book-losers. 

In attempting to give some little account of the princi- 
ples of an art which is wrapped up in technical terms, and 
of which the treatises are so deficient in explanation, that 
their writers charge one another with obscurity, we have 
two distinct motives. In the first place, the only true and 
sound system is by no means so universally practised, par- 
ticularly in retail trade, as is commonly supposed; if a 
knowledge of its mere principles were disseminated among 
educated persons, as a part of their school training, this fault 
would be amended. For, in the next generation, a large 
proportion of those in trade will be well educated persons, 
we mean liberally educated ; and those who have not this 
advantage would be ashamed of employing methods so 
imperfect that their very customers could teach them 
better. In the second place, many private persons, in 
keeping their own accounts, could draw useful hints from 
a little knowledge of the manner in which the best traders 
keep theirs. 

The practice of accounts is vitiated by the confusion 
which arises from giving the same name to things of very 
different character. When the beginner is told that there 
are two modes of keeping books, one by double entry, 
and the other by single entry, of which he finds, or sup- 
poses he finds, the second to be much the more simple, he 
is naturally inclined to prefer that which comes most 
easily. In either case he is told he keeps books. We 
should suggest the addition of a third method, decidedly 
more simple than either; namely, book-keeping by no 
entry at all, which will not only keep books, but is the 
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plan of all others for keeping them clean. The three 
systems have each their advantages; no entry prevents the 
trader from fretting about the times, and is perfect ease 
and leisure as long as it lasts; single entry seems simple, 
but will never allow of a coup d’eil giving the actual 
state of affairs; double entry does this last, with some- 
what more trouble at first, and makes the accounts check 
each other to a considerable extent. 

This system of double entry, as it is called, is due to 
the Italians of the fifteenth century ; and the number of 
treatises which have been written upon it, as well in Latin 
as in the modern languages, would fill a volume with their 
titles. It is the only one which deserves the name; to 
speak of it with any other, is the same as to compare a 
system of mensuration without demonstration to the ele- 
ments of Euclid, and to discuss the relative merits of the 
two under the common name of geometry. Let those 
who please make this discussion ; it is quite right to ascer- 
tain whether demonstration is or is not wanted; but to 
take advantage of the associations connected with the 
term geometry, in favour of a mode of study which has no 
claim to them, is a fallacy of words. And so it is with 
book-keeping; those who contend for double-entry had 
better find another and a separate word by which to denote 
it, than allow the inferior and incomplete system to live 
upon the reputation of the higher and sounder method. 

Imagine a person beginning business with mixed assets, 
money, goods, funded property, bills which have some 
time to run, &e. &e.; also with debts, bills drawn upon 
him, and accepted by him, &c. &c. Suppose also, for 
illustration, that he does what every one would do, if it 
were not for the expense, namely, keep a _ trustworthy 
clerk for every different species of transaction; one to 
superintend the stock, another to keep the cash, a third 
to collect the bills when receivable, a fourth to pay those 
which become payable, a fifth to draw his dividends and 
invest, a sixth to manage his sugar trade, if he deal in 
sugar, and so on. ‘It is plain, that if each of these clerks 
do his duty, he will keep an account of all that goes out 
and comes in throughout his department. If cash is to be 
paid for a bill falling dug, the clerk of the bills payable 
must go to the clerk of the cash for it, and each one 
would make his entry accordingly. The clerk of the cash 
must be able to, show that he is discharged from a sum 
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for which he was responsible, and that he has thrown the 
responsibility on the clerk of the bills payable. The latter, 
who must admit that he has received this sum, must be 
able to show by his entry that he has paid it, and to whom. 
The person who received the money, or the clerk who 
manages his account, must also have an entry made. If 
the owner would know his business, or any part of it as 
required, how can any of these entries be dispensed with? 
He may want to know the state of his ready cash, to see 
whether, for instance, he can take advantage of some short 
investment ; he may wish to see whether it would be prudent 
to accept a heavy bill, to become due at a given date, with 
reference to the liabilities of that date already outstand- 
ing; or he may desire to know at a moment’s notice the 
state of one particular person’s account with him, before 
he enters upon a new transaction with that person. Is 
there any hour of any day, (Sundays excepted,) at which 
he may not have to demand either of the preceding pieces 
of information? Persons not acquainted with business 
might suppose that, whether the several accounts are kept 
by different clerks, or all by one, such a system must be 
universally adopted. This, however, is not the case. How 
many bankruptcies have arisen from the want of it, no 
one can say; but all men of business admit some, perhaps 
many. 

The great instrument in a system of double entry is a 
book called the ledger, formerly spelt in English leager, 
leiger, &c., a name, the derivation of which is disputed. 
The waste-book and journal, which occupy so prominent a 

lace in the treatises, are conveniences, but not essentials; 
it is not only possible to describe the system without them, 
but actually more favourable to perspicuity to do so. This 
ledger consists of a number of pages, one to each account, or 
one for every clerk in our illustration above given. Each 
account is of two parts or columns; one side, (always the 
left,) headed debtor, the other headed creditor. It will 
still be convenient to keep up our fiction of the clerks, and 
to suppose the pages of the ledger, or the separate ac- 
counts, to be so many books, one in the possession of 
each clerk. 

These mystical words, debtor and creditor, with the 
corresponding verbs to debit and to credit, are the key to 
the whole proceeding. A great deal of obscurity is pro- 
duced by the manner in which the books endeavour to 
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compress the meaning of these words into their usual 
sense, of a person who owes, and a person to whom there is 
owing. But it ought to be insisted on that the debtor of 
the books is one who relinquishes any claim, or incurs any 
responsibility, or undertakes any p Seas or agrees to 
stand in the place of another debtor; whilethe creditor 
is one who is relieved from any responsibility, or to 
whom one is incurred, or who has completed the disposi- 
tion which he has undertaken, or has found another to be 
bound for him. Charge and discharge would be words of 
wider meaning ; and some of the older books endeavour, 
by these and similar amplifications, to give an idea of the 
wide extent of the main terms debt and credit. 

In every transaction, some one of the accounts (or of the 
clerks who keep thém) becomes creditor to some other 
account; and the second account becomes debtor for as 
much to the first. This is what is called the double entry. 
If then at any one moment, all the sums named on the 
debtor sides of all the accounts were added together, and 
the same for ‘the creditor sides, the totals would be 
precisely the same. Thus, if sugar. be sold, and a bill 
taken for the amount, the clerk of the sugar is relieved of 
charge, or becomes creditor by the transference of a re- 
sponsibility to the clerk of the bills to be received, and 
the latter, who has undertaken to receive this money, be- 
comes debtor, or under an obligation contracted by his 
dealing with the former. The phrases are “ sugar creditor 
by bills receivable,’’ and “bills receivable debtor to 
sugar.’ It is absurd to say that there is a money debt 
between these parties; the bill clerk will never pay money 
to the sugar clerk; for when the money is received, the 
receiver will pay it to the cash-clerk, and a new pair of 
entries will be made, namely, ‘‘ cash debtor to bills receiv- 
able,” and “‘ bills receivable creditor by cash.”’ Of course 
it matters nothing that we have substituted the name of 
the office for that of the clerk who holds it, at least to a 
reader who is accustomed to speak of men by their official 
titles. And it will much assist the reader who is not very 
familiar with the technical terms, to personify all the 
accounts, to imagine a man in charge of each. Again, 
it is plain that no effect is produced upon the equality of 
the sum totals of debtor and creditor items, by the intro- 
duction of the preceding couple of pairs, in which one of 
each pair balances the other. Every transaction, however 
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small, must find its two places. “Si puero,’’ says Stevi- 
nus, “ad emendum nuces stuferum dares, quo in loco 
istud disponeres? Ad familie impensas apponerem scri- 
bendo Impensz familize debent per arcam.’’ That is, if a 
boy get a stiver to buy nuts, Stevinus would have it 
entered to the debit of the “family expenses’”’ account, as 
“family expenses debtor to cash,’’ and of course with 
the balancing entry in the cash account, ‘‘ cash creditor 
by family expenses.”’ 
e will now proceed to distribute the stock into the 
several accounts. The stock account is the merchant 
-himself. He hands over all his effects to his several 
clerks, and makes himself creditor to each for what he 
ives each, making them debtors for their several charges. 
n each of the accounts which represent his creditors, or 
his obligations, he acknowledges his creditor, and makes 
himself debtor in the stock account. Thus, “ stock cre- 
ditor by cash’’ £1000, and “ cash debtor to stock’’ £1000, 
imply that his cash-clerk begins business with £1000, 
in actual money or bank notes. If his principal cash-clerk 
be a banker, he thus begins his banker’s account, and 
opens another, under the name of “ cash,’’ for money 
actually in the house; or he may, at his pleasure, include 
the banker’s balance under the head of cash. Thus, 
again, if he owe A. B. the sum of £100, the stock ac- 
count, and A. B.’s account will severally show the items, 
** stock debtor to A. B.’’ £100; “ A. B. creditor by stock”’ 
£100. The several accounts being thus opened, the routine 
of business begins, and every transaction makes a debtor 
and acreditor. To find out how to enter a transaction is 
the whole difficulty of book-keeping. Those who are used 
to it, acquire such familiarity with the phrases, that they 
see their meanings much more completely than those of 
the explanations. We once witnessed with great amuse- 
ment, the following scene in a London banking house: 
A gentleman presented a cheque for some amount, saying, 
that he would draw a portion and leave the rest in their 
hands. The cashier stared at him, evidently puzzled; the 
gentleman repeated his announcement. ‘The man of 
business caught sight of his meaning, and with a look of 
benevolent pity, not unmixed with wonder that such things 
could be, said, “‘ I see, Sir! you wish to open an account.” 
Never use an untechnical phrase to a man of books; a 
physician will even call catarrh a cold, when speaking to a 
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layman; a lawyer will not interrupt your round-about 
description of an estate-tail; it 1s said, we know not upon 
what authority, that an Eton boy once kept his -counte- 
nance when the second syllable of a dactyl was made long. 
There is knowledge without pedantry, and there is pe- 
dantry which sometimes relaxes and forgets itself; but 
the pedantry of an accomptant, a regular thoroughgoing 
accomptant of thirty years’ standing, never slumbers nor 
sleeps. For this there is a reason and a good one. Every 
person who is brought up in routine, without a knowledge 
of the reason why, or the principle upon which, depends 
on the smallest points of that routine for his accuracy. 
Change his phrases, and his things are gone. Now the 
modern treatises on book-keeping show that the subject 
has fallen wholly into routine, that the little there is to ex- 
plain is thought too difficult for the reader. Take the 
following explanation, which is all that Dr. Kelly gives on 
the subject mentioned. “ Profit and Loss is a general 
term used for either gain or loss, such as may arise from 
trade, adventure, interest, commission, or chance of any 
sort. On the debtor side are entered all transactions of 
loss, and on the creditor side those of gain.”’ A beginner 
would imagine that profit and loss were two terms, of 
which profit is used for gain, and loss for itself. He would 
also be puzzled to know why loss should make the account 
a debtor, and gain a creditor. Who is debtor, and who is 
creditor? The answer to these questions is a material 
part of the system. 

It is evident that there must be an account opened. to 
include all circumstances for which no other provision is 
made, and all which goes in or out, without an exact equi- 
valent coming out or in. Suppose a clerk to whom is 
handed over all such receipt, and whose business it is to 
apply in the proper quarters for all such disbursements. 

his clerk supplies the place of nobody in a school, as far 
as his debtor functions are concerned. If the principal 
have his pocket picked of a ten pound note, it is he who 
did it, and he must answer for it; if a quantity of goods 
get damaged, and sell for less than prime cost, it is his 
fault, and he must make up the difference ; if a debtor 
fail, and pay only five shillings in the pound, he it was 
who led the debtor into imprudent speculations, or drove 
him to Ascot, and he must make up the remaining fifteen 
shillings. But then on the other hand, if goods make a 
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profit, if the principal get a legacy, or pick up a purse 
which no advertisement will find the owner of, or get an 
allotment of shares to be sold at a premium before they 
are bought, or if an old bankrupt debtor, whose account 
has been long properly closed, send word that he is now 
able to make up his dividend to twenty shillings, it is this 
clerk from whom all the good is supposed to come. The 
name of this clerk in the books is profit-and-loss. Every 
contingency is now provided for, and under the head of 
stock, or profit-and-loss, or that of some person who deals 
with the concern, or that of some goods in which the con- 
cern deals, or those of cash, or bills, or commission, or 
interest, or brokerage, or household expenses, or in- 
surance, or some one or other of the multifarious forms of 
money transactions—every penny which ever has been, 
either actually paid to or by the merchant, or stipulated to 
be paid to or by him, finds itself in two places, as a debt 
and as a credit. 

Suppose the first distribution of the stock to have taken 
lace on the Ist of January, and that on the next Ist of 
anuary it is desired to know the final result, either that 

a new ledger may be opened, or that the success of the 
year may be ascertained. If there be no wish to observe 
the effect of any of the accounts upon others, in the man- 
ner we shall presently explain, then the thing to be done 
is to ascertain, upon the whole, how each account stands. 
It ma¥ happen that by accident an account balances itself, 
or that the sum of the debtor items is exactly equal to 
that of the creditor items. But if not, the difference be- 
tween the two sides is entered under the side which gives 
the smaller sum, and with the name of that side, as to or 
by balance. Thus the following might be the final state 
of the cash account, (omitting the dates and references.) 


Cash. 
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* This word, which is always inserted, is tolerably useless. 
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The state of the cash-clerk’s account, or of the cash- 
box, (this is tautology, for cash means cassa, the box, and 
comes out of book-keeping into common life, and not the 
other way,) is this. It has received at various times three 
hundred pounds, of which it has paid two hundred. It is 
therefore debtor for one hundred pounds; there must have 
been error, loss, or fraud, if it cannot give up £100 on 
demand. How then can it be creditor? The cash clerk 
is as much debtor for this £100 as he was for £200 when 
he first opened his account with the stock. The treatises 
never explain this, and we rather suspect that accountants 
never trouble themselves with the reason, which is as fol- 
lows. A new clerk is appointed, whom we may call the 
balance clerk, whose duty it is to receive from all the 
clerks who owe, and to pay to all those who are creditors. 
When the cash-clerk hands over the £100 to the balance- 
clerk, he becomes creditor, or is relieved of charge, and 
the balance-clerk becomes debtor. Accordingly the entry 
in italics above is met by another in the final balance 
account, namely, “ balance debtor to cash £100.” 

Now itis evident, that by the aid of the balance-clerk, all 
the accounts are rendered powerless in affecting the result ; 
each one has debts and credits of the same amount. If 
the entries have been correctly made, and the additions 
also, the account of the balance-clerk, or the balance 
account, will give the sum of the debts also equal to that 
of the credits. For it has been so from the beginning ; 
and the balance-clerk, who never debited another without 
crediting himself, and vice versd, does not disturb this 
arrangement. The difference between his account and 
that of the rest lies in this, that his must of necessity 
balance itself, if all has been rightly done. 

Before, however, the balance-clerk is called in, it must 
be considered whether the information which is wanted 
can best be obtained by looking at the several accounts as 
they stand, or whether it would not be better, as the pro- 
cess last but one, to combine several accounts together. 
The amalgamation of two or more accounts is always pos- 
sible, sometimes advantageous, and sometimes necessary. 
Suppose for example, that of Smith and Jones, both of 
whom have transactions with the concern, the first pur- 
chases the business of the second. Suppose also, it so 
happens that both of them owe money, or that the balance 
is against each of them, or that both must pay the balance- 
VOL, XIX.—NO, XXXVIII. 11 
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clerk, or will in the final closing of the book (when they 
pay) become the creditors of the balance-clerk in their own 
accounts. If Jones’s account be struck off, which can 
only be by making him creditor to something, since his 
debts exceeds his credits at present, it is clear that some- 
thing else must be made as much debtor. Accordingly 
Jones’s account must be balanced, by making him 
creditor by Smith for the difference of the two sides, and 
Smith must be made as much debtor to Jones. Here then 
an account is nullified, and the debt shown by it as due 
to the concern is mate to exist in another account. 
** Debtor to Jones,”’ means only debtor to the concern, in 
the person of the imaginary clerk who manages Jones’s 
account, and “ creditor by Smith,’”’ only means relieved of 
liability by means of Smith. Now before the final balance- 
sheet 1s made up, it will be obvious that there are some 
accounts, which, though conveniently kept distinct, are 
yet of such a nature that they must ultimately be con- 
sidered as a part of the profit-and-loss account. Such 
are house-rent, taxes, wages of clerks and servants, pack- 
ing materials, &c. &c., which though beyond a doubt 
they help to realise the profit, never can have any specific 
portion of that profit appropriated to defray them. If the 
balances of these accounts be transferred to the profit-and- 
loss account, as Jones was just now transferred to Smith, 
it will be as if the profit-and-loss clerk undertook to reckon 
with the balance-clerk for all these several heads. Thus, 
if the house expenses have cost £100, or if their account 
be debtor to cash for this sum, so that they would become 
also creditors to the balance-clerk in repaying it, they may 
pay it to the profit-and-loss, or become creditors of the 
a of this last-named fund, who will be also debtor to 
them. 

Again, suppose goods to the amount of £200 (prime cost) 
have been purchased, of which £60 worth have been sold 
for £80 ready money, leaving £140 worth, at prime cost, 
in the warehouse. This account then is debtor (to cash, 
to bill payable, or whatever it may be) as much as £200, 
while it is relieved of £80 by sales, or is creditor to that 
amount. When the balance-sheet is made up, this ac- 
count of goods must not be burdened with £140 worth 
unsold. It makes this over to the balance-clerk in dis- 
charge of £140 of its liability. As to the £80 which it 
can discharge in money, the £20 which is profit, should go 
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to the profit-and-loss account, and the £60 which replaced 
stock to the balance account, or in liquidation of debt. 
Now all this stands in the account as follows: 











Dr. Cr. 
&. s & £. s. d 
To Cash for. By Cais ncseccrcocssseves 80 0 0 
Yards .....000. e's By Balance for: } 140 0 0 
To Profit andLoss 20 0 0] yard unsold ...... 
£220 0 0 £220 0 0 





To make this more intelligible, remember that this 
account, or the clerk who keeps it, does not receive £80 
in cash. No one but the cash-clerk receives cash, though, 
by that clerk receiving £80 on behalf of this account, this 
account is relieved of responsibility (or becomes creditor) 
for £80, cash becoming debtor. The balance-clerk de- 
mands £140 for the goods actually unsold, and to make 
the profit-and-loss account tell truth, £20 must be placed 
to its credit by these goods. The fact is, that in allowing 
£80 to be put to his credit, the clerk of these goods has 
acknowledged a new liability ; £20 of this £80 does not 
arise from the goods, but from the good fortune of the 
business in selling at a profit. The advantage is exactly 
that which would arise from-an accidental finding of £20 
worth of goods, and must be treated accordingly. The 
effect is that the profit-and-loss account takes off the £20, 
or credit to that amount is carried there, and destroyed in 
the account of goods. 

But all the transferences are not yet done, or need not 
be, for they are none of them absolutely necessary. The 
profit-and-loss account having collected the actual gains, 
and the actual losses, including outgoings, which are called 
losses, as not intended to produce a specific return, (ex- 
actly in the sense in which j om Smith would have called 

att an unproductive labourer,) shows the net profit or 
loss. This might be treated as we have treated the 
cash account; the balance-clerk might become debtor 
or creditor to the profit-and-loss account, according as the 
clerk of that account has to give or receive, in order to 
balance his own account. But as the thing wanted is to 
know the stock with which the next year begins, it will be 
convenient to throw the profit-and-loss account into the 
stock account, This last has probably never been touched 
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since the commencement of the year; it remains creditor, 
(or demanding to receive from the balance-clerk, after he 
has adjusted all the other accounts,) a sum equal to the 
excess of the original assets over the then outstanding 
liabilities. But if the profit-and-loss account be tranferred, 
and if there have been a profit, it will then have its 
balance increased, so as to represent the net stock at the 
close of the year, and profit-and-loss will not appear in 
the balance-sheet at all. This last can be made up in the 
usual form, and the sums of the two sides of this account 
will be the same; moreover the parcels of the balance 
account will be precisely those with which the next ledger 
commences. 

The waste-book is merely a first book, in which all 
transactions are entered as they arise. They may go 
from thence into other subsidiary books, as cash books, 
bill books, &c., necessary to be at hand for the pur- 
poses of business, but not essential to the ledger. The 
journal is a book intermediate between the waste book 
and ledger, in which the transactions, represented in or- 
dinary language in the waste book, are put into ledger 
form, and assigned to their proper debtors and creditors. 
Besides the advantage of a preconsideration of this prin- 
cipal difficulty, the journal helps to abridge the ledger, by 
aggregation of petty items of account. Thus, suppose it 
appears by the waste-book, that since the journal was last 
made up, A. B. C. D. and E. have severally made pay- 
ments in cash. The cash account can then be debited 
with the sum of these payments, (which are specified in full 
in the journal,) under the head of *‘ cash debtor to sundries, 
or sundry accounts,’’ while each payer is credited in the 
usual way. References are made in the ledger, in every 
item, to the page of the journal from which it is brought, 
and every item in the journal similarly refers to the page 
of the ledger to which it is carried. 

The whole of this system is singularly simple and beau- 
tiful, and its invention is one which ought to rank high 
among applications of arithmetic. It must not, however, 
be over-rated. It does not, for instance, prevent fraud 
before entry ; no system will: if the servant who receives 
£20 return only £10, the debtor and creditor items will 
be only of £10 each. It will not detect any wrong entry in 
which a given sum is carried to the debit of one account 
and to the credit of another, even though the account 
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should be the wrong one, and the second not the antago- 
nist account of the first. But it will enable the merchant 
speedily to examine and decide upon the state of any 
account. It is in fact the only system in which every 
account exists. A careful man, resolved to know his own 
affairs, at all times, would necessarily fall upon it, so far 
as what book-keepers call the real accounts are concerned; 
and this whether he hit upon the fictitious accounts, as they 
are called, of stock, profit-and-loss, and the balance, or no. 
By the way, it is not a little singular, that the accounts of 
what the concern begins with, what it ends with, and what 
should be the parcels of account for next year, should be 
called fictitious. The term is used as opposed to accounts 
of things and persons; but surely profit or loss are things, 
as much as interest, discount, commission, or funded pro- 

rty: very important things too; they are the things. 

rofit-and-loss are the gods of trade, or rather the good 
and evil principles, which are to be served and propitiated: 
and the profit-and-loss account is at once the pulse and 
conscience of the ledger. 

Again, all the accounts, or many of them, must depend 
upon estimation, the only condition being that no contin- 
gent profit must be entered; nothing but that to which a 
real and legal existence is, or has been attributable, must 
be carried to any account. A man may value his stock at 
what he pleases, but he must say what it is, not what it is 
to be. Goods bought to be sold again must be put down 
at the cost price; the price may rise or fall a hundred 
times, but still these goods must always be carried to 
account, according to the money given for them. Confes- 
sion of error in estimation must be made in the profit-and- 
loss account, and nowhere else; and this made us call it 
the conscience of the ledger. Thus, when a horse used 
in trade, and valued at £40 in the stock account, turns 
out a worthless animal, and is sold for £10, the profit-and- 
loss account is the only place in which the loss can mark 
as a debt against the discharge given in the horse ac- 
count. The estimations assume that all debts are good, 
all acceptances sure to be honoured, all adventures cur- 
rent at the beginning of the year certain to return their 
investments. Unti there is indisputable evidence to the 
contrary, the ledger not only supposes that they will be 
severally worth their nominal values, but in making up 
the balance it is supposed that they have been actually 
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paid, or, which is the same thing, that the extract from 
the debit side of the account is as good as money. 

The modifications of the mode of distributing transac- 
tions into the accounts of which they ought to form part 
are various. Much depends on the nature of the business. 
In banking, for example, there are reasons for distin- 

uishing money (that is, coin) from bank notes, and_ also 
for classing cheques payable on demand by other bankers, 
with bank notes as cash. A dealer who always has a cer- 
tain article on sale, may need a journal for that article 
alone, of which his ledger must be the merest abbreviation : 
a merchant to whom such an article is an occasional con- 
signment may not need to open its account foryears. But 
let the arrangements be as various as they may, the main 
principle is observed. A writer whose work we have exa- 
mined, and who pretends to perform “double entry by 
single,”’ tells us that in this same system “‘ every debit in 
one book has a corresponding credit in some other book.”’ 
This is double entry; nobody demands that the ledger 
shall be all in one book, or even in one language; the cash 
account may be in English prose, and the profit-and-loss 
in Chinese poetry, provided only that the book-keeper can 
understand both. The author’s plan is, in fact, to make 
the original entries in the cash-book, bill-book, &e. serve 
the purpose of ledger accounts; and the plan is, no doubt, 
worth consideration. Perhaps he meant to inveigle trades- 
men, for their own good, into a real double-entry, under 
the name of their favourite single-entry. 

We have looked through a good many books, that we 
might see what they say on the great distinction of debtor 
and creditor. Far the greater number of them give nothing 
but the bare and insufficient idea of receipt and expendi- 
ture: the creditor is the person who pays, the debtor is the 
one who receives. Ifa person should barter wine for cloth, 
causing the entries “ cloth debtor to wine,’’ and ‘‘ wine 
creditor by cloth,”’ the writers will have it that the cloth 
warehouse is indebted to the wine which gave it cloth, and 
the wine cellar has aclaim upon the cloth warehouse which 
took out wine. A debt which is never to be paid, a credit 
which is never to be claimed, are very odd things; and the 
final adjustment of the affair shows that nothing was con- 
templated but that the cloth account should be debtor to 
the balance-clerk, and the wine account his creditor. 
Through this last clerk the final account is settled. Surely 
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an account must be looked upon as made with the account 
which is to take the proceeds, or bear the deficit. There 
are two sides toan account, and A. B. is to take the differ- 
ence if the left hand exceed the right, or to make up the 
difference if the right hand exceed the left. With whom is 
that account in a state of currency? To our weak minds it 
seems with the person or thing immediately affected by the 
result: with A. B. we say. In the cash account, in page 
440, the cash has to account to balance for receipts of £300, 
from which it is released of £200 by payment; it remains 
debtor for £100 until balance comes and takes it, after 
which event it is nullified. It would then be correct to say 
that cash is debtor to balance by stock, in the same manner 
as it is creditor to balance also by D. one of the persons 
who received money. Stevinus so understands it in our 
quotation, as we see by his ‘ debet per arcam.’ 

The author whom we just now quoted not only narrows 
the definition by saying, ‘‘ Drs. are those who stand in- 
debted to us, and creditors are those to whom we stand 
indebted,”’ but he adds the following pious wish, “‘ May 
you never be under the disagreeable necessity of calling a 
meeting of creditors.’’ This, of course, is addressed to the 
man or men of the concern; not to the accounts. We 
should very much like to see a meeting of the ledger- 
creditors. Stock would come in with a face of gloom, as 
knowing he would have to bear the loss; Profit-and-loss 
with one of fear, as sensible he would have to bear the 
blame; Cash with a jaunty air, and his hands in his 
breeches pockets, defying all the world to make him debtor 
to balance for more than he can pay ; while balance would 
sit on a chair as one who had no interest either way, only 
anxious fora bit of waste paper to light his pipe, for which, 
perhaps, he is debtor to stock: while bills — would 
assure him that if he would only wait till three days after 
due, he could supply him with as much as ever he wanted. 

On the history of book-keeping we can find but little. 
The two most celebrated ancient treatises are those of 
Lucas Pacioli and of Stevinus. The former, in which cer- 
tainly the method first appeared in print, was contained in 
his celebrated Summa de Arithmetica, &c. Venice, 1494. 
How long the Italians had had it, and whence they got it, 
is not known. If the Arabs had it, of which we know 
nothing, then we should say that most probably it came 
from the East with algebra in the thirteenth century. The 
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passages which have been cited from Pliny and Cicero to 
prove that the Romans used double entry seem to us quite 
inconclusive; they establish the fact that debtor and 
creditor accounts were common; but this does not consti- 
tute the Italian method. It is not impossible that some 
writers may have thought double entry consisted in having 
two sides to an account, one for the debts, the other for the 
credits. The work of Stevinus was originally published in 
Dutch, in 1544, if we remember right; but our only access 
to it is in the folio collection of Snell’s Latin version of 
Stevinus, published in 1605. It is not in the better known 
collection of Stevinus’s writings by Albert Girard. This 
work was drawn up for the use of Prince Maurice of Nas- 
sau, and is the first in which the system is shown to be 
applicable to something more than merchants’ accounts. 
It is shown how to keep public accounts by it; and it is 
said that Prince Maurice caused it to be so employed for 
some time. Beckman quotes from Anderson’s work on 
the origin of commerce the name of John Peele, (who pub- 
lished in 1569) as the oldest English work on double entry: 
but as all Anderson’s description may equally apply to 
single entry, he (Beckman) doubts Peele’s claim. Again, 
Beckman mentions that Ames has preserved the title of a 
book ‘‘ newely augmented and set forth by John Mellis 
Scholemaister, 1588,’’ being “a briefe instruction and 
manner how to keep bookes of Accompts—by three books 
named the memoriale, journal, and leager,” which purports 
in the Preface to be a republication of one published at 
London in 1543, by Hugh Oldcastle, schoolmaster. All 
this is quite correct: we happen to possess a copy of the 
work ; and we find that it is by double entry, as Beckman 
suspected; shewing “‘ why one parcell in the Journale maketh 
two in the Leager.’’ Dr. Kelly says there is no trace of 
any other English work on the subject until that of John 
Collins, the famous correspondent-general of the men of 
science, who published his ‘ Introduction to Merchants’ 
Accompts’ in 1652. But we find at the end of the 
‘ Pathway to Knowledge,’ London, 1596, quarto, a treatise 
on double entry, translated from the Dutch of Julius 
Czesar Patavinus, alias Germanus. This work is one on 
Arithmetic, also from the Dutch. It was altered into the 
form of dialogue, and published under its old title, by John 
Tap, London, 1613, 8vo., with the same work on book- 
keeping appended. We find that Collins was reprinted in 
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1654-5 and in 1666 (this edition was destroyed in the great 
fire), and again, in folio, and in an enlarged form, in 1674. 
Collins says, in the preface of this last edition, that he had 
been urged by the “ stationer”’ (what would a publisher say 
now to any one who called him so) to give a new edition, 
which might be improved. “ ButI concurr not,’’ continues 
he, “finding that my said long experience hath not at all 
advanced my knowledge in good Method of Accompts, 
though I confess I understand the nature and intrigues 
of bad ones much better than I did.”” After the work 
of Collins appeared, ‘‘ Amphithalami, or the Accountant’s 
Closet,”’ by Abraham Liset, in two parts, London, 1684, 
folio; and also a very elaborate work, “ The Merchant’s 
Mirror,’’ by Richard Dafforne, London, 1684, folio. The 
author of the last had lived long in Holland, and drew his 
materials, or at least his general plan, from writers of that 
country, of whom there were many in esteem, as Fores- 
tain, Impen, Cloot, Mennher, Savonne, Pieterson, Ren- 
tergem, Vanden Dyck, Hoorbeck, Vandamme, Wencelaus, 
Coutereels, Stevin, Willemson, Waninghen, Goosen, and 
9 The art seems to have taken deep root in Hol- 
and. 

Great numbers of English works were published during 
the last century. Of these we shall only particularly notice 
“The Accountant,” London, 1750, quarto, by James 
Dodson, the author of “ The Antilogarithmic Canon.”’ 
In this work the method was, as far as we know, first 
applied to the details of a farm and a retail trade. This 
last had of course been often done, considering the trader 
in the light of a merchant, and keeping the accounts of 
goods in a very aggregate form. but one of Dodson’s 
examples is the case of a retail shoemaker, and the soles 
account and the upper-leathers are kept very distinct. 

Most of the treatises have been written by teachers, 
not by accountants. Of those which have been written 
by the latter, several might be named which go deeply 
into details, scrutinizing the endless matters of account 
which arise, in a manner which shows the very great 

ower of meeting all cases which exists in the system. 

ut from first to last, from Pacioli and Stevinus, to 
Jones or Kelly, there is a resemblance between the 
details which makes it possible to prepare the learner for 
any one book from any other. In the discussion about 
teaching the subject, it seems to have been considered 
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material to argue the details which the young learner 
should be taught. From the practice of accountants, from 
their very different modes of marshalling their accounts, 
it seems to us very evident that, let the beginner learn 
from what book he may, the chances are that he will 
not continue to use precisely the mode to which he has 
been accustomed. he object then should be to make 
him thoroughly habituated to the great principle of that 
which he is to practice... Why has it been thought neces- 
sary to vindicate one system of details or another? Pro- 
bably because the routine fashion of teaching prevents the 
learner from acquiring power over the management of 
anything beyond what he has seen. He goes through 
the examples of a treatise, with little more of explana- 
tion than will just suffice for a vague notion. Taught as 
he is by examples only, the examples are scanty; the 
expense of printing puts a limit to the power of writers. 
If indeed the treatises, instead of giving journals and 
ledgers at length, were to use slighter finished examples, 
with copious waste-books for practice, supplied with occa- 
sional remarks upon the journal entries to be deduced there- 
from, in the shape of foot-notes, the student would be able 
to acquire some facility of acting for himself. By way of 
answer, as it were, that he might know whether he was 
right or wrong, it would be enough to give the balance 
account deduced from the several waste-books. We are 
told in the treatise that young book-keepers are very fre- 
quently obliged to spend weeks in detecting the error which 
has prevented the balances from balancing. This must be 
because their training has not taught them how to run 
alone; their books have been go-carts. It is almost im- 
possible to make a learner behave honestly with a full solu- 
tion before him; how can he have courage to confine him- 
self to the waste-book; without a peep into the journal just 
to see if all is right so far? 

A great many persons are anxious that their sons should 
be taught book-keeping, and all schools which profess 
mercantile education allege that it is a branch of the studies 
pursued. In old time, the instruction used to consist in 
nothing but making the boy copy out, in a neat hand, the 
very instances given in the book: and we are afraid that 
there is still nothing more in many seminaries and acade- 
mies for young gentlemen, formerly called boys’ schools. 
Hence perhaps it is that so many tradesmen undervalue the 
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art, and imagine, as the treatises tell us they do, that it 
comes to the same thing in the end whether double or single 
entry be employed. Those to whom it is the same thing in 
the end, those who feel fully convinced, and have aright to 
feel convinced, that it matters nothing to them whether 
they know half or the whole of their actual states, must be 
what they call on the stock exchange speculators for the 
fall; a phrase which we shall here take leave to interpret 
as meaning persons so sure of their inability to do anything 
which will make any books show gratifymg results, that 
their going into business is but a preliminary to their 
appearance in the Gazette. 





We did not think that we should have had anything 
more to say on the subject. But it happened that, after 
this article had been dispatched to the printer, the work 
last mentioned in our title was forwarded to us. It isa 
well printed quarto book, and contains much good _expla- 
nation. We pay Mr. Foster the compliment of enlarging 
a little more upon what we consider the defects of his work 
than we had intended to do in the case of any particular 
book whatever. 

The author is fully sensible of the difficulties which arise 
from the debtor and creditor terms, under the received ex- 
planations ; these he abandons, and in his general princi- 
ples he tells us, that “‘ Every transaction relating to property 
may be virtually considered under the single denomination 
of barter, or the exchanging of one thing for another. The 
recipient account is always debtor, and the imparting 
account always creditor.” This from a writer who rejects 
the common definition, is rather strange, for, according to 
the famous rhymes, the old system says, 


“ What I receive 
Is debtor made to what I give,” 


and receive and impart serve only to spoil such rhyme as 
there is. Mr, Foster mentions casually the transference 
of accounts, by which he might have explained many 
cases in which the simple notion of debtor and creditor is 
not easily applicable. Again, there are cases in which Mr. 
Foster declines to give more than the old account, and 
that in a very vague form. For instance, (page 26,) A. B. 
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draws on the firm in favour of C. D., and the draft is ac- 
cepted ; accordingly bills payable is made creditor by A. B. 
for the amount, and A. B. is debited to bills payable. 
‘* Entries of this description,’’ says Mr. Foster, ‘‘ are not 
easily comprehended by learners on account of the confused 
notion which they have of the nature of bills or accept- 
ances.”” Can this be? has a learner of anything only a 
confused notion of a promise to pay a certain sum at a cer- 
tain time? He then goes on, “ A little reflection, however, 
will show that the concern is still liable: but not to A. B. 
In fact this transaction is merely a transfer of a debt from 
the party with whom it was originally contracted, to the 
holder of the acceptance.’’ This is singular: for the holder 
of the acceptance is precisely the party who has no account 
opened in the ledger, though his name may occur in the 
description of a particular acceptance. But further, what 
if A. B. have nothing due to him? Suppose his draft was 
accepted from motives of friendship, or suppose it was an 
accommodation bill, the dubious nature of which in nowise 
alters its ledger character. Now let us explain the matter 
in our way. Returning to our illustration with live clerks 
instead of dead accounts, observe that every transaction in 
the books is money, not cash, necessarily, but money. The 
clerk of the bills payable, in giving away the acceptance of 
the firm, has given their money, and must, when the 
balance is made up, receive money, or money’s worth, 
(his own acceptance back again will do,) from the clerk of 
the balance. Should the acceptance fall due before the 
ledger is closed, he, for no other person takes charge of 
bills payable or paid, will be supposed to receive back his 
acceptance from the clerk of the cash. And A. B. on the 
other hand, is debtor for what he has received, to the clerk 
of the bills payable, it is usually said—we say to the clerk of 
the balance by the bill payable. If his account will not pay 
it, the balance clerk must do it when he closes that account, 
and the latter will report himself the creditor of A. B. for 
the next ledger, or the next year’s continuation of the old 
ledger. In every case we find the explanation perfectly 
easy on the supposition that the clerk of the balance is the 
only real debtor and creditor, in his character of agent for 
the stock account, or rather in that of an occasional book- 
keeper, called in by Mr. Stock to settle how he shall open 
next year’s ledger. This balance clerk goes round the 
accounts, and whenever he finds one which is not either 
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nullified by its own items of account, or by transference to 
some other, he takes the excesses, makes up deficits, 
and takes all the responsibility on himself. 

We will debit Mr. Foster with one more remark, whether 
he is inclined to credit us for it, or no. There is too much 
division of his book into theory and practice, too much 
about science and art, too much made of the simple and 
obvious first principles of what is not a science but a very 
limited case of the application of arithmetic. The merchant 
will not be much impressed by his quotation from Aristotle’s 
metaphysics about theory and experience, nor should he 
have cited Archimedes as the discoverer of a fundamental 
law of hydrostatics* by means of the bath, nor need he 
have credited the bursting of an empty (!) flask with the 
firstrude idea of the power of steam. There are many 
good remarks on general things in this preface, but they 
are out of keeping with the subject ; and we are glad to be 
able to assure those who take up the book, that they will 
find it more practically useful than the preface would lead 
them to expect. Its clearness will give information about 
the obscure points of the common treatises, even when the 
student had better abide finally by the phraseology of those 
treatises. We have no doubt that Mr. Foster is an excel- 
lent teacher of the subject. 


Art. VIII.—The Plea of Conscience for Seceding from the 
Catholic Church to the Romish Schism, in England. A Sermon, 
preached before the University of Oxford, Nov. 5th, 1845. 
By W. Sewett, B.D. To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
process of Conscience. Oxford: Parker. 


[‘ would be uncandid to refuse Mr. Sewell the praise of 

great power of language and description, great happi- 
ness in illustration, and great power in seizing and depict- 
ing character. His acknowledged writings would fully 





.* This mistake will last to the end of time, we suppose. What Archimedes 
discovered in the bath was, not that a body immersed loses the weight of its own 
bulk of water, but that the water which runs over from a full vessel, is of the 
same bulk as the solid substance, the complete immerson of which made it run 
over. Or rather, he did not discover this, which every one knew, but he suggested 
an application of it. 
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bear out this eulogy ; but still more the novel of ‘‘ Hawk- 
stone,’ which we reviewed in our last number, and in 
which his hand is very plainly to be traced. But Mr. 
Sewell’s defects far more intimately affect his character as 
a philosopher ; amounting tono less than this, namely :— 
a reckless and extravagant disregard of any thing like con- 
sistency of statement or consecutiveness of argument. 

These characteristics, however, in our humble opinion, 
are less obviously discernible in the publication before us, 
than in such works as the “ Christian Morals.’”’ He 
seems on the present occasion to have been aware of his 
characteristic failing, and to have taken considerable pains 
in building a regular and sustained structure: though 
at last it is but like a house of cards, which the least 
touch from without may in a moment overthrow. In a 
word, we think he has succeeded, not in avoiding his usual 
faults, but only in concealing them a little more carefully 
from the public view. Nor even so far is his success com- 
plete. We have, e.g. an example of his singular disre- 
gard to consistency of statement, where he speaks (p. 50.) 
of “those who are gone,”’ (viz. the recent converts from 
the English church :) as “men of zeal, men of piety, men of 
prayers, and watchings, and fastings, and almsgivings, and 
purity of life ;’? and only three pages further, (p. 53.) says 
that “the plague,” (meaning the grace of union with the 
Catholic church,) ‘‘ has falleu, for the most part, upon the 
weak and sickly of the flock.’’ And we have an example 
of his notorious love of paradox, where he gravely tells his 
hearers, (p. 26.) that “ he who cannot find, either in his 
parent, or in his king,”’ (i. e. in Queen Victoria,) “or in the 
church,” (i. e. in the Anglican church, see p. 27, “ autho- 
rized minister of owr own church,’’) “ any voice to support 
him in abandoning his religious communion, may be 
assured that his conscience is deluding him.”’ 

All that part of the preacher’s observations which is 
directed towards illustrating the danger of self-reliance, 
seems singularly out of place when employed in censure of 
those who have submitted themselves to the Catholic 
Church: an authority, surely, which demands the surren- 
der of the individual judgment far more peremptorily, 
than the Anglican church demands it upon any view of 
that church. At the same time, the observations, to 
which we allude, will bear their full part in producing, 
on those whom the preacher especially addresses, ‘‘ the 
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young in this place,”’ the general impression which he 
desires: an impression, that nothing can be more rash or 
presumptuous than to follow what appears to be the voice 
of conscience, whenever it tends to raise them above and 
beyond that precise type of theology, which their respective 
tutors hold up for their acceptance. An impression this, 
which those who hold Mr. Sewell’s opinions are, naturally 
enough, very desirous of producing. 

In a notice like this, there is, of course, no room for 
meeting Mr. Sewell point by point, though it would be 
no difficult task to do so. But it is worth while to 
draw attention to his general drift; which is much as 
follows: (the wording is our own) “‘ Any one educated 
in a religious Society which does not profess divine 
authority, can have little difficulty in seeing that his 
duty lies in quitting that Society. But for a person to 
leave a Society which does maintain such a claim, is 
an act of inexcusable presumption, unless he be endued 
with an almost superhuman amount of moral and intel- 
lectual excellence.’” We have specified this, in order 
to press upon Mr. Sewell one consideration, which may 
tend to show him how dangerous this 4 priori sort of 
reasoning may become, unless carefully checked and con- 
fronted by facts. For the Jewish Law most certainly pro- 
fessed to be divine; how then could Mr. Sewell defend the 
many “‘sinners,’’ who from Jews became Christians? Nay 
even the most holy who then submitted to the Church, 
could in no way support their claim of acting con- 
scientiously, were Mr. Sewell their judge. For of the 
three “‘ signs,’’ which, according to him, must be found in 
union, in order that we may trust our conscience, two were 
certainly absent, and the third hardly present, according 
to Mr. Sewell’s interpretation of his own language. For 
1st, the command did take an “ affirmative form”’ in the 
very sense which Mr. Sewell denounces, (p. 11. 13.) seeing 
it was the positive marks of divinity in Christ’s Church 
which mainly attracted them, and not chiefly the adverse 
notes which met them in their own: and 2ndly, they cer- 
tainly expected higher satisfaction in numberless ways as 
Christians than they had received as Jews, which is exactly 
what Mr. Sewell condemns as “a following of the bias and 
inclination of ones own heart,’’ (p. 11. 21—25.) Nay, even 
as to the third test which Mr. Sewell proposes, it is very 
difficult to see in what way the Apostles referred their 
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converts to “human testimony external to themselves,” 
except in the same way which the Catholic Church adopts 
now, and which, in her case, Mr. Sewell condemns as 
merely a pretence. They claimed absolute authority 
as Christ’s representatives, just as Catholic missionaries 
now claim it in behalf of the Church. They worked 
miracles, and Mr. Sewell will not deny that Catholics some- 
times do the same, (p. 44.) The only difference is, that the 
Apostles preached a new doctrine, and appealed in part 
to their miracles as evidence of it; the present church 
preaches the Avostles’ doctrine, and, so far as she uses 
miracles as an evidence, appeals to their miracles. But 
the Church has shown no unwillingness whatever to 
enter upon the historical enquiry which establishes her 
claim to identity with the Church of the Apostles; 
as the very articles in this Review (take as one instance, 
that on the Early Evidence for the Papal Supremacy) 
may sufficiently show: and Mr. Sewell himself con- 
fesses that his third test for the security of a sound 
conscience is sufficiently answered, where there is such 
readiness, (p. 41.) 

We call, then, on Mr. Sewell to attempt some account of 
this seeming inconsistency ; to attempt such an explana- 
tion of his sentiments, as may not bring them into point- 
blank collision with the unanimous sentiments of the 
Apostles. If he publish such an appendix to his sermon, 
we pledge ourselves, on a future occasion, to follow his 
sermon point by point, and expose the childish imbecility 
of its arguments ; if he do not publish such an appendix, 
his readers will know how much weight they should attach 
to his opinion. 

It is observable that the author especially refers to the 
view lately put forth by Dr. Pusey, on the most distin- 
guished of the recent conversions from the English Church; 
and refers to it with the most pointed and unqualified seve- 
rity. He speaks of one who should say, ‘‘ It matters not to 
which branch of the tree of life he attaches himself, so long 
as he is not severed from the root;’ (p. 34.) (language 
which will at once remind the reader of Dr. Pusey’s 
expression as to being “ transplanted from one part of the 
vineyard into another,’’) and says that such language is “an 
open avowed elevation of the standard of self-will ;” 
adding, ‘‘it is a melancholy symptom of the depth to 
which the wilfulness of these latter days has penetrated, 
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when such apologies for schism are maintained, as they are 
among ourselves, even by men who plead most earnestly 
for obedience and order.”’ (p. 35.) Nay he proceeds, “ That 
is a [ar better state of mind, (so far as such a word can be 
used of a state essentially miserable,) in which we are dis- 
posed at once to acknowledge the Church of Rome as 
wd true representative of the Church of Christ in this 
and. 

There are two practical inferences which we shall draw 
from this sermon. The writer describes conscience, how- 
ever dangerous an “ adviser for the future’ he considers 
it, as gifted with “‘ almost unerring correctness as a judge of 
the past.” (p.6.) Let any one in doubt then, consult 
those who have taken the step to which reference is made, 
and ask what judgment thew conscience pronounces on 
the said past action. So far as his circumstances resemble 
theirs, he may obtain from them, Mr. Sewell being judge, 
an ‘‘ almost unerring”’ response. 

The second inference is very far more important than the 
mere exposure of one of Mr. Sewell’s random sentences. 
According to the principles implied in this sermon from first 
to last, if persons remain in the Anglican Church, it must 
be from a belief that that Church is divinely commissioned 
to teach. Much more, those who wish to follow, not Mr. 
Sewell but the Fathers, must believe that either members of 
the Establishment are within the Church, or they are bound 
to seek admission within it. Have they then any difficulty 
in calling the Anglican bishops Catholic bishops? or the 
mass of those spiritually subject to them Catholics? or in 
regarding the Anglican Church as a faithful guardian, depo- 
sitory, and witness of the Catholic Faith? What Catholic 
was ever heard of throughout Antiquity who hesitated so to 
speak of the Church to which he belonged? What Catho- 
lic in communion with Rome hesitates to do so? If they 
can not do so, and yet by their principles are bound to do 
so, how can it be said that they remain in invincible igno- 
rance of the fact that they are external to the Church 
Catholic? We would most humbly, yet most earnestly 
and affectionately, beg them to give this question, as in the 
presence of God, their most careful consideration. 

Reverting to Mr. Sewell, we observe with pleasure that 
that gentleman deprecates “ railing accusations’’ against 

ome; and we only hope that future publications, over 
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which he exercises an influence, may be found free from 
them: an event, however, of which we should have had 
more hope, if he had added some expressions of regret for 
his own former delinquencies in that particular. 








Art. IX.—Le Prétre, la Femme, et la Famille—Priests, 
Women and Families. By ‘T. Micuetert, translated from 
the French, (third edition,) with the Author’s permission, 
by C. Cocks. London: 1845. 


HIS is one of those books, the very existence of which 

is sufficient to prove that we are in a fallen condition. 
There is nothing sacred that it does not attempt to profane, 
nothing holy that it does not attempt to pollute, nothing 
pure that it does not attempt to defile. Not satisfied with 
throwing his filthy abominations at the living, the author 
even goes to the grave—not to call back the glories of the 
illustrious dead, but, with diabolical but impotent malice, to 
insult their lifeless ashes—to strip them in their tomb, and 
to rob them of all they have left behind them on earth— 
their unimpeachable and illustrious name. There is some- 
thing so base in this conduct, that every generous mind in- 
stinctively shrinks from the coward who thus covers himself 
with the cloak of two hundred years, in order that he may 
stab more securely. It is the live ass kicking dead lions. 
Every thing else in the book is perfectly consistent with this. 
The same spirit animates the whole. Every thing is 
viewed in the worst aspect, and the mind of the writer 
seems to be so gross and so materialized that ,he is totally 
incapable of perceiving the spiritual meaning which is obvi- 
ously conveyed by the worship of the church, or even that 
which is contained in the texts of holy scripture which 
relate to the heavenly bridegroom. e would not cer- 
tainly have defiled our pages with any notice of such a pro- 
duction, if it had not been translated into English, by 
a person who rejoices in the euphonious appellation of the 
plural of Cock, and on account of an extract from a letter 
which he received from the author, in which the latter 
hopes that this translation will not be uninteresting in 
London, when Jesuitism is labouring so foolishly in 
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England. ‘‘ Nothing can be more strange,” he observes, 
‘‘than their hopes of its near conversion.”’ Perhaps if M. 
Michelet was now writing to the translator, he would omit 
this impertinence. He would have heard of the most extra- 
ordinary and glorious re-action which has taken place in 
modern times. But with this we have nothing to do at 
present; our object is to expose this production in its 
nakedness and deformity, in order that all those who love 
truth, or virtue, or generosity, or justice, towards the living 
or the dead may avoid it. 

The character and design of this book may be indicated 
in a few words. It is an invective which contains neither 
facts nor argument; written for the express and avowed 
purpose of bringing into suspicion, contempt, and hatred, 
the priest, the convent, the confessional, the church, and 
we may add, without exaggeration, the entire Christian 
religion. The causes of the violence and bitterness which 
characterize the language of the infidel writers of France 
whenever they speak of the Church, are the rapid and 
almost miraculous advances which religion is making 
amongst all classes in that great country. For this asser- 
tion we can adduce the unexceptionable testimony of M. 
Michelet himself. He admits in this book, first, the 
restoration of the churches which had been desecrated by 
the infidels of the first revolution, and had since then fallen 
into ruin. He says, (p. 161.) ‘‘ the priests were building 
up their saint-sulpices and other heaps of stones, when the 
laity retrieved Notre Dame and Saint Ouen;”’ and in the 
next page he adds, “‘ they (the priests) have decked them- 
selves out with their churches, again invested themselves 
with this glorious cloak, and assumed in them a triumphant 

osture. The crowd comes, looks, and admires.’’ This 
ast sentence contains his second admission that these 
numerous and splendid churches are crowded, and he 
repeats the same thing in the first paragraph of the preface 
to the third edition, where he observes, “from the pulpits 
of their crowded churches they preach againsta living man.”’ 
The third testimony which he reluctantly and_ bitterly 
bears to the triumphant progress of Catholicity in France, is 
contained in his account of the rapid increase of convents, 
and in the almost incredible tions of young ladies who 
are educated in them. “‘ The increase of religious houses,” 
he exclaims, (p. 201.) “is rapid and unheard of. Lyons, 
that in 1789 had only forty convents, has now sixty-three ;” 
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and p. 228 he says, “six hundred and twenty thousand 

irls are brought up by nuns under the direction of priests. 

hese girls will soon be women and mothers, who in their 
turn will hand over to the priests, as far as they are able, 
both their sons and their daughters.’ These last words 
lead us to M. Michelet’s fourth and final testimony in 
favour of the triumph of religion over infidelity in his coun- 
try: that the infidel schools and the infidel university are 
beginning to be deserted, and that the boys as well as the 
girls of France are receiving a Christian education. ‘‘ The 
son,’’ says he, (p. 229) “‘leaves his school for the Christian 
school, (the italics are M. Michelet’s,) or the college for the 
little seminary.”’ And (preface, p. 43.) he says, “ that two 
hundred thousand boys are educated by the priests.’” Thus 
we find on the testimony of even her worst enemies, that 
religion is resuming her empire in France—that her 
churches are rising from their ruins in renovated beauty— 
that not only in the provinces, which were always Catholic, 
but even in Paris itself, and under the eyes of the philo- 
sophers, those spacious and numerous churches are crowded 
with admiring auditors—that more than six hundred 
thousand young ladies receive a religious education in 
the convents alone; that the little infidel colleges are 
abandoned for the Christian schools, and that even the 
university itself, the last stronghold of infidelity, is begin- 
ning to be deserted. Nay, M. Michelet’s own lecture- 
room has been invaded; he has been frequently silenced 
by the uproar of the indignant multitude within the walls 
of the university, and it was only by packing the hall 
with his own partisans that he was enabled to proceed. 
This is a glorious reaction for France, for religon, for 
social order. The right arm of the Omnipotent has been 
stretched forth, and the idols of infidelity have fallen 
from the high places which they usurped, and have been 
flung out of the temples which they polluted. The cold 
sneering philosophy of the French deists, which poisoned 
the very source of domestic happiness and of social virtue, 
which deluged Europe with blood and filled with tears and 
lamentations millions of happy homes, which for a time 
was the devil that possessed the soul of France, has been 
cast forth, and religion arrayed in all her native charms 
has re-appeared in the chivalrous land of heroes and of 
saints—in the land of Charlemagne and St. Louis—of 
Bossuet, Fenelon, and St. Vincent of Paul. The sudden 
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downfall of infidelity in France ought to convince those 

who still cling to it so desperately and so bitterly, that 

i is no wisdom, no prudence, no counsel against the 
ord.* 

Lest some persons might imagine that the word infidel 
is used gratuitously and harshly, we shall endeavour from 
the glimpses which we get from this book alone, to give 
some idea of the kind of thing (shall we call it religion ?) 
which the author would substitute for Catholicity. This 
investigation will also enable us to ascertain what degree 
of importance we are to attach to his aspersions of the 
character of the clergy and of the institutions of the church, 
when they are not supported by facts or arguments. 
“Every man,”’ says M. Michelet, “ whether a philosopher 
or believer,’ &c. (note, p. 153.) which words imply that no 
person can be at the same time a believer, that is, a 
Christian, and a philosopher. No man certainly can be at 
the same time a Christian and a philosopher, if the latter 
word be taken as synonymous with French infidel; but 
if it be taken in its genuine signification, every true 
philosopher not only may, but must also be a firm believer 
and a sincere Christian. In numberless passages he urges 
the necessity of the husband keeping the wife from even 
going to church. Thus (p. 163) he says, 


“When a woman returns home from church, she finds every 
thing prosy and paltry. Had she even Pierre Corneille for a hus- 
band, she would think him pitiful if he lived in the dull house they 
still show us. Intellectual grandeur in a low apartment does not 
affect her. The comparison makes her sad, bitterly quiet. The 
husband puts up with it, and smiles or pretends to do so. ‘ Her 
director has turned her brain,’ he says aloud, and adds aside, ‘ after 
all she only sees him at church.’ But what place, I ask, is more 

‘powerful over the imagination, richer in illusions, and more fascinating 
than the Church ?” 


And again he writes, (p. 231.) 


“This is true in speaking of the school, but how much more so as 
regards the church! especially in the case of the daughter, who is 
more docile and timid, and certainly retains more faithfully her 
early impressions. What she heard the first time in that grand 
church under those sounding roofs, and the words pronounced with 
a solemn voice by that man in black, which then frightened her so, 





* Prov. xxi, 30, 
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being addressed to herself ;—ah! be not afraid of her ever for- 
getting them.” ; 


We do not stop here to notice the contradictions into 
which he falls, when he says in the preface that the words of 
the priests are cold and without effect ; for, as we shall have 
occasion to observe farther on, the whole book is sucha 
tissue of contradictions that almost every proposition it 
contains could be refuted out of itself; nor is it necessary 
to waste time in proving what experience alone demon- 
strates, that the fact of a woman going to church to wor- 
ship God does not disgust her with her own home, nor 
make her less attentive to her domestic duties. But he 
would not entirely prohibit a woman from going abroad to 
learn religion. By no means; for there is still a place 
where religious morality is taught, and that is the theatre ! 
“‘ The theatre,” he says, (p. 77.) ‘ re-established religious 
morality, which had been so endangered in the churches.’’ 
The religion of a wife, in his opinion, is a theatrical part 
which should be played in the character of Christian, 
Jew, Mahommedan, deist, or atheist, just as her husband 

leases. In the preface to the first edition of his book, 
M. Michelet says, 


“ Let us not dissemble, but acknowledge to ourselves how things 
are; there is in our family a sad difference of sentiment, and the 
most serious of all. We may speak to our mothers, wives, and 
daughters, on any ofthe subjects which form the topics of our con- 
versation with indifferent persons, such as business, or the news of 
the day; but never on subjects which affect the heart and moral 
life, such as eternity, religion, the soul, and God. Choose, for 
instance, the moment when we naturally feel disposed to meditate 
with our family in common thought some quiet evening at the 
family table ; venture even there, in your own house, at your own 
fireside, to say one word about these things; your mother sadly” 
shakes her head, your wife contradicts you, your daughter by her 
very silence shows her disapprobation. They are on one side of the 
table, you on the other and alone.” 


And (p. 47.) 


“ Our board and fireside must again become our own; we must 
no longer find instead of repose at home, the old dispute which has 
been settled by science and the world, nor hear from our wife or child 
on our pillow a lesson learnt by heart and the words of another man.” 


What right have wives and children to think, the 
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naughty things, especially of their souls or religion, as if 
it was not the husband’s business to do all these things 
for them; and indeed it is possible that they could not 
prove that they have such a thing as a soul at all! 
According to M. Michelet’s ideas of marriage, the hus- 
band acquires a right not only to the body but to the 
soul of his wife; he becomes the god whom she must 
adore, and whom she must follow when he deserts the 
hopeful and glorious regions of faith, for the dark and 
dreary caverns of infidelity. In the same page of the 
preface (47.) quoted above, he says, 


“ The man of the present and future age, will not give up woman 
to the influence of the man of the past. The direction of the latter 
is, as I shall show, a marriage more powerful than the other, 
a spiritual marriage. But he who has the mind has all. To marry a 
woman whose soul is in the possession of another, (remember it 
young man,) is to marry a divorce.” 


And again, (p. 208.) 


“Really to reign is to reign over a soul...... His (the priest’s) 
business is with a soul that gives itself up of its own accord.” 


The meaning of all this is, that the wife should give 
her husband not only her body, her heart, and her love, 
but her soul above all; that she should make him her 
director, her priest, and even her god, for she must give 
him her soul, which God alone can claim. For him she 
must abandon all the firmest convictions of the past, all 
the fond hopes of futurity. She must cease to be a be- 
liever and become a philosopher. She must abandon the 
church for the theatre, and take her creed out of Moliere 
instead of the gospels. Of course he extinguishes the fire 
of hell with one drop of ink from his omnipotent pen, and 
he is right in doing so, for it would be an exceedingly 
inconvenient doctrine to be retained in the religion of the 
theatre. ‘‘ The phantasmagoria of the middle ages,’’ he 
says, (p. 216.) ‘ which we thought forgotten, revives; the 
dark infernal region of hell, at which we had laughed, 
exacts a heavy interest and takes a cruel revenge.”?’ We 
know not whether more to admire the cavalier way in 
which M. Michelet laughs at so awful a subject, or the 
hardihood of the assertion that the doctrine of hell is an 
invention of the middle ages! Our astonishment, however, 
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probably arises from our having been more accustomed 
to the language of believers than of philosophers.* 

M. Michelet’s work is divided into three parts. The 
first treats of direction in the seventeenth century; the 
second of direction in general, and especially in the nine- 
teenth century; and the third of families. It may be 
necessary to observe, that by direction the author under- 
stands “ spiritual guidance.’’ The first part is, and indeed 
this may be said of the whole book, a confused heap of 
false accusations, sometimes openly made, and sometimes 
insinuated. This first part, which was to treat, according to 
the author, of direction in the seventeenth century, is almost 
entirely taken up with Quietism or Molinosism, Molinism, 
convents, St. Danae of Sales, Bossuet, and Fenelon, 
The doctrine of Quietism is so notorious, that we cannot 
be expected to enter into any very lengthened exposition 
of it in this place. Its fundamental principle is, that we 
should reduce ourselves to a state of nothingness, in order 
to unite ourselves with God; that perfect love of God 
consists in an habitual state of passive contemplation, 
without making any use of the faculties of our soul, and 
in regarding as indifferent every thing that could happen 
to us in this state. This absolute repose is called 
Quietism, and those who professed it were denominated 
Quietists. The first germ of this doctrine is to be found 
as early as the fourth century amongst the Origenists, who 
were so called, not from the celebrated Origen, but from an 
obscure individual of the same name. In the fifth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries several heretics revived 
the same errors. The most celebrated person connected 
with Quietism is Michael Molinos, a Spanish priest born 
in 1627. In 1675 he published the ‘‘ Spiritual Guide,’’ at 
Rome, which obtained the approbation of several distin- 
guished individuals, more especially of the censors, and 
which was translated into several languages. Molinos’s 
doctrine may be reduced to three heads. 1. Perfect con- 
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* This wretched man regrets that it is no longer the custom of husbands to beat 
their wives into their views. “ Fear,” he says, p. 220, “has much to do with love. 
The husband in the middle ages was loved by the wife for his very severity. 
His humble Griselda, recognised in him the right of the paternal rod. The bride 
of William the Conqueror having been beaten by him, knew him by this token for 
her lord and husband. Who has this right in our age? The husband has not pre- 
served it.” In the beginning of the next paragraph, he destroys heaven as well 
as hell. “How can that man be resisted,” he exclaims, “who, to force 
nee, love him, can entice by the offer of Paradise, or frighten by the terrors of 
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templation is a state in which the soul does not reason at 
all; it thinks neither of God nor of itself, but it receives the 
impressions of heavenly light without any action whatever. 
2. In this state the soul desires nothing, not even its own 
salvation ; it fears nothing, not even hell. 3. The use of 
the sacraments and the practice of good works become 
indifferent, and the most criminal representations and 
impressions which occur in the sensitive part of the soul 
are no sins. There is no one who must not at once per- 
ceive how absurd and pernicious this doctrine is; how it 
withdraws the mind from every virtue, and opens the door 
for every vice. As far as we can ascertain M. Michelet’s 
views, from the disjecta membra which are scattered 
through this book, we would infer that he wishes his readers 
to believe that the spirit of the Catholic Church is to 
lead all those who trust themselves to her guidance into 
Quietism. 

There is nothing more apt to blind the clearest intel- 
lect than prejudice or passion. M. Michelet is afflicted 
with both; they sit like a night-mare upon his mind, 
and ‘his writings are become more like the incoherent 
ravings of a troubled dream, than the sober reasonings 
of a waking philosopher. One half of his present pro- 
duction is as much opposed to the other, as it is all in open 
antagonism with his former writings, with the dictates of 
reason, and with the doctrines of revelation. His passions 
have carried M. Michelet so far beyond the bounds of com- 
mon sense, that, after attacking the Quietists and all those 
whose doctrines interfered with the perfect freedom of the 
will, he takes the side of the Jansenists, who were the bit- 
terest enemies of human liberty. ‘‘ Whether,’’ he says, 
(page 66.) “the Jansenists did or did not exaggerate the 
doctrine of grace, we must still call this party, as it 
deserves to be in this grand struggle, the party of virtue.” 
These dear friends of virtue and liberty taught that some 
of God’s commandments were impossible—that in the 
present state interior grace is never resisted—that a man 
may be in the necessity of sinning, and still his act will 
be imputed to him—that the will is not free, either in 
resisting or obeying grace, and that Christ did not die for 
any but the elect, and, consequently, that the rest of man- 
kind have it not in their power to be saved.* But no 





* The five famous propositions of the Jansenists, the substance of which are 


given in the text, were condemned by Innocent X. Alexander VII, and 
Clement XI, 
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inconsistency, however glaring— no doctrine, however 
absurd or blasphemous, will prevent this friend of liberty 
and of the freedom of the mind from casting the shield of 
his protection over those who were the enemies of the 
Jesuits, and whose pernicious errors were condemned by 
the Catholic Church. 

M. Michelet has taken up arms against all priests of 
whatever degree: they must not be allowed to give any 
advice to their congregation, either individually or collec- 
tively, (indeed, he would abolish all public worship except 
what is practised in the theatre), because all direction leads 
to Quietism, and Quietism would lead to the devil, if he had 
not—as he would express it himself—reduced him to 
a nonentity. The wife and children must be contented 
with the guidance of the husband and the father, who will 
save them a vast deal of trouble by teaching them that 
there is neither a heaven nor a hell, and that they have 
only to cease to be believers in order to become happy 
philosophers. You are mistaken, M. Michelet, you cannot 
slake the thirsting of the soul after immortality. She will 
not exchange her hopes of a future life for vague declama- 
tion which means nothing. Yet this is precisely what 
you offer her in exchange for all she believed and hoped 
and cherished. You talk of “ the man of the present and 
future age,”’ and of “the day when families will be rallied, 
when fellow mortals will perceive the man of the future 
and of a magnanimous mind.”’ In (page 32 of the pre- 
face) you say : 


“Tf the future that is within you, were revealed in its full light, 
who would turn his eyes towards the departing shadows of darkness 
and night? It is for you to find and for you to make the future. 
This is not a thing that you must expect to find ready made. If 
the future is already in you as a bud transmitted from the most distant 
ages, let it grow there as the desire for progress and amelioration, a 
paternal wish for the happiness of those who are to follow you. Love in 
anticipation your unknown son, for he will be born, Men call him ‘ the 
time to come,’ and they work for him.” 


_ Again, (page 46.) you treat us to the following piece of 
information : 


_ “That which constitutes the gravity of this age, I may even say 
its holiness, is conscientious work which promotes attentively the com- 
mon work of humanity and facilitates at its own expense the work of. the 
Suture...... the soil which the middle ages left us, still covered 
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with brambles, has produced by our efforts so plentiful a harvest, 
that it already envelopes, and will presently hide, the old inanimate 
post that expected to stop the plough.” 


€ 


You also talk very grandly of the “modern spirit of 
liberty and of the future;’’ but what you mean by the 
“modern spirit of the future,’ or indeed by any of the 
other grandiloquent things which you would substitute for 
priestly teaching, and the religion of the past and of the 

resent, we suppose can only be fathomed by philosophers. 

ou will never be able to persuade mankind to exchange the 
dear substantial hopes of immortality for these absurd non- 
entities. The belief in a future state is so deeply implanted 
in our nature, that no ingenuity has ever been able to tear 
it out of the human heart. If we go back to the earliest 
dawning of the history of mankind—if we seek the most 
distant and barbarous nations of the world, we shall find 
that, though differing in language, manners, institutions, 
and in the very colour of their bodies, they all look forward 
to a brighter country and a happier home beyond the 
skies, where their, sorrows shall be all ended and their 
tears wiped away. As rivers, though rising in the most 
distant and opposite directions, all flow to the ocean, so do 
our souls, no matter how various the circumstances in 
which they may be placed, by a common impulse of 
their nature, all seek and flow on to the shoreless sea 
of immortality. This sentiment has been beautifully 
expressed by St. Augustine: ‘‘ Our souls, O Lord, have 
been made for thee, and cannot rest until they rest in 
thee.’”” The would-be philosopher cannot confine the 
aspirations of the soul to this little world; it will fly to 
heaven and to its Creator in spite of him. M. Michelet 
and the infidel husbands will never be popular as directors, 
notwithstanding their abolition of hell and their substitu- 
tion of the theatre for the church, and of Moliere for St. 
Paul, because human nature itself rebels and rises in arms 
- /e the dark and dismal doctrine that there is no here- 
after. 


Still all direction leads to Quietism. 


“ What signifies their writing against the theory of Quietism?” 
says the author, (p. 120.) ‘ Quietism is much more a method than 
a system; a method of drowsiness and indolence, which we ever 
meet with in one shape or other in religious direction. It is useless to 
recommend activity like Bossuet, or to permit it like Fenelon, 
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if preventing every active exercise of the soul, and holding it as it 
were in leading strings, you deprive it of the habit, taste, and 
power of acting. Is it not then an illusion, Bossuet, if the soul still 
seems to act, when this activity is no longer its own but yours? 
You show me a person who moves and walks ; but I see well that this 
appearance of motion proceeds from your influence over that person, 
you yourself being as it were the principle of action, the cause and 
reason of living, walking, and moving. There is always the same 
sum of action in the total; only in this dangerous affinity between 
the director and the person directed, all the action is on the side of 
the former ; he alone remains an active force, a will, a person ; he 
who is directed losing gradually all that constitutes his personality, 
becomes—what ? a machine.” . 


This passage, which indeed contains the marrow of the 
whole book, is so outrageously extravagant that it must 
defeat itself. It amounts to this—that every individual 
who takes a priest’s advice in any spiritual matter, is at 
once a machine—a Quietist! Taking the passage in its 
widest signification, it is simply absurd and ridiculous. 
Let a priest teach a child its catechism—let him instruct it 
to love God and its neighbour, not to steal, not to bear 
false witness, not to swear, not to commit adultery, not to 
kill, and to honour its father and mother, and that child 
is an automaton and a Quietist. Let a priest give instruc- 
tion in the pulpit, in the confessional, in public or in pri- 
vate, to congregations or individuals, and all who follow 
his advice become machines and Quietists! Recollect 
that this doctrine of M. Michelet is applicable to all 
Christian societies which admit a public ministry for the 
instruction of the flocks entrusted to their charge. If the 
instructions and directions of the priest or minister be per- 
nicious, there should be no such persons; and this is what 
the writer aims at, although he dares not openly avow it. 
The truth is that there is quite too little direction at pre- 
sent, for it is manifestly a most powerful means of reclaim- 
ing from vice and preserving in virtue. How many are 
saved from falling into the abyss of iniquity—how many 
are brought back to holiness by the kindly and friendly 
remonstrances of the good pastor. That this is one of the 
most important duties of the Christian minister is evident 
from Holy Scripture. Jesus Christ, the model of good 
pastors, says, (John x.) “‘that he knows his [sheep], and 
that his [sheep] know him;” and (Luke xv.) “ that he 
seeks out the strayed sheep and carries it home on his 
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shoulders.”” The very divine commission which the Apos- 
tles, and their successors in the ministry to the end of time, 
got, was to go teach all nations, (Mat. xxviii.) St. Paul tells 
us how he fulfilled this commission (Acts xx.) when he calls 
the elders of the Church of Ephesus to witness that “‘ he is 
innocent of the blood of all men,’’ for that he had preached 
and taught publicly and from house to house; and he 
charges the bishops to take heed to themselves and to the 
whole flock wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed them 
bishops to rule the Church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood. Again, the clergy are charged 
to watch over their flock, because they shall have to ren- 
der an account of their souls. This thing is so evident in 
itself, that even Dr. Strauss, in his ‘‘ Letter to the Burgo- 
master and Two Professors of Zurich,’”’ acknowledges it in 
the following words: 


“ But, should not the communities be able to rely with security 
on the judgment of the clergy ?—certainly in all those points which 
refer to the individual salvation of the members of the community. 
On the question, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 


the clergymen have to give an answer to those committed to their 
care, &c.”* 


With regard to those who are immediately under the 
constant spiritual guidance of some individual, there are 
but three cases mentioned by the author—namely, those of 
Madame de Chantal and St. Francis de Sales, of Fenelon 
and Madames Guyon and de la Maisonfort, and of Bossuet 
and Sister Cornuan. He gives these also as instances of 
that dangerous proximity, which he says arises between 
the director and the directed. Yet, notwithstanding that 
he has chosen these out of a whole century—notwithstand- 
ing that he has searched all their works, and their very 
private and confidential correspondence with those whom 
they directed, he is not able to fix a single stain on their 
spotless fame, or to prove thats as directors, they gave one 





* In fact, it is almost an insult to the understanding of any Christian, to waste 
time in proving that there ought to be a Christian ministry, one of wiose princi- 

al duties is to instruct the ignorant, reclaim the sinner, and confirm the just. 
This is the foundation of the whole economy of the Christian religion, that 
it should consist of pastors, to teach, to administer the sacraments, and to direct; 
and of people, to be taught, to receive the sacraments, to be directed. An 
hence, the very first thing the Apostles did after converting any people, was to 
a pastors over them. See Acts, xiv. 22. Ep ad Titum,lc.5v. 1 Epad 
Timotheum, 3 c. &c. ‘The Catholic church admits of directors in no other 
sense. 
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advice which was not consistent with the most virginal 

urity and the most spotless sanctity. The mountain in 
abour has brought forth a truly ridiculous mouse. For 
what has he produced after all his toil? A few garbled 
extracts, not amounting to twenty lines, from Bossuet 
relating to the love of God, in which he uses the very 
words for the most part of Holy Scripture. But this ani- 
mal man does not understand the things which are of the 
Spirit of God. These ridiculous charges were very easily 
refuted, and how does M. Michelet reply? “‘ Others,’’ he 
says, (Note, page 117.) “ have given themselves the cheap 
pleasure to refute all that I have not said, and to prove 
that Bossuet is an honest man. Well, who said the 
contrary ?”’ And yet he immediately proceeds to quote, as 
charges against that great man, a few quarters of sentences 
which refer directly to the love of Jesus in the holy sacra- 
ment, and four (we love to be particular) bits of periods to 
one of his penitents, the last of which states that she should 
not quit confessing to him because she gave him too much 
trouble, and the other that, though these things were 
nothing to him, he was not insensible to a certain corres- 
pondence of tastes. What a filthy imagination—what a 
depraved mind must that man have who cannot read words 
which might, nay—as he himself acknowledges, as I shall 
show presently—which were actually written by one who 
was as pure as an angel, without distorting them to his own 
abominable purposes. And how irreproachable must not 
Bossuet be—how unimpeachable the directors and confes- 
sors of the seventeenth century, when this is the worst he 
can produce against them. Lest any one should imagine 
that we are prejudiced judges on this matter, we beg to 
appeal to the opinion expressed in the “Quarterly Review’’ 
(September, 1845,) on this very subject. ‘“‘ We are far too 
serious,’ say the Reviewers, ‘‘ on such subjects, to pursue 
throughout this history of spiritual flirtations, especially 
connected as it is with sugh high, and, as we believe, 
blameless names in the satiric and glowing manner of 
our author.”? We would invite every person to read the 
life and to study the writings and correspondence of St. 
Francis de Sales, for in neither will he find anything 
that is not most edifying and holy. The author, too, him- 
‘self acknowledges that ‘* every favour of heaven must cer- 
tainly have been showered upon him’’—that “ everything 
he has said or written is charming’’—that “we everywhere 
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find, as it were, living fountains springing up, flowers 
after flowers, and rivulets meandering as in a lovely spring 
morning after a shower.’’ Fenelon, as everybody knows, 
fell into the doctrine of semiquietism, which rejected all the 
grosser parts of Quietism, and confined itself to asserting 
that there might be an habitual state of the soul in this 
world, in which she would continually love God without 
hope of reward or fear of punishment. But he did not 
originate this doctrine, but was led into it by Madame 
Guyon, the purity of whose conduct casts a redeeming 

lory over the errors into which she fell. Fenelon, like 

adame Guyon, was betrayed into this doctrine from its 
apparent holiness. Even M. Michelet acknowledges this, 
(page 102.) ‘‘ To introduce spirituality so refined and 
so exalted, and such a pretension to supreme perfection, 
into that world of outward propriety and ceremonial at 
Versailles, and that at the end of a reign in which every- 
thing seemed rigidly frozen, was indeed a rash under- 
taking.”? And Fenelon proved by his noble conduct, 
when his favourite doctrine was condemned, that it was not 
self-love but the love of God which influenced him in 
adopting it. As soon as the condemnation was known, he 
ascended the pulpit and condemned his own book—he for- 
bid his friends to defend it—he published a pastoral to 
make his sentiments known to his whole diocess, and 
assembled the bishops of his province, and subscribed with 
them the brief of Innocent XII., in which his doctrine was 
censured. Even the malice of Michelet can discover no 
charge of the slightest impropriety or immorality in Fene- 
lon. On the contrary, he accuses him with insensibility 
towards Madame de la Maisonfort, who, of all others, was 
most attached to him; and he admits that he was 
eminently noble, shrewd, eloquent, and devout. Nor will 
the following passage, highly coloured as it is by the pre- 
judices of the author, diminish the respect of any sincere 
Christian for that illustrious ornament of the Church. He 
says: (page 100, 101.) 


* All these divers elements, without being able to combine, were 
harmonized in his outward actions, under the graceful influence of 
the most elegant genius that was ever met with. Being both 
a Grecian and a Christian, he reminds us at the same time of the 
fathers, philosophers, and romancers of the Alexandrian period ; and 
sometimes our sophist turns prophet and in his sermon soars on the 
wings of Isaiah. Every thing inclines us to believe for all that, that 
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the astonishing writer was the least part of Fenelon—he was superla- 
tively the Director. Who can say by what enchantment he bewitched 
souls and filled them with transport? We perceive traces of it in the 
infinite charms of his correspondence, disfigured and adulterated as it 
is ; no other has been more cruelly pruned, purged, and designedly 
obscured. Yet in these fragments and scattered remains, seduc- 
tion is still omnipotent. Besides a nobleness of manner and 
an animated and refined turn of thought, in which the man of 
power is very perceptible under the robe of the Apostle, there 
is also what is particularly his own, a feminine delicacy that by no 
means excludes strength, and even in his subtlety an indescribable 
tenderness that touches the heart. When a youth, and before he 
was tutor to the Duke of Burgundy, he had for a long time 
directed the newly converted. There he had had the opportunity of 
well studying woman’s character, and of acquiring that perfect 
knowledge of the female heart, in which he was unrivalled. The 
impassioned interest they took in his fortune, the tears of his little 
flock, the Duchesses of Chevreuse, Beauvilliers, and others, when 
he missed the Archbishopric of Paris, their constant fidelity to this 
well-beloved guide during his exile at Cambrai, which ended only 
with his death—all this fills up the void of lost letters, and conveys 
a strange idea of this all-powerful magician, whose invincible magic 
defied every attack,” 


Such is a mischievous director, or rather the very imper- 
sonation of mischievous direction, according to the ideas of 
M. Michelet! We shall merely retort upon him in his 
own words, that the “invincible magic of this all-powerful 
magician still defies every attack.”’ 

We think it right here to add a word or two on Bos- 
suet’s correspondence, from Michelet himself. ‘‘ Nothing,”’ 
he says, (page 112) “throws more light upon the real cha- 
racter of the direction, than the correspondence of the 
worthiest and most loyal of directors—I mean Bossuet. 
Experience is decisive; if here, too, the results are bad, 
we must blame the method and the system, ut by no 
means the man.”’ The italics are the author’s, and we 
have already seen how completely he has failed in being 
able to fix the slightest stain on the character of Bossuet, 
either as a Christian or a Director, in the few miserable 
and garbled extracts* which he has taken from him. He 





* Take the following specimens from (p. 118, 119.) where these few scraps are 
to be found. The first terrible extract is, that Bossuet explains the words of the 
bride in the “ canticle of canticles,” support me with flowers, for I languish 
with love, July 10, 1692. (2) Jan. 17, 1792, “ When the tender wound of love, 
&c.” (3) “Jesus wishes you to be with him, he wishes to enjoy and that you 
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says of this very correspondence, (page 113,) “ If this cor- 
respondence has reached us in a more perfect form than 
that of Fenelon, we are indebted for it (at least for the 
most curious part of it) to the veneration which one of 
Bossuet’s penitents, the good widow Cornuon, entertained 
for his memory. That worthy person in transmitting 
these letters to us religiously left in them a number of 
details humiliating enough to herself. She has forgotten 
her own vanity, and thought only of the glory of her spiritual 
father. In this she has been very happily guided by her 
attachment for him; perhaps indeed she has done more 
for him than any panegyrist. These noble letters, 





may enjoy with him; his holy flesh is the means of this union and this chaste 
enjoyment.” (June 4th, 1695.) ‘* Dare every thing with the celestial bridegroom, 
seize hold of him, I permit you the most violent transports.”’ (May 14, 1695.) 
* 1t is in the holy sacrament that we enjoy virginally the body of the bridegroom, 
and he _— ours.” (June 1, 1696.) “ Embrace at liberty this dear little 
brother who every day desires to be united to you.” To what miserable shifts 
must Michelet be driven, when these few texts which relate to the blessed 
Eucharist, and to the love which Jesus there shows us, and which we should 
return to him, are all, with the exception of the few we shall now quote, which 
this moral assassin can produce even in his new edition, to justify his miserable 
attack upon one of the greatest and purest of men as well as of priests. “ But 
this fine genius and best priest of his age,” as the author says, (p. 114,) “ was still 
a priest;” and to be a priest and a villain is the same thing in the estimation of 
- Michelet. The second class of charges, he says, are more personal, and here 
they are in full. “ Indeed, I would not excite these tendernesses of the heart in 
a direct manner, but when they come of themselves or in consequence of other 
reasons, &c. I am not insensible, thank God, to a certain correspondence of senti- 
ments and of tastes. But though I feel strongly these correspondences, &c. 
(M. Michelet never finishes a sentence when he finds it convenient to stop 
in the middle of it.) All you feel concerning me is, in truth, nothing to me in that 
matter, and you must not fear to reveal it tome. I forbid you to adhere to the 
temptation of quitting, or to believe that I am either fatigued or wearied by your 
conduct.” By such scraps is it attempted to injure the fame of this illustrious 
man. This process of quotation is very nearly allied to that by which another 
ingenious philosopher attempted to prove that the scriptures ordered every man 
to hang himself. “Judas hung himself,” says the scripture, which also advises 
“go thou and do likewise.” We at first thought of giving in an appendix all the 
letters referred to, but it is quite unnecessary, as we shall prove from the author 
himself. “He (Bossuet) becomes,” says M. Michelet, “short and almost harsh 
towards the latter,’ (the person to whom the extracts above were addressed,) 
when the business is to answer the rather difficult confidential questions which 
she perseveres in putting to him. He postpones his answer to an indefinite 
period, (to my entire leisure,) and till that time he forbids her to write upon 
such subjects, otherwise “ he will burn her letters without even reading them.” 
The other reason given in the text proves how false and base and ridiculous 
these accusations are. But the gravest charge of all is, that Bossuet was a 
Quietist. This is proved by the following extracts. “A change of life must 
follow, but without the soul even thinking of changing itself,’ ‘ Make no effort 
of head or heart to unite yourself to the bridegroom.” ‘This latter M. Michelet 
calls an eminently Quietist text. What, Bossuet a Quietist ! the great and suc- 
cessful enemy of Quietism, a Quietist himself! We shall next hear that Wel- 
lington fought for the French at Waterloo. The two texts are perfectly similar, 
and we shall therefore explain the eminently Quietist text, and this explanation 
will also enable the reader to judge of M. Michelet’s honest and honourable mode 
of quotation. It is evident from the letter in which a occurs, that 
this lady felt that sadness of spirits which sometimes cts pious souls—that 
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written in such profound secresy, and never intended to 
en are worthy of being exhibited to the 
ublic. 
ai There is certainly something particularly grand and 
sublime as well as illustrative of the subject of Direction, 
in Bossuet’s ideas of the duties of a Christian priest. He 
considered that every one had a right to consult him, and 
that ne was bound to give them his advice on spiritual 
affairs. ‘“‘ Tous,” he declares, “ont droit & mes instruc- 
tions, & mes conseils, & mes consolations.”” He most 
justly thought that this was the principal duty of a bishop. 
“« La principale obligation d’un eveque est de conduire 
les ames; je gemis de ce que ma force ne repond pas 
& mes desirs et de ce que je ne puis donner une egale atten- 
tion @ tous en particulier, ce que m’oblige de me de- 
charger sur d’autres d’une partie de se soin, mais je 
m’estime tres-honoré de ce que Dieu daigne m’en confier 
un certain nombre et benir mes travaux et mes instruc- 
tions.” These are the true principles and reasons for 
direction as laid down by one of those whom Michelet 
himself appeals to, and we are perfectly satisfied to set 
these few simple but holy and sublime words in opposition 
to all our iileentae has said on the subject. Bossuet 
only regrets that he cannot give equal attention to each one 
in particular. Indeed, it was a vast sacrifice for one of his 
mighty genius, whose writings were the admiration of the 
world, to spend his time in the humble duty of directing 
souls how to serve God. He was quite as attentive to the 
poor and the ignorant as to those who were illustrious by 





she felt as if separated from the heavenly bridegroom, who gives joy and conso- 
lation to the heart. Under these circumstances she wrote to Bossuet, to instruct 
her as to what means she should take to make all her love flow to Jesus. He 
replies, that she must withdraw her heart from all creatures; that God only 
gives his love to those who prepare themselves, and whom he prefers for it. 
* Make no effort,”’ he continues, “‘ of head or heart, to unite yourself with your 
bridegroom, only draw your heart apart, the sacred spouse finding you in soli- 
tude, (she was going on a retreat,) will accomplish his own work. Do not prac- 
tise any extraordinary works or particular austerities.” So that he did not in the 
least advise her to give herself up to the dreams of Quietism, but not to perform 
extraordinary austerities in order to unite herself with her heavenly spouse. He 
again repeats all this in the next paragraph. “ This is what persons ordinarily 
demand, when they enquire the means (of making all their love flow to Jesus,) 
to what particular exterior or interior practices they should apply themselves, or 
what effort they ought to make; whereas frequently the only means is not to 
make any violent effort,” &c. Truly Bossuet, thou must have been “ wise 
as a serpent and simple as a dove,” or thy enemies, reading with eyes of malice 
thy most secret correspondence, and hashing it up into quarters and halves of 
sentences, would not have been obliged to content themselves with this miser- 
able ghost of a charge against thee. 
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their birth or by their learning. On one occasion when he 
spent three hours in hearing a general confession and 
in instructing a very humble person, his friends remon- 
strated with him on what they considered a waste of time; 
but he returned the following noble answer: ‘‘ Et pour- 
quot done suis je fait Eveque et Pasteur? Cette ame 
est-elle meéprisee de Jesus Christ? Ne la-t-il pas 
rachetée au prix de son sang comme celle d’un esprit plus 
élévé et d’une naissance plus distinguée.’’ And on another 
similar occasion he exclaimed, perhaps in more sublime 
words: “ Je ne connois rien de grand que l’empreinte 
divine mise dans l’ame; c’est par la que la naissance de 
Vhomme est illustre et bienheureuse. Pour la naissance 
du corps ce n’est que honte foiblesse et impureté.” It 
was also a constant maxim of his, that all conversations 
between the director and the person who required his 
advice should be strictly confined to purely spiritual mat- 
ters ; and if he found any person making frivolous enquiries, 
or asking questions for the sake of gossiping, he instantly 
dismissed them. On this subject he said very beautifully, 
* A director holds the place of God, who does nothing 
useless; a gossiper is unworthy of such a ministry.’’ 
“ Un directeur tient la place de Dieu qui ne fait rien 
d’inutile, un discoureur est indigne d’une telle manistere.”’ 
M. Michelet himself staked the question of Direction on 
the conduct of Bossuet in that capacity— we have met 
him on his own ground, and the public must now judge 
which of us have triumphed. Still, however, we must add 
one more extract from M. Michelet before we abandon 
this branch of the subject, more for the curiosity of the 
thing, than because we consider it in the slightest degree 
necessary. It is taken from (pp. 158—59) where he is 
attacking the clergy of the present time. In this Pe: as 
if the curse of idiotcy were upon him, he refutes all that he 
had laboured to establish in the first part of his work, with 
no success indeed, but with great zeal and assiduity. He 
here expressly vindicates the clergy of the seventeenth 
century in general, and the three great men whom he had 
selected as examples, in particular from the charges which 
he himself had preferred against them. ‘In this I must 
confess,” he says, “that there is a serious difference 
between our own century and the seventeenth, when the 
clergy of all parties were so learned. That culture, those 
vast studies, that great theological and literary activity 
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were for the priest of that time the most powerful diversion 
in the midst of temptations. Science, or at the very least 
controversy and disputation, created for him, in a position 
that was often very worldly, a sort of solitude, an alibi, as 
one may say, that effectually preserved him.”’ So much 
for the clergy of the seventeenth century in general; now 
for the particular examples which he selected from the 
same period, namely, St. Francis de Sales, Fenelon, and 
Bossuet. 


“ The great men from whom we have drawn our examples, had 
a wonderful defence against spiritual and against carnal desires; 
better than a defence, they had wings that raised them from the earth 
at the critical moment above temptation. By these wings I mean the 
love of God, the love of genius for itself, its natural effort to remain on 
high and ascend in abhorrence of degradation. Being chiefs 
of the clergy of France, the only clergy then flourishing and 
responsible to the world, (this is of course totally false,) for what- 
ever subsisted by their faith, they kept their hearts exalted to the 
level of the great part they had to perform: One thought was the 
guardian of their lives—a thought which they repressed, but which 
did not the less sustain them in delicate trials: it was this, ‘ That 
in them resided the church.’ Their great experience of the world 
and domestic life, their tact and skilful management of men and 
things, far from weakening morality, as one might believe, rather 
defended it in them, enabling them to perceive and have a presen- 
timent of perils, to see the enemy coming, not to allow him the 
advantage of unexpected attacks, or at least to know how to elude 
him. We have seen how Bossuet stopped the soft confidence of a weak 
nun at the first word. The little we have said of Fenelon’s direction, 
shows sufficiently how the dangerous director evaded the dangers. 
Those eminently spiritual persons kept up for years between heaven 
and earth the tender dialectic of the love of God.” 


This reminds us of an anecdote we once heard about 
John Wilkes, or our memory fails us. This person was 
praising another in the most extravagant manner, when 
one of the company observed, “Why, Wilkes, I heard you 
say not an hour ago that he was the greatest scoundrel in 
existence!’’ ‘* Yes, my good friend,’ replied Wilkes, 
“but you must recollect that I was attacking him then, 
and that I am now disposing of another person. 

The truth is, that to assert that all spiritual instruction 
and direction leads to Quietism, that it makes the person 
instructed a mere machine, is not only subversive of all 
faith, “ which is from hearing,” but it would also prove 
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that all teaching in human science is pernicious, as it must 
lead to the same results. The question simply is, whether 
what is taught is true or false, for all true teaching must 
develop, enlarge, and enlighten the mind. If teaching 
human knowledge be good and wholesome for the mind, 
does it become pernicious merely because it ascends from 
the effect to the cause, from the creature to the Creator, 
because instead of confining itself to earth, it soars upon the 
wings of faith to heaven? Do the pastors of the Catholic 
church teach Quietism or the very opposite of Quietism ? 
Michelet tells us that it was approved of by Rome. The 
authority of J2ome does not reside in the censors of books or 
of the inquisition, but in the Roman pontiff, the head of the 
church. Nothing is approved “ by Rome,’’ that is not 
approved by him. Was Quietism, in any shape or form, 
ever approved by the Pope, or by any authority which is 
recognized as representing the Catholic church? As soon 
as the matter was brought authentically before the Pope, 
he assembled the cardinals and submitted the doctrine of 
Molinas to their examination; and in 1687, it was con- 
demned solemnly by Innocent XI. ‘“ The Spiritual Guide’’ 
was publicly burned, Molinas was obliged to abjure his 
errors in presence of an assembly of cardinals, and was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. ‘There were sixty- 
eight propositions condemned on this occasion, and the 
words with which the pontiff prefaced the condemnation, are 
so memorable that we shall transcribe their substance, and 
from this it will be seen that he grounds his reprobation 
of this doctrine on its opposition to piety and pure morality, 
and on the hateful consequences which would flow from 
it. He states, that he consulted many Theologians, 
who delivered their opinions orally and in writing before 
himself and the cardinals, and that this doctrine was 
condemned by the unanimous vote of all, theologians, 
Cardinals, at Pope, as heretical, erroneous, blasphemous, 
and destructive of Christian discipline, and every person 
in the church is prohibited, under pain of excommunication, 
to practice or to teach these doctrines by word or by writing. 
It would be quite as just to charge Rome with the blas- 
hemies of Luther or of Michelet, aswith those of Molinos. 
ven when this doctrine was purified of its grossness b 
Fenelon, it could not escape the vigilance of that chure 
which can no more in the seventeenth or in the nineteenth, 
than it could in the time of St, Augustine, either approve, 
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or practise, or be silent concerning those things which are 
opposed to faith or morality.* If the author would take 
the trouble of looking into the works of his friends, the 
Reformers, he would find that they were the precursors of 
Molinos in the worst and most sensual part of his doctrine, 
by teaching the slavery of the will and the uselessness of 
works. Perhaps if he were even to look into his own 
heart, he would discover that it is he who would make 
woman a Quietist, (in his sense of the term,) and a machine. 
He would allow her no liberty of thought, no freedom of 
action. You are not content with her body and her heart, 
you must also have her soul and her religion, and she must 
sacrifice both to please you. You even regret the disap- 
pearance of the good old times, when husbands disciplined 
their wives into their views. And yet this man is a philoso- 
pher, an apostle of liberty, the champion of women, the 
emancipator of those who dwell in convents—this man, who 
would reduce women to a depth of moral if not of physical 
degradation, which would scarcely have been tolerated 
amongst those who believed that they had no souls. We 
should be astonished if this man of mawkish sentimen- 
tality—this man, whose conceptions are all so gross and 
sensual—could understand the tender, the pure, and the 
spiritual love of the sacred heart of Jesus. Whilst he is 
trying how he can pervert the emblems of God’s love into 
objects of sarcasm or ridicule, the humble Christian is 
reminded by the sight of them, of the sufferings of his 
Saviour and the goodness of his God. He tells, among 
other similar things, the following awful fact, (p. 152.) 
“This very year, at Rouen, in the chapel of the sacred 
heart at Saint Ouen’s, I saw a drawing (which the 
young ladies had made with the pen, and which bears at 
the foot the approbation of the ecclesiastical authority,) the 
representation of Jesus on his knees before the kneeling 
virgin!’? The note of admiration is worthy of the author, 
but for our part we must say, that we did not think it 
= that Jesus and Mary, the Son and mother, could 

ave lived thirty years in the same abode and never knelt 
together in prayer. Why, they went up to the temple to 
all the solemn feasts and prayed together, and we have no 
doubt, however shocked M. Michelet’s piety may be, that 





* Ecclesia quze sunt contra fidem aut honam vitam nec approbat nec tacet nec 
facit. St. Aug. Ep. 55. Ad Januarium. 
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the virgin and her Son frequently knelt together in prayer 
every day until Jesus commenced his public mission. e 
can now understand his sneers about “ keeping up between 
heaven and earth the tender dialectic of the love of God,” 
and his excessive sensibility about the director, alluding to 
the dangerous topic of the love of God. It is quite soon 
that he either does not believe in the existence of God, or 
that he does not think he has the first claim upon the 
hearts and affections of his own creatures. 

We have now concluded the first and by a great deal 
the largest part of this book, and we have also replied to a 
great deal of what is contained in the remainder. The 
second part.is chiefly occupied with two subjects; jirst, an 
attack upon confession and of course upon priests, and 
second an attack upon convents. His first objection, which 
is contained in p. 167 and the following, is against the 
priests. He says, “ They will answer by the middle ages 
and by the multitudes who had lived mortified lives.”” He 
then proceeds to point out the difference between the priest 
of the middle ages and of the present time—‘ the first 
answer will seem, perhaps, harsh—then the priest 
believed,”’ still he adds a little after that “he will allow 
him to be sincere.”” M. Michelet answers himself, but 
even if he had not, every one would know what value to set 
on an accusation of this kind without any sort of evidence, 
and preferred by a person who does not even know what 
faith is. Secondly, he says the priest is not now so 
mortified ; and yet a little after (p. 179,) he complains that 
one of the most grievous wrongs which a priest inflicts upon 
a husband, is by making his wife turn saint, so that the 
unhappy master of the house hears nothing but “ to-day is 
a fast day,’’ ‘‘ to-morrow is a holiday.” There is, it would 
appear, still too much mortification practised in the church 
to suit the taste of reformers or philosophers. In their 
amendments this is always one of the first articles that 
they expunge from the creed. His third reason is, the 
superiority of cultwre which the priest then received. We 
have a great veneration for the middle ages—they were 
ages of faith and of knowledge, but we believe there is no 
one who will believe that the priests were better instructed 
then than they are at present. In fact, the thing is impos- 
sible, and almost as absurd as what he adds, that ‘‘ every 
thing she (the penitent) utters to the priest ‘is a revelation 
tohim.”’ “ Astonishment and fear take possession of his 
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soul. If he is not wise enough to hold his tongue he will 
be ridiculous.” His fourth and last reason, will save us 
the trouble of saying anything in reply to this story about 
the ignorance of the priest on those matters at least, which 
are connected with their professional duties. ‘‘ There is,” 
he says, (p. 169—172.) “ another difference (between the 
present and the middle ages,) which will strike only those 
who are acquainted with the middle ages—the language 
was not developed as it now is. No one being then 
acquainted with our habits of analyzing and developing, 
confession was naturally reduced to a simple declaration 
of sin without any detail of circumstances. There was, if 
you will, confession; but the woman could not express 
herself, nor could the priest have understood her.’’ He 
then adds, that ‘‘the priest has had in his hands ready 
made questions for the - two centuries, by which he will 
force his fair penitent to dive into her own thoughts. This 
terrible instrument of enquiry, which in unskilful hands 
may corrupt the soul by its injudicious probing, must 
necessarily be modified when morals change. ‘The manuals 
they put into the hands of the young confessor, are grounded 
on the authority of the casuist, whom Paschal annihilated 
long ago. Even if the immorality of their solutions had 
not been demonstrated, remember that Escobar and San- 
chez made their questions for a horribly corrupt period, 
from which, thank God, we are far removed. And this 
young priest, who, according to your instructions, believes 
that the world is still that dreadful world, who enters the 
confessional with all this villanous science and his imagi- 
nation full of monstrous cases, you, imprudent men! (what 
shall I call you?) confront him with a child who has never 
left her mother’s side, who knows nothing, has nothing to 
say, and whose greatest crime is, that she has not learned 
her catechism or hurt a butterfly. I shudder at the inter- 
rogatory to which he will subject her, and at what he will 
teach her in his conscientious brutality. But he questions 
her in vain. She knows nothing and says nothing. He 
scolds her and she weeps—sometimes forgetting himself 
in his impassioned dream, he is suddenly and roughly 
awakened by a lesson from an intelligent and satirical 
woman kneeling at his feet. This lesson has given him 
an icy chill. Confessors do not suffer such a repulse with- 
out remaining a long time bitter, sometimes spiteful for 
ever—Gall drowns his heart. He prays to God, (if he can 
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still pray,) that the world may perish. Then returning 
to his senses, and seeing himself irremediably hived in that 
black winding sheet, that death robe that he will wear to 
the grave, he shrouds himself within it as he curses it, and 
muses how he may make the best of his torment. The 
only thing he can do is to strengthen his position as a 
priest. I recommend him especially to be violent against 
the philosophers, and to bark at pantheism.’’ We could not 
refuse our readers the gratification of perusing this speci- 
men of the romantic. Without any change whatever, it 
might be put into almost any new novel. Indeed, so might 
the whole book, only that, perhaps, it would be rather dull. 
It would really be quite amusing to see how he supplies 
the place of argument by the pure force of imagination, if 
he had entertained one really charitable feeling, or had 
given expression to one honourable or even honest senti- 
ment in the entire book. But every thing is blackened by 
the gall of his bitter heart. Like the drunkard, who ima- 
gines that every one around him is staggering, this wretched 
man thinks that every one is unhappy because he is un- 
happy himself. Poor deluded philosopher ! he places all 
happiness in the extrinsic possessions of a wife and family. 
He does not know that all true happiness is in the mind, 
and that we have a higher authority than M. Michelet for 
believing “that he that is without a wife is solicitous for 
the things that belong to the Lord how he may please 
God.’’* We shall, however, have an opportunity of saying 
more on this subject in our observations on the third 
part. 

We said that our author’s fourth reason against priests, 
refuted his third, and vice versa. The third reason was, that 
every word the penitent utters is a revelation to the priest— 
that astonishment takes possession of his soul. And the 
fourth is, that the priest knows too much—that if she were 
to relate all the crimes in Escobar and Sanchez, he would 
not be astonished, and that he sends her off weeping because 
she has not told him enough. Admirable and consistent 
philosopher! But the passage just quoted requires a more 
particular analysis. He says, that the language was not 
sufficiently developed in the middle ages, to enable the 
penitents to explain the circumstances of their sins. Now 
this is evidently absurd, for St. Thomas Aquinas expressly 





_ * 1 Cor. vii. 32, 
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teaches that there were circumstances which should be 
mentioned in confession, and he belongs to the middle ages. 
Again, he tells us, that the confessor learns his questions 
out of manuals grounded on the authority of Escobar. 
Allowing this falsehood to pass, for this writer has no 
weight or authority whatever, still it refutes the argument 
from the development of language, for both Escobar and 
the manuals, as the author calls them, of the priests, are 
written in scholastic Latin, a language which was more in 
use, and therefore better developed, during the middle ages 
than it is at present. But the charge in reality is, first, 
that the priest has received a villainous education; and 
second, that he puts the most abominable questions to 
children, and sends them away in tears because they have 
not been great enough sinners to satisfy his conscientious 
brutality, by accusing themselves of enormous crimes. 
As to the first, we fearlessly assert that he receives no 
knowledge that is not absolutely necessary for the discharge 
of his duties; that it is communicated under the veil of a 
foreign language, at an advanced period of his studies, and 
with the greatest delicacy and discretion. A priest must cer- 
tainly know what sin is, if he is to hear the sins of his peni- 
tent, and to prescribe a punishment for the past, and the 
means by which it may be avoided for the future. Without 
this knowledge he could no more discharge his duties than 
the physician or the lawyer who had never studied his pro- 
fession. This foreknowledge is of vast advantage to both 
the penitent and the confessor; to the former, because it 
enables the priest to see the state of the soul without 
obliging the sinner to enter into painful details, and to the 
latter, because (to use the very words of the author, p.159.) 
changing merely the number of the pronoun, 


“His great experience of the world and domestic life, his tact 
and skilful management of men and things, far from weakening 
morality, as one might believe, rather defends it in him, enabling him to 
perceive and have a presentiment of perils, to see the enemy coming, not to 
— _ the advantage of unexpected attacks or at least to know how to 
e im.” 


Would to God that it were no longer necessary to know 
these things, and that grievous sins had gone out of 
the world; but, alas for poor human nature! this is not 
the case; and certainly to abolish heaven and hell, to 
exchange the church for the theatre, and the gospel for 
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comedies, is not the way to banish vice and to make virtue 
reign in the hearts and govern the actions of men. It 
grieves me, says St. Alphonsus Liguori, to speak of such 
matters as might disturb in the slightest degree pure 
minds, but, alas! it is necessary ; and the illustrious Louis 
Bail defends Sanchez, whom our author so flippantl 
assails, in the following true and eloquent words: ‘‘ Althoug 
he touches on some things in the matter of filthy actions, 
hell is still more filthy, and if the language be filthy, it is 
still more filthy to rot in sin. This aa moots some 
nastiness, but for the cure of the diseased. If men were 
angels they would not need such things.’’* We adopt this 
language as our defence of the studies for the priesthood. 
If any indelicate things be learned, it is for the purpose of 
saving, not of damning souls. It is better to use a filthy 
word than to allow the soul to rot in sin, or to go to the 
abode of the damned, in which we must still persist in 
believing, notwithstanding M. Michelet’s assurance to the 
contrary. Indeed, we will venture to assert that there are 
as indelicate things mentioned in the scriptures as in any 
theology, and for the same oer of saving souls; and 
the very same objection which M. Michelet has here urged 
against the education of the priests, was formerly preferred 
by Voltaire against the inspired volume. We only hope 
that those persons never commit sin who are so fastidious 
about naming it. It is certain at least that Sanchez, and 
the other casuists who wrote most fully and fearlessly on 
these matters, were men of child-like imnocence and vir- 
ginal purity, and that their only object was the extirpation 
of vice, the promotion of virtue, the glory of God, and the 
salvation of souls. 

But then is it not frightful that the confessor, whose 
mind is stored with this villainous science of monstrous 
cases will propose the most heinous of them to a child who 
has never left her mother’s side, and whose greatest crime 
is that she has hurt a butterfly? M. Michelet shudders at 





* The following is the passage from Bail, as quoted by St. Alphonsus, in his 
Treatise on Matrimony, together with the words with which he introduces it. 
© Quod si cui mirum videatur, auctores ceeteroqui prudentes ac pios de hac re 
fusius pertractasse et minutas etiam variorum casuum circumstantias descripsisse, 
audiat clarissimum virum Ludovicum Bail qui (tom. ii. concilior. c. 118.) ab heee 
censura doctissimi Thome Sanch. egregium opus de matrimonio vindicat his 
verbis: quaedam de materia foedorum actuum licet tangat, turpior est infernus ; 
et si feedus est sermo fcedius est in peccato putrescere ut ait Petrus Blesensis, 
Ille auctor aliquas spurcitias movet, sed ad segrotantium curationem. Si Angeli 
essent homines talibus non indigerent. (St. Aph. de Mot, No. 900.) 
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the interrogatories to which he subjects her ; he is shocked 
at the scolding she receives, and he almost sheds tears 
when she weeps. All this is very fine, but it is a purely 
imaginary scene. The only proof is, that the child is con- 
fronted with a person who has all this villainous know- 
ledge. It is just the same kind of argument as if a person 
were to go toa surgeon to consult him on the state of a 
decayed tooth, but he, instead of looking at the tooth, 
should instantly proceed to cut off his leg, because he had 
learned the villainous science of amputation. The priest 
alone must be represented as totally devoid of common 
discretion and of common sense; and yet when another 
object is to be gained, he is represented as the most 
designing and crafty of men. But does M. Michelet 
really imagine that any person can be so blinded by his 
prejudices, as to believe the trumpery which he here 
advances. Why, there is not a ame writer on the sub- 
ject of confession, numerous as they are, who does not 
impress upon the priest, in the strongest terms, to be 
extremely guarded in his interrogations, but more espe- 
cially with women and children. St. Alphonsus Liguori, in 
his celebrated work called “ The Practice of the Con- 
fessor,’’ and which is more in the hands of priests than any 
other book, says, ‘‘ that it is better that the confession of 
boys and girls should not be entire, than that they should 
get reason to understand things that they did not know 
before, or that their curiosity should be excited to learn 
them.’”’* Moreover, the child is treated brutally, she is 
scolded and she weeps. Is it possible that she will ever 
return there again? Certainly never if she were treated in 
this manner. But she does go back freely and of her own 
accord; and so great is the consolation which she receives 
by freyuenting the holy tribunal, that all the infidel philo- 
sophers in France cannot keep her from it. But this is 
not all, for when she becomes a mother, the first thing she 
does with her innocent daughter, who has never been from 
her side, who is dearer to her than her life, whom she hopes 
to train up in every virtue, to be the hope and comfort of 
her declining years, is to send her to this very man whose 
villainous science, monstrous cases, and brutal interro- 





_ * Cum his (pueris et puellis) enim melius est deesse integritati materiali confes- 
sionis quam esse causam ut apprehendant qu nondum noveriat vel ponantur 
in curiositate addiscendi. (Praxis confessarii.) 
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gatories, soiled her own innocent soul, and seared her own 
young and confiding heart! 

This attack on the priest prepares us for the still more 
false and abominable one which follows on the confessional ; 
and here, as in the former case, we are anxious to conceal 
nothing, but to place all the author has to say before the 
reader, and as much as possible in his own words. He 
says, (p. 174.) 


“But you tremble; you dare not tell this terrible God your 
weakness and childishness ; well! tell them to your father; a father 
has a right to know the secrets of his child; he is an indulgent 
father who wants to know them only to absolve them. He is 
a sinner like yourself; has he then a right to be severe? Come 
then, my child, come and tell me—what you have not dared to 
whisper in your mother’s ear; tell it me; who will ever know?” 


In answer to this, it is sufficient to observe, that confes- 
sion is not founded on the right of a father to know the 
secrets of his child, but on the promise of Christ to his 
Apostles and their successors, “‘ that whose sins they 
should remit would be remitted unto them, and whose sins 
they should retain would be retained,’’ which discretionary 
power requires a knowledge of the conscience of the peni- 
tent. There was no Christian community anterior to the 
sixteenth century, whether Greek, Armenian, Nestorian, 
Eutychian, or Catholic, in which the practice of confession 
did not exist. Even the Anglican Church and some of 
the German Reformers were anxious to preserve the prac- 
tice. But we believe that M. Michelet is the very first 
who thought that the mother ought to be the confessor of 
her own daughter. Certainly, if Christ left to his Church 
the power of forgiving sins to those who confessed their 
faults with sincere sorrow, as all Christians believed up to 
the sixteenth century, and the vast and overwhelming 
majority in the Eastern as well as the Western Church 
continue to believe still, this divine commission was en- 
trusted to the pastors of the Church, and not left to mothers 
to absolve their own daughters. Unfortunately for M. 
Michelet, the mothers themselves agree with us, for they 
all wish their daughters to confess to the priest and not to 
themselves. The husband, however, if we are to take M. 
Michelet for a specimen, would wish to be the confessor of 
both wife and daughter. As he claims her soul, this is 
only natural; but we would beg to suggest, that if the wife 
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and daughter confess to the husband, it would be only fair 
play that he should confess occasionally to them. 


“Then is it,” our author proceeds, “amid sobs and sighs from 
the choking heaving breast, that the fatal word rises to the lips: 
it escapes, and she hides her head......And this man now knows 
of this woman what the husband has not known in all the long effu- 
sion of his heart by day and night, what even her own mother does 
not know, who thinks she knows her entirely, having had her 
so many times a naked infant on her knees.” 


If the confessor is to be chosen by the degree of relation- 
ship, we should like to know if it extends to the father as 
well as the mother and husband—if it extends to the 

andfather, to the aunt, the uncle, and what is the precise 
_ at which it stops. There is! certainly a very great 
confidence which should subsist between husband and wife, 
and between parents and children; but that they should take 
the place of the ministers of the Church—that they should 
confess all their sins of thought, word, and action to 
each other is perfectly absurd, and if carried into. prac- 
tice would be destructive of society. M. Michelet does 
not deign to say one word on the question as to whether 
confession is, or is not, of divine institution, but he takes it 
for granted that in no possible hypothesis could the minister 
of Jesus Christ have a right to hear sins which are not 
confided to the mother or the husband, He looks upon 
such an institution as intuitively absurd, and therefore as 
one which could not be ordained by God, and indeed this 
view of the subject when taken in the concrete with his 
other doctrines that there is neither heaven nor hell, nor 
of course remission of sin, is perfectly consistent ; but we 
hope to be able to show from reason and facts alone, that 
the practise of confession is so far from being opposed to 
either domestic or social happiness, that it discourages 
vice and promotes virtue, that it is eminently useful to man, 
and that God has set upon it the indelible impress of its 
divine origin. Before doing so, however, we must indulge 
the reader with a few more of the flights of the author. 

He says, (p. 176—8.) 


“ Every reflecting mind knows full well that thought is the most 
personal part of the person. The master of the person’s thought, 
is he to whom the person belongs. The priest has the soul fast as 
soon as he has received the dangerous pledge of the first secrets, 
and he will hold it faster and faster. The two husbands now take 
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shares, for now there are two—one has the soul, the other the 
body......It is with this reasoning that the priest is sure to comfort 
himself in his persevering efforts to sever this woman a her family, 
to weaken her kindred ties, and particularly to undermine the rival 
authority—I mean the husband’s. The husband is a heavy encum- 
brance to the priest......And though these details make him (the 
priest) suffer the torments of the damned, (we thought he had 
banished by philosophy this phantasmagoria of the middle ages,) he 
wants still more, and requires her to enter further and further into 
these avowals, both humiliating for her and cruel for him, and 
to give him the detail of the saddest circumstances. The con- 
fessor of a young woman may boldly be termed the jealous secret 
enemy of the husband. If there be one exception to this rule, (and I 
am willing to believe there may be,) he is a hero, a saint, a martyr, 
aman, more than man. The whole business of the confessor is to 
immolate this woman, and he does it conscientiously.” 


M. Michelet is very anxious to get his wife’s soul, that 
is, that she should abandon confession, religion, and God, 
to please her husband. We-will tell him howhe can unite 
his soul with that of his wife if he pleases, and that is by 
abandoning infidelity and embracing the faith of his ances- 
tors, by assembling his family in Senshi prayer to God 
every night and morning, and by joining with them in the 
holy and consoling practices of religion. We promise him, 
from the knowledge of very many instances which have 
come under our observation, that he will thus remove from 
his heart the torments of the damned, which he himself, 
and not the priest, now suffers; and that instead of 
jealousy and distrust, peace, happmess, and contentment 
will dwell in his damit, He has tried philosophy and 
it has failed ; is it not fair then that he should now give a 
trial to religion? He will then find that the priest, instead 
of being the “‘ secret jealous enemy of the husband,”’ is the 
we gears of confidence and love between those whom God 

ath united. But, surely M. Michelet cannot expect that 
the ministers of religion would advise the wife to abandon 
her faith to please her husband ; but that, on the contrary, 
when required to act in this manner, they would answer 
with the Apostles, “we ought to obey God rather than 
man.” That the priest is in any way an enemy to the 
wife’s rendering to the husband all obedience and love 
which is consistent with that superior allegiance which 
every creature owes to its God, we shall presently show 
to be one of the foulest and most palpable calumnies that 
was ever uttered, 
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In order to understand fully whether the practice of con- 
fession promotes virtue or immorality, we must consider, 
1st, what effect the knowledge that in order to obtain par- 
don they must confess their sins to a fellow-creature, must 
exercise on the conduct of those who sincerely believe in 
such an institution? 2. What have been its practical 
results? and 3. What is the disinterested opinion enter- 
tained of it by the millions who know by experience whether it 
has produced in their souls good or evil? That those who go 
to confession are sincere believers in its necessity and 
efficacy the author himself bears witness. He says, she 
confesses her sins amid sobs and sighs from the choking heaving 
heart; that so far there is no art on the side of the priest ; that 
the force of circumstances has done every thing, that of 
religious institution and that of nature, and that as a priest he 
received her at his knee and listened to her. Indeed, it is quite 
evident that no one would submit to so humiliating an 
ordeal who was not most deeply convinced of its necessity. 
And is there any other merely human motive which could 
operate so powerfully on the minds of all, but more espe- 
cially on those of youth and of women, to make them 
check their passions, and preserve not only the body but 
the soul pure from defilement, as the belief that every sin, 
however secret, must not only be repented of, must not only 
be confessed to God, but also to a fellow man before it will 
be pardoned? Confession requires as a preliminary to the 
remission of sin, all that is believed to be necessary in any 
society in which this institution does not exist, namely, 
sorrow for sin and an amendment of life; it does not stop 
here, however, but demands that the sinner, whether he 
be king, pope, or beggar, shall submit himself to this 
humiliation, and thus enlists on the side of virtue and of 
holiness the strongest feelings of the human heart. Have 
its practical effects confirmed or refuted these anticipations ? 
If the practice of confession leads to vice, as M. Michelet 
would have us believe, then those who abandon the con- 
fessional become virtuous, and those who return to it 
become immoral. Is this the case? Does not the liber- 
tine abandon it as soon as he commences his abomina- 
tions? Is not a return to it the first sign of returning 
virtue and of an amended life? Approaching this hol 
tribunal certainly will not make its votaries virtuous in M. 
Michelet’s sense of the term, that is, it will not make infi- 
dels; it will not make wives cease to be believers and 
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become philosophers. If the confessor were the corrupt 
wretch that this author paints him, it would infallibly pro- 
duce this result, and the fact that those who frequent the 
confessional continue sincere believers, is a clear, satisfac- 
tory, and practical refutation of the base and abominable 
charges which are preferred against him by this man. But 
if it does not make infidels, it makes good and affectionate 
wives and mothers, obedient children, and honest servants. 
We have made most extensive inquiries on this subject, 
and we never knew any man who spoke from experience, and 
not from such books as M. Michelet’s, who did not acknow- 
ledge what we say to be true. Indeed, we have M. 
Michelet’s own testimony that woman, poor confession- 
going woman, has preserved the most affection, has remained. 
the most faithful to nature, and in the very corruption of 
morals is still the least corrupted by interest or hateful passions. 
“Tniquity hath lied unto itself.” The following is the 
passage, (which occvrs in the preface to the third edition, 
p. 26. 


“ It is a sad reflection to think that these men (the priests) who 
have so little sympathy, and who are moreover soured by conten- 
tion, should happen to have in their hands the most gentle portion of 
mankind; that which has preserved the most affection and ever 
remained the most faithful to nature, and which in the very cor- 
ruption of morals is still the least corrupted by interest and hate- 
ful passions.” 


We might add other testimonies in favour of the morality 
of the confessional from those who did not admit it to be a 
divine institution, such as the petition of the magistrates 
of Wurtemberg to the emperor Charles V. to re-establish it 
by an imperial edict, on the ground that crime had alarm- 
ingly increased from the period of its abolition, and also 
from the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer’’ of the Church of 
England, which counsels the sinner at the approach of 
death, when it surely would not recommend anything im- 
moral, to confess to the minister if he have any weighty 
matter which troubles his conscience ; but if we be not 
grievously mistaken, we have refuted all M. Michelet’s 
allegations, and fully sustained our own assertion, that 
experience proves that the practical effects of confession 
are to deter from vice and to promote virtue. We must 
now, to make this refutation complete, appeal to the tes- 
timony of millions, who know by experience, whether the 
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confessional produces vice or virtue in the soul. We are 
told by M. Michelet that there are seven millions of women 
in France who go to confession regularly. They must 
be perfectly and familiarly acquainted with its operation. 
They must know the persevering efforts which the priest makes 
to sever the penitent from her family ; they must know that 
every one of these priests is a villain, a seducer, the secret 
enemy of the husband—and that if there be one exception to 
this rule, he is a hero, a saint, a martyr, aman, more than 
a man—that his whole business is to immolate the woman who 
confesses to him, Yet these seven millions of women, who 
are the most true to nature, who are the most affectionate, 
who amid corruption are the least corrupted, not only go to 
confession themselves, but send there to be corrupted their 
sons and their daughters whom they have borne nine 
months in their womb, whom they have fed from their 
breasts, and whom they love more dearly than their own 
souls! ‘‘The next day,’ says M. Michelet, (p. 229.) 
(talking of the efforts made by the mother to get the chil- 
dren put under the priests,) “the son leaves his school for 
the Christian school, or the college for the little seminary,” 
(which is always conducted by priests.) ‘‘ The daughter is 
led triumphantly by her mother to the excellent boarding- 
school close by, where the good abbé confesses and directs,”’ 
In order to put faith in the representations of this wretched 
man, we must believe that the women of France are at once 
the least corrupted, and at the same time in league with 
the priests for the most immoral purposes ; that the mothers 
of France, not satisfied with sacrificing their own virtue, 
also train up their children in these abominable practices, 
and that they raise up rivals to themselves in the affections 
of the priests in the persons of their own daughters! “ Six 
hundred and twenty (or as he says in the note, p. 228, six 
hundred and twenty-two) thousand girls are brought up by 
nuns under the direction of the priests. These girls will soon 
be women and mothers, who in their turn will hand over to the 
priests, as far as they are able, both their sons and their 
daughters.”” 

There are only two subjects left on which we shall make any 
observation. The first is the celibacy of the clergy; and the 
second relates to convents. On the first of these we shall 
say a good deal, on the last very little—as we believe that 
M. Michelet hates the priest and the nun for precisely the 
same reason, namely, their celibacy. Every one is aware 
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what eulogiums he has written upon this very institution 
in his ‘‘ History of France ;”” but as these extracts have 
appeared in the newspapers, we shall not trouble the 
reader by transcribing them. On this subject he says in 
one place in a note in his present work, that he made a 
grievous mistake; in another, (page 243.) that the state 
which was adapted to the medieval clergy, is not adapted 
to the present time. 


“In the middle ages the priest was the spiritual and mortified 
man. By the studies to which he alone devoted himself, by noctur- 
nal prayers and vigils, by the excess of fasting and by monastic 
privations, he mortified his body. But in these days very little re- 
mains of all that; the church has softened down every thing, 
The priests live as others do: if many pass a mean and pitiful life, 
it is at least generally unattended with risk. We see it, moreover, 
in the freedom of mind with which they engage the leisure of 
women with interminable conversations.” 


Nothing can equal the inconsistencies of the enemies of 
the Catholic Church. Until very lately it was the univer- 
sal cry that, during the “ middle ages,”’ the Church was 
in total darkness, and that the clergy led the most aban- 
doned and immoral lives. We were then obliged to write 
in defence of the middle ages, and to prove that they 
abounded in holiness, and that the clergy were learned— 
that is, considering the circumstances of those times, and, 
more especially, that the art of printing had not been dis- 
covered. We are now told that the medieval church was 
so far superior to that of the present time, that the most 
holy and venerable institutions of the past should be 
abandoned on account of the want of mortification, of holi- 
ness, and of learning amongst the clergy at present. Two 
classes of our adversaries prefer the very same charges— 
the one against the past, the other against the present. 
It is thus, to borrow Tertullian’s celebrated saying, that 
Christ is always crucified between two robbers—‘‘Christus 
semper crucifigitur inter duos latrones.”’ We, in the 
meantime, are consoled by seeing one class of our adver- 
saries refuted by the other; and by thecertain foreknowledge 
that the seamless garment of Christ will remain untorn, 
and that the venerable and holy institutions of the Church 
will remain unchanged, in spite of all the malevolence of 
her enemies. Indeed, there is nothing which should more 
fully convince us that the celibacy of the clergy is the 
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glory and bulwark of the Church, than the bitterness with 
which all her enemies assail it. They hate virginity, 
because they hate everything holy ; and they are jealous 
of the respect and confidence which the strict observance 
of this sublime virtue by the great body of the clergy has 
procured for them. But the old ground of opposition to 
the celibacy of the clergy has been long since abandoned ; 
namely, that all vows of chastity were immoral, and ought 
to be broken. This horrid doctrine, which is equally 
opposed to Scripture and to reason, was no mere specula- 
tive tenet. It has been practically acted upon by all the 
so-called reformers of the Church, from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present time. Their first step to reformation 
always was to break their solemn vows to God, and to 
provide themselves with a young wife to be the sharer of 
their apostolic labours. Now, it is admitted that celibacy 
was an admirable institution in the “ middle ages,’’ and 
consequently, that the law by which it was enjoined, and 
the vow by which it was promised, were both lawful, and 
ought to be observed. The pretext now is, that this law 
was very good in its own time; but that times are so 
changed that it is no longer adapted to them, and, conse- 
oe: that the law and the vow ought to be abolished. 

e fearlessly assert that the training by which the secular 
priest is now prepared to observe the arduous virtues and 
to discharge the important duties of his ministry, is, at 
least, as perfect as it was during the middle ages—that his 
labours and mortifications, taking everything into account, 
are as great—his learning far greater ; and that the great 
body of the priesthood fulfil their ministry, and observe 
their vows as faithfully as at any former period of the 
history of the Church. We do not wish to depreciate the 
past by extolling the present—we are as ready to defend 
the clergy of the ninth as of the nineteenth century. The 
truth is, though at all times there will be some unworthy 
members found in so large a body as the clergy form, that 
now, as well as at every former period, the great body 
lead most exemplary lives—that they are remarkable 
for zeal and charity; and that, taken as a whole, they 
need not fear comparison with any other body in the 
world. But then the priest is not now so mortified as 
formerly. This is false—utterly false ; his prayers are as 
long, his duties as severe, and his privations as great as 
they ever were. Perhaps his mere corporeal fasts are not 
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just so numerous everywhere ; but certainly in England, 
and in Ireland, and in many other places they are far more 
severe now than in the middle ages, for in most of the 
country parishes in Ireland the priest does not taste food 
on Sunday until one, two, or even three o’clock. The 
alacrity with which the priests of the present time submit to 
corporeal privations, is evinced by the vast numbers who 
took the total abstinence pledge merely to show an exam- 
ple to their people. They are poorer now than in former 
times; and because they are not so numerous, jthey are 
obliged oftener, by day and by night, to stand by the bed 
of sickness, and to inhale the air of pestilence. As to 
their other social privations, we shall allow M. Michelet 
to give evidence against himself; for we always find him 
on such occasions a most satisfactory witness. 


“T have never,” he says, (p. 267,) ‘been insensible either to the 
humiliation or to the sufferings of the priest. I have them all 
ay both before my imagination and in my heart. I have fol- 
owed this unfortunate man in the career of privations, and in the 
miserable life into which he is dragged by the hand of a hypo- 
critical authority. And in his loneliness on his cold and melan- 
choly hearth where he sometimes weeps at night, let him re- 
member that a man has often wept with him, and that I am 
that man.” 


It seems like a judgment that M. Michelet should have 
used the word hypocritical in this place; for, certainly, 
the abominable extracts which we have already given, not 
to speak of those places (page 42, Preface) where he itali- 
cises the term enemies, and applies it to the priests not less 
than three times in the same page, are sufficient to prove 
that a more hypocritical passage than the above was never 
penned. It is an evident and infamous falsehood (we are 
sorry that we must use so strong a term) to say that the 
Ee is dragged into a life of celibacy by the hand of a 

ypocritical authority. He enters it freely, and of his own 
accord; with a full knowledge of its duties and obliga- 
tions, after a preparation and deliberation of several years, 
and at a period of life when he is perfectly capable of know- 
ing his own heart. Nor is he ever allowed to judge solel 
for himself, for he is under the eye of others during all 
that time, who have long experience in judging of charac- 
ter, and who will not permit him to undertake the duties 
of the priesthood, unless they believe that, with the help of 
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divine grace, he will faithfully discharge them. If the 
priest weeps on his cold hearth, it is for the conversion of 
such sinners as M. Michelet; for he is perfectly contented 
and happy in attending to his flock, and in serving God, 
even in the midst of privations. This man would not think 
that all happiness consists in the enjoyments of the world, 
if he had ever “‘ tasted and seen how sweet is the Lord’’ 
—he would not talk of his lonely hearth, if he knew that 
God is everywhere, and that He allows his creatures to 
converse with Him, and to pour out their hearts before 
Him—he would not imagine that the priest weeps at night 
for the want of wife or friend, if he knew with what peace 
and consolation our Heavenly Father fills the souls of 
those who love Him. It was this that formerly peopled 
the wilderness—it is this that still fills the cloister with 
those who have raised themselves by faith and love above 
this “‘ dim world ;’’ who have given their whole hearts to 
God, and have made “ His law their meditation all the 
day long.’’ ‘To such persons all the earth can offer is 
nothing, for they aspire to an immortal being—their hopes 
are high as heaven—their ambition is to reign with Jesus 
in the kingdom of His Father. The mere worldly man 
cannot understand this; but let him look to the martyrs 
of old, and learn it from them. The most potent tyrants, at 
whose nod monarchs trembled on their thrones, whose word 
the earth obeyed, found themselves in the midst of their 
victorious armies conquered by tender virgins, and by weak 
old men, on whose heads time had laid his hoary hand. 
They displayed before them, poor and defenceless as they 
appeared, their riches and their power—they offered them 
the most magnificent rewards if they would abandon their 
religion, and threatened them with the most cruel punish- 
ments if they did not obey; but they feared not their 
threats, they despised their rewards, and courted that very 
death and those very torments which were intended to 
subdue them. They were slain by the sword—they were 
stoned—they were clothed with skins of wild beasts, and 
thrown to dogs to be devoured—they were crucified ; but 
the Omnipotent God supported them amid all their suffer- 
ings: they only pitied and prayed for their persecutors, 
whose worst malice, instead of injuring them, secured to 
them a more speedy, a more certain, and a more glorious 
immortality. The same God still liveth, His right arm is 
not shortened, and He who sustained the martyrs and 
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confessors of old, will not desert the priest on his cold and 
lonely hearth, if he give up his heart to Him. He will even 
be able to offer a prayer, or to shed a tear for the conver- 
sion of those who revile and speak evil untruly against 
him, remembering the promise of his Lord, ‘‘ Blessed are 
ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil against you, untruly for my sake; be 
glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven. 

In order, however, to examine this subject in all its 
bearings, we shall consider, 1. If celibacy be contrary to 
the law of nature or of God. 2. If as a Christian virtue it 
be —_ to marriage. 3. If the same be true of it as 
a clerical virtue, and if its existence amongst the clergy 
be beneficial to families and to society; and, 4. If the 
— acts rightly and properly in enjoining it on all the 
clergy. 

That a life of celibacy is not contrary to the law of 
nature or of God, is evident from this fact, that no such 
law or precept exists. One would imagine that no person 
could have the assurance to assert that every man and 
woman have not a right from nature and from God to 
remain single if they please. But this is not the case, and 
as a learned author has well said, “ since religion is opposed 
to the bad passions of men, it is but natural that wicked 
men should be opposed to it.”’* M. Michelet says, that 
celibacy is a rude contradiction to nature, and he has 
learned this from other philosophers who speak out as plainly 
as himself on the subject. These gentlemen write so 
vehemently on this matter, that we are in danger of mis- 
taking their books for commentaries on the Koran. The 
would certainly make much better Mohammedans or Sad- 
ducees than Christians. The author of a book entitled 
“Suite de la défense de l’esprit des Lois,’’t one of the 
French philosophers of the Michelet school, says, that the 
holy fathers, whom through contempt he calls_‘‘ celebe- 
tarii,”’ were all fanatics—that lust and not the Holy Ghost 
influenced St. Paul in inculcating celibacy, and that “he 
was in this a mystic and a casuist, who relied upon himself 





* Adversatur religio ccecis hominis cupiditatibus, debuit ergo debetque a 
pone hominibus oppugnari Valsecchi “sperimen historiz religionis et hostium et 
hel oren adversus eam.” We are indebted to this writer, but in another pies, 

De Revelatione Evangelica,” and to the erudite Perrone, “De Calibatu 
Ecclesiastico,” for much of what we say on the “celibacy of the clergy,” and 
we beg to recommend these treatises to the learned reader. 


+ Quoted by Valsecchi, ubi supra. 
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alone, his own lights and his own errors.”” The same 
author says, ““ Examen de la Religion,’’ Christ, in reality, 
taught us nothing but some sentences of moral science, 
which the Pagans had already taught much more cer- 
tainly and clearly. He taught no dogma of religion ; for if 
the principal truths of faith be examined, it will be dis- 
covered that he did not say a word about them. ‘‘ Quis- 
talia fando temperet a lachrymis;’’ such are the leaders 
in the war against celibacy. And what reason do they give 
for all this vehement declamation ; simply that the practise 
is contrary to nature and to the divine precept, “‘ increase 
and multiply.”” ‘* God himself,’ exclaims the author just 
quoted, ‘‘ could not counsel celibacy, for it is bad.”’ e 
on the contrary say, that because the Holy Ghost did 
counsel celibacy, as we shall show presently, it is good. 
But does any one pretend to say, that there is a precept 
binding each individual to marry and to propagate the 
human race, by virtue of the divine benediction, ‘increase 
and multiply ?’’ In the text it is expressly called a blessing, 
** And God blessed them and said, Increase and multiply.”’ 
The very same benediction had been previously pronounced 
with regard to irrational things, ‘‘ And he blessed them, 
saying, Increase and multiply’’—and certainly no one but 
a philosopher could imagine that they are bound by pre- 
cepts. The passage simply contains a blessing imparting 
fruitfulness, and God has abundantly provided in other 
ways than by such a precept for the propagation of the 
human race. He knew that all would not take this word 
but to whom it would be given; but neither the voice of 
nature nor of God prohibits those to whom it is given to 
observe this difficult virtue. Again, if there be a natural 
or a divine precept of marriage, St. Paul, St. John the 
Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, St. Clement of Rome, 
St. Hermes, St. Ignatius, St. Justin, St. Cyprian, St. 
Ambrose, St. Basil, both the Gregorys, St. Jerome, and 
the great Augustine himself, the ao of the episcopacy 
and the pillar of the church, all violated this law in their 
own persons, and almost all counselled -others to adopt 
celibacy as the more perfect state. If each individual be 
bound by natural or divine law to marry and propagate the 
human race, pray at what period of life, O most wise 
philosophers! does it first take effect? As soon as the 
person arrives ad pubertatem, at fourteen, at sixteen, at 
eighteen, at twenty, at twenty-five, at thirty, at forty, at 
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fifty. What if a person cannot conveniently support a 
wife, are the dictates of prudence to be disregarded? If a 
person cannot get a wife or husband with whom they think 
they can live happily, must he take one with whom he 
foresees that he shall live unhappily? If the wife be sick or 
barren, must the husband propagate the human race in 
other ways, and vice versa? If a person cannot get a hus- 
band or wife, must the divine command still be fulfilled ? 
Or if the husband or wife dies, is the survivor obliged to 
marry, and how soon? Or if it be lawful not to marry in 
all these and thousands of other cases which might be 
mentioned, can he not remain single if he thinks that in 
a state of celibacy he is more likely to save his soul? If 
there are so many earthly causes, on account of which a 
man may live as an eunuch, may he not also ‘‘ make him- 
self an eunuch for the kingdom of heaven ?’’ 
On the second topic, that a state of virginity is more 
erfect in itself than the state of marriage, we should pro- 
bably have said nothing, were it not for an article in the 
September number of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” in which 
this subject is discussed. Every one is acquainted with 
the passage of our Lord from the 19th chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, where he abolished the bill of divorce and recalled 
marriage to its primitive institution. 


“ His disciples say to him: If the case of a man with his wife be 
so, it is not expedient to marry. Who said to them: All men take 
not this word, but they to whom it is given. For there are eunuchs 
who were born so from their mother’s womb: and there are eunuchs 
who were made so by men: and there are eunuchs who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven. He that can take 
let him take it.” 

“All sound interpreters (says the writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review’) 
concur in taking this disqualification not in its literal sense, but as 
a voluntary abstinence from marriage.” 


And after a little, the Reviewer continues : 


“ But if we include the future sense, and with most interpreters 
give a kind of prophetic significance to our Lord’s words, the mean- 
ing will be that some men, for the promotion of the kingdom of God, 
the propagation of the Gospel, will abstain from marriage; they will wil- 
lingly make this sacrifice, if they are thereby disencumbered of earthly ties, 
and more able to devote their whole lives to the grand object of their mis- 
sion. But it is this lofty sense of duty in which lies the sublimity 
of the sacrifice, not necessarily in any special dignity of the sacri- 
fice itself, excepting in so far as it may be more hard to flesh and 
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blood than other trials. He whose duty calls and who receives 
power from on high, (he that is able to receive it let him receive it, ) is 
by this as by every other sacrifice for the cause and through the 
love of Christ, thereby fulfilling the ideal of Christianity—which is the 
annihilation of self for the promotion of the gospel and the good of 


man. 


St. Paul clearly asserts in the seventh chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, the superiority of the 
state of celibacy over marriage. He first speaks of the 
duties of those who were already married, and then, in the 
eighth verse, he addresses himself to the unmarried in 
these clear and explicit words: 


“But I say to the unmarried and to the widows, it is good for 
them if they do so continue, even as I do so.” 


And again, in the twenty-fifth and following verses: 

“ Now, concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord: 
but I give counsel as having obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful. I think, therefore, that this is good for the present 
necessity, that it is good for a man so to be. Art thou bound to a 
wife ? seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife ? seek not a 
wife. But if thou take a wife thou hast not sinned, and if a virgin 
marry she hath not sinned : nevertheless such shall have tribulation of 
the flesh. But I spare you.” 


He returns to this subject in the 32nd verse: 

“ But I would have you to be without solicitude. He that is without 
a wife is solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please God. But he that is with a wife is solicitous for the things of the 
world, how he may please his wife ; and he is divided. And the 
unmarried woman and the virgin thinketh on the things of the 
Lord ; that she may be holy both in body and in spirit.” 


He concludes the subject in the following beautiful and 
affecting words: 

“Therefore both he that giveth his virgin in marriage doth well ; 
and he that giveth her not doth better. A woman is bound by the law 
as long as her husband liveth: but if her husband die she is at 
liberty: let her marry to whom she will: only in the Lord. But more 
blessed shall she be if she so remain according to my counsel: and I think 
that I also have the Spirit of God.” 


Here is the doctrine of the Catholic Church in the clear 
and beautiful language of inspiration. We hold that to re- 
main in a state of celibacy is an evangelical counsel, not a 
divine precept—we hold that it is not the perfection to which 
Christians = aspire, but a means of attaining to that 
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perfection: nor is it the only or the necessary means, but 
the safest and the best. The chief perfection of human 
life consists, as St. Paul clearly insinuates above, in giving 
a our whole mind and heart to God; and_ remaining 
alone in purity, is, he plainly tells us, the best means 
of attaining it. But here we are told by the Reviewer 
that the words, “ this is good for the present necessity or 
distress,’ contain the key to the whole passage, and that 
what the Apostle means is, that it was better for them not 
to marry at that time, because he foresaw that the Church 
would be persecuted. The Greek word which is translated 
distress or necessity, (dvdy«yv) may signify, either moral 
or physical distress, and its meaning must always be 
determined by the context. Let us apply this criterion 
in this place. In the 8th verse the Apostle says, abso- 
lutely without any restriction whatever, that it is good 
for the unmarried and widows to remain even as he. 
Then he says, (v. 26,) that it is good for the present 
necessity for aman so to be. Are the reasons which he gives 
for the counsel of celibacy, such as are consistent with the 
interpretation, that by present necessity he means coming 
ersecutions? In v. 28, he says, If a virgin marry she 

ath not sinned, nevertheless such shall have tribulation of 
the flesh. Certainly this reason is not confined to times of 
persecution. Again, as any one may see by referring 
to the passage which we have quoted, he says, that the 
person who is without a wife is solicitous for the things 
of the Lord, and that both body and spirit may be kept 
holy, whilst the person who is married is anxious how he 
may please his wife, and is divided. Is this reason con- 
fined to times of persecution? The meaning of the words, 
present necessity, cannot possibly mean that which is 
given to them by the Reviewer and some other protes- 
tants. ‘The Apostle means by the present necessity, that 
it is necessary to please God in this short life, and this he 
explains in the 29th verse, “‘ this, therefore, I say, brethren, 
that the time is short, and that he that have a wife be as 
if he had none:”’ in one word, he says, I prefer virginity to 
marriage, because death presses on, life is short, and in 
that state we are only anxious to please God, whereas 
in the married state we are divided between God and our 
wives. Calvin himself, writing on this passage, expressly 
rejects the interpretation of the Reviewer, and declares 
that it extends to all ages—itaque ad omnia seecula extendo. 
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We therefore conclude this part of our subject in the 
beautiful language of the protestant Leibnitz. ‘‘ Although 
matrimony is a sacrament, and should be considered 
blameless, nevertheless it must be confessed on account of 
manifest reasons, as well as the consent of nations and the 
express words of Holy Scripture, that celibacy chastely 
observed is more laudable: for both the understanding is 
more at liberty to contemplate heavenly things, and the 
mind and body being entire and undefiled by lust or 
carnal affections, holy things are handled more purely and 
more worthily.’’* 

We now arrive at the third and most important part of 
our subject—namely, Whether the state of celibacy or of 
marriage be preferable for the clergy? We have just seen 
that the former is the more perfect state, and this is, at 
least, a presumption that it is the fittest state for the 
clergy, who ought to be the most perfect in their own lives, 
if there be not very strong reasons to the contrary. Yet 
M. Michelet would insist that no priest, at least, should 
observe this evangelical counsel; and others have gone so 
far as to affirm that marriage was made an indispensable 
condition for a Christian minister by the hove Paul, 
when he writes to Timothy that a bishop or a deacon 
should be the husband of one wife—‘‘wnius uxoris virum.”’ 
A very extraordinary affair, indeed, when we remember 
that neither Paul nor Timothy were themselves married. 
He also says that they should be the husband of one wife. 
Was it then usual with Apostles in those times to extend 
to some Christians the privilege which Luther and the 
reformers in the plenitude of their power bestowed on the 
Landgrave of Hesse to have two wives at atime? The 
truth is, that this very direction was the first step towards 
the celibacy of the clergy, because it excluded all those 
who had been married more than once from the ministry. 
Certainly, to abstain from second marriage is no precept 
—the first marriage often lasts for a very short period, 
leaving the survivor at an age not more advanced than 
that at which persons usually marry—but it is a manifest 
restriction of marriage, with regard to the clergy, which 





* Etsi matrimonium sit sacramentum et irreprehensibile censeri debeat, faten- 
dum tamen est, ob manifestas rationes et consensum popularem et verba expres- 
sa scripture sacre plus laudi habere coelibatum casté servatum, nam et mens 
solutior, est ad ccelestium rerum contemplationem, et animo et corpore integro 
atque mundo a libidine et carnali affectu purius, digniusque sacra tractantur. 
Systema Theologium. (Apud Perrone.) 
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did not at all exist with regard to the laity. Widows, 
widowers, and virgins, “‘ might marry when they pleased, 
only in the Lord.” 

The celibacy of the clergy is so much the subject of 
controversy at present, that we shall discuss it a little 
more minutely. Let it be remembered, however, that no 
sincere friend of the Catholic Church is opposed to the 
celibacy of the clergy, but that its enemies are also the 
enemies of Catholicity, and generally of Christianity 
itself. What, then, is their motive for assailing it so bit- 
terly?, The overturning of Christianity, and the downfall 
of the Church. We do not require any proof to con- 
vince the children of the Church that it is good for her 
clergy to be unmarried: it is evident from the hatred 
which all her enemies bear towards it—it is evident from 
the greatness of the Church, after having passed. under 
their guidance through the trials and revolutions of 
eighteen centuries. hat, however, are the most impor- 
tant duties of the Christian clergy? Why, certainly, to 
“preach the Gospel to every creature—to all nations, 
whether Infidel or Christian—to instruct the ignorant, 
to reclaim the sinner—to stand by the bedside of the sick 
and the diseased, to prepare them for their departure out of 
the world to meet their God; and to perform works of 
charity. There are other duties which the Catholic priest 
has to perform — such as the celebration of the divine 
mysteries, the reading of his office, and the hearing of 
confession; but, without taking these into account, we 
consider the other matters which we have recounted quite 
sufficient to engage the whole and undivided attention 
of any man; and it appears to us self-evident that that 
person who could best discharge them, would not be one 
encumbered by wife or family. But to speak in detail of 
the various duties which we have mentioned. By whom 
were the nations of the world converted to the Christian 
religion? Not to speak of the Apostles—of whom St. 
Paul, the Apostle of nations, was an unmarried man— 
was it not by unmarried missionaries that the light of the 
Gospel was carried to the barbarous nations of the world ? 
Did Augustin or Patrick, when they added these coun- 
tries to the kingdom of Christ, bring wives along with 
them? Did Xavier, whose burning zeal carried him to 
the Hast, and who converted such vast numbers to the 
faith of Jesus, take a wife with him? Those alone who 
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have ever been successful in the conversion of nations have 
left all things—wife, friends, relations—and have taken up 
their cross, and followed Jesus. Their charity being freed 
from any particular attachment, embraced the whole 
human race within the circle of its benevolent zeal. Death 
had no terrors for them; they had already left all things, 
and hence they went fearlessly among the fierce tribes of 
savages and cannibals. Even at this moment, the Catho- 
lic Church alone has sent out unmarried missionaries, who 
are not afraid even in the ‘‘ midst of death,’’ to unfurl the 
banner of the cross, and to preach the Gospel boldly 
and fearlessly as the Apostles of old. When the married 
missionaries, on the contrary, go abroad, we are told in 
one of their own publications, that they always seek some 
friendly island, the first object being invariably the safety of the 
women. They must avoid all dangerous places, and then 
they must be very careful of their own lives, for what 
would the poor women do so far from home, if anything 
should happen to their husbands. The Catholic mis- 
sionary is perfectly disinterested ; he needs nothing but 
for his own few wants ; and many of them could say with 
St. Paul, that they provided for them with their own 
hands. We know what a powerful effect this disinterest- 
edness must have in convincing an infidel of the sincerity 
of the preacher. Even St. Paul himself boasts of it in his 
last discourse to the clergy at Ephesus: (Acts xx.) “I 
have not coveted any man’s gold or silver or apparel, as 
you yourselves know.”’ Can the married missionary say 
this? It is impossible, for he has a wife and family to 
provide for. e must not only keep out of dangerous 
places, but also procure them food and clothes. ‘ They 
must be solicitous for their wives as well as for God, and 
be divided between them.’’ We have abundant facts to 
confirm this theory. The married missionaries kindly took 
the lands of the savages, and appropriated them to them- 
selves ; they acquired worldly possessions, amassed fortunes 
for their families, and being thoroughly worldly men, they 
adopted its vices as they grew rich, and some of them were 
expelled from their apostolic missions for adultery, and 
others for still more heinous crimes. “ From their fruits 
ye shall know them,”’ says our Lord ; and of worldly fruit 
they produced great abundance ; but of spiritual, even on 
their own showing, none at all. The reviewer already 
quoted reluctantly admits this : 
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“Our modern missions are rarely among fierce and warlike tribes, 
such as were encountered by the apostles of the faith in the 
earlier and middle ages of christianity. Among such lawless savages 
a female, besides the actual hardships under which her feebler frame 
might have sunk, must have been an object of deep and incessant 
anxiety: her perpetual exposure unprotected to worse evils than 
pain and death, would proscribe at once such enfeebling, such disqua- 
lifying companionship.” 

Your modern missions must not go to China, for 
instance, or dangerous places, but must be made in 
some snug little island, where a man can make a hand- 
some thing of it for his wife and family, but where he is 
sure neither to extend the empire of Jesus, nor to shed the 
light of Christianity on the benighted souls whom he was 
sent to instruct. 

Let us now examine whether the parish priest or 
parish minister or curate can best discharge his duties as 
a married or as a single man. It is still true of him 
wherever he may be, that “ he who is without a wife is 
solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, how he 
may please God; but that he that is with a wife is 
solicitous for the things of the world, how he may please 
his wife, and He is divided.” Calvin, himself, writing on 
this passage, says: 

“Therefore we shall thus understand that a married man is 
divided, because he gives himself up partly to God and partly 
to his wife, but does not belong to God entirely...... The entire 
of what St. Panl says amounts to this, that celibacy is better than 
marriage, because in it there is more liberty, so that men can more 
disengagedly serve God.” 


In the second place, no matter how good he may be, 
the married man is certainly less disinterested, because 
he cannot forget that he is a husband and a father, 
that he has a wife and children to provide for, to feed, 
to educate, and to set up in the world; and the pro- 
bates of the wills of married bishops and of beneficed 
clergy prove how well and affectionately they have dis- 
charged this domestic part of their duty. Their charity 
is, to use the words of a celebrated writer, very often so 
domestic, that it never extends beyond their own family. 
Certainly, if we cast our eyes over the records of the 
churches which unmarried priests have built, the colleges 
which were established, and the charitable institutions 
which have been endowed by the Christian ministers who 
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had no families—the few things of the same kind which 
have been done by those who had families to provide for, 
will cut a very sorry figure beside them. It may be said 
that they were right in providing for their families, and we 
do not say they were wrong. What we do say is that, 
whereas the benevolent charity of the priest who has no 
family naturally expands itself so as to include his entire 
flock, perhaps the whole church; that of a man who has 
a family as naturally contracts itself within the domestic 
circle. Thirdly, one of the most important duties of the 
Christian minister is to visit families in the time of disease 
and death, to stand by the bedside of the departing sinner, 
to breathe the air of pestilence, and, like the good Shep- 
herd, not to fear to give his life for his flock. He must, 
moreover, be prepared to go when called on, during the 
storm and tempest, by day or by night. Which con- 
dition is more favourable to these duties—that of a mar- 
ried or of an unmarried clergy? That the unmarried 
clergy—the priests of the Catholic Church—everywhere 
attend most zealously to these high and holy duties of 
Christian charity, no one dare deny. They neither 
shrink from the toil nor the peril; and vast numbers, 
especially of young priests, lose their lives by diseases 
contracted by their attendance upon the sick. Can the 
same thing be said of the married clergy generally? Most 
certainly not. The Archbishop of Dublin publicly 
exempted his clergy from attendance on those who had 
been seized by that awful disease, the cholera morbus. 
The Protestant clergy of America who were married, 
declared that they were not bound to attend on such awful 
occasions. Thus, the married clergy will attend in a 
family where there is no danger, when all their friends and 
even acquaintances visit and console them ; they will then 
kneel or stand by the bedside of the diseased, and pray 
with him. But let the hand of God be laid heavily 
on that family—let a dreadful contagious disease seize 
upon some of its members, and threaten with speedy 
death all who come near that abode—let the friends 
and acquaintances who partook of its prosperity, now 
abandon it in its adversity, and the priest—the unmar- 
ried priest, who has no wife or child to fear for his life ; 
who, if he dies, will neither leave his family destitute, nor 
infect them with his malady; he whose charity embraces 
all his flock—is there supplying the place of acquaintance 
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and of friend, administering corporal as well as spiritual 
comfort ; consoling the living, and sometimes, as actually 
happened during the terror which accompanied the first 
appearance of the cholera, burying the dead with his 
own hands. Where is the married minister during 
this time? Some of his congregation were seized upon 
—he was sent for, but he did not come. ‘“‘ The good 
Shepherd giveth his life for his sheep. But the hireling, 
and he that is not the shepherd, whose own the sheep are 
not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep and fleeth: and 
the wolf catcheth and scattereth the sheep, and the hire- 
ling flieth because he is a hireling ; and he hath no care 
for the sheep.”? The married minister seeth the wolf 
seizing his sheep, and he flieth; he might catch the dis- 
ease, die, and leave his family destitute; he might carry 
the infection home to his own house, and communicate it 
to his dear wife and interesting family: his wife remon- 
strates, the children weep — he hesitates—God cannot 
require such a sacrifice from him, he is overcome, he will 
not go; the wolf has come, and the hireling flieth. Poor 
afflicted family, your last hope of consolation is gone; you 
are deserted by your own pastor. Yet do not despair; go 
to the unmarried priest, and he will come, he will give his 
life for you ; he is no hireling, but the true shepherd ; and 
having ‘tried the married clergyman in vain, they go to 
him who is not married; and in this way, during the 
ravages of every contagious disease, thousands of strayed 
sheep are brought back to the one fold. The common 
answer of the married minister is, that the priest has not 
much merit; that he is not afraid of himself, but of his 
family, and that if he was single he would go as readily as 
the priest. Be it so; but does not this prove the infinite 
superiority of a single over a married life for the clergy? 
or can the married clergyman hope to exercise any 
great or useful influence over his congregation. There is 
nothing in his mode of life different from that of his neigh- 
bours; he spends his time in attending to his wife and 
family and domestic concerns just as they do; he has no 
distinctive character visibly impressed upon him, which is 
palpable to all the world, which makes him live like a being 
of another order; which invests his very name with the 
idea of self-denial, holiness, and charity, which depriving 
him of all domestic ties of kindred makes him regard 
the whole flock, entrusted to his care, as his children; 
VOL, XIX.—NO, XXXVIII. 15 
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who call him by the name, and centre in him the hope, 
affection, and confidence which is due to a father who 
is ready to sacrifice even his life to serve them. 

In confirmation of these views we beg to submit the fol- 
lowing extract from the number of the “ Quarterly Review”’ 
already quoted. 


“If young men, impressed with the wretched state of the lower 
population in our large towns, shall deny themselves the luxury, (of a 
wife,) in order more entirely to devote themselves and their worldly 
means to their mission, and shall find that they have strength to adhere 
to their purpose, who will refuse to admire the beauty and the gran- 
deur of such christian love ?...... The sensation produced in a village 
or even a town, by the appearance of a young, perhaps handsome, 
undoubtedly eloquent curate, may not be quite purely spiritual : 
the young ladies are seized with more than usual warmth of devo- 
tion—they are even more than ordinarily attentive in the church— 
they become remarkably active in their visits among the poor—and 
greatly interested in charitable societies...... Still we must not 
behold a young and moderately beneficed clergyman in the first 
moderate enjoyment of domestic happiness only; we must look for- 
ward to the pressure of domestic cares and anxieties, The provision 
for the growing family more and more occupies the thoughts and with- 
draws them from the higher calling. The scanty income must be 
more exclusively devoted to these imperious claims, or eked out 
by pupils or some other occupation.” 


Yes, and even where the income is enormous, it is just 
as exclusively in the vast majority of instances devoted 
to the same imperious calls. 

e must make room for one other brief extract. It is 
taken from “‘ Beaven’s Religious Celibacy.”? The author 
is a Protestant minister who attacks this Review in his 
book, disclaims any connexion with the Oxford party, says 
that he has been reared up with a strong leaning towards 
the principles of dissenters, and claims to be considered 
unprejudiced on this particular subject, as he “‘ has made 
trial of both the unmarried and the married state.’’ 

After enumerating very candidly and feelingly the inade- 

uacy of a married clergy to discharge the duties of the 
Jhristian ministry, he proceeds, (p. 54.) 


“ All these circumstances combine to show that the present is an 
age almost equally with that of St. Paul, in which it is desirable for as 
large a proportion of the clergy as possible, to be even as the 
Apostle was, if not during their whole lives at least during the 
earlier part of them. Neither ought this, I think, to be deemed a 
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hardship: for even then they would only be placed in the same 
predicament as young men of corresponding stations in other walks 
of life, who, for the most part, are debarred from marrying at 
an early age from motives of ordinary prudence. And surely some 
of the clergy may be expected to act with the same prudence and self- 
denial! Surely it is not unreasonable to look to the sacred order for 
examples of celibacy united with chastity, to that extensive portion of 
the community to which I have adverted......... And even if there 
were a degree of hardship in thus acting, is the time come when 
the ministers of Christ are no longer to endure hardness in his service ? 
Is this age in which many in our crowded towns and cities have to 
be reclaimed from a condition worse than that of the heathen, one 
in which there are no public and marked examples required 
of a different and more severe kind of religion than that which now 
prevails; one more akin to that of those who in the apostolical and primi- 
tive ages, spent themselves, and relinquished wives and children, for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake, and to whom, on that very account, our Lord 
promised a reward?” 


But to come to the fourth head of our subject—ought the 
Church to enjoin celibacy by a rigid law which extends to 
all the clergy? Most certainly; because we have proved 
that a clergy practising celibacy, discharges the duties of 
religion far more efficiently and faithfully than any others, 
and that they alone, at least taking things as they are, can 
preserve the respect of the people and the independence of 
the Church. But then we are told by almost all Protes- 
tants, that the practice of celibacy should be voluntary ; 
that when enforced as a law, it is productive of the worst 
consequences on the morals of the clergy themselves and 
on the people, and that therefore every priest should be left 
to his own option either to live single or to marry. This 
is equivalent to saying, abolish celibacy altogether, for the 
experience of the societies to which these very persons belong, 
proves that where it is not enforced by law, it will not be 
observed to any considerable extent. This does not prove 
in the least that when the law does exist, it is not observed 
perfectly, willingly, and cheerfully, and that every sound 
member of the clergy of the Catholic Church would not 
oppose its repeal, even to the death if necessary. For 
instance, before our Lord abolished the bill of divorce, 
scarcely any one lived his whole life with one woman, inso« 
much that the disciples thought it would be better not to 
marry at all, than to be so entirely wedded to one; and 
if the bill of divorce had never been abolished, the 
same practice and the same feelings on this subject would 
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still continue. If the present law were abrogated by 
divine authority, no one who knows any thing of human 
nature can deny, that in the course of time the old prac- 
tice would very probably revive. Yet the great body of 
Christians observe the present law willingly and cheer- 
fully ; they consider it the best, and indeed the only one 
which elevates the condition of mankind, and would look 
upon its repeal as the greatest calamity. But if it were 
once repealed, if there were no law of God or man to 
prevent every man from having more wives than one, 
how long would the present state of things, which every 
Christian loves and admires, continue? The same rea- 
soning is perfectly applicable to the celibacy of the clergy. 
This is a state which almost all Christians admit to be 
more holy than that of marriage; a great many of those 
who dissent from the Catholic Church admit that it 
adorns the character of a clergyman and greatly in- 
creases his utility; every priest who is worthy of the 
name would die rather than suffer one iota of that law 
to be repealed; but if it were once repealed, if there 
were no obligation whatever on a priest but the con- 
sciousness that it is a more perfect state, we have no doubt 
that at present their love of purity is so great, that the 
overwhelming majority would observe it for a time; still 
some would marry, the feeling which now exists would 
wear away, they would take wives, and then God help 
a Church, for man would do little more 
for her. 

But, then, whatever good a clergy practising celibacy 
might do, this law is bad. 1. Because it is contrary to the 
divine law, which says, that they only to whom it is given, 
can observe celibacy. 2. Because it is a tyrannical law by 
making that a precept which the gospel only makes a 
counsel. 3. Because it is injurious to the morals of the 
clergy themselves, and of society at large. 

The first objection to this law is founded on the words of 
our Lord, (Matt. xix.) ‘‘ all men take not this word but they 
to whom it is given... He that can take, let him take it.”’ 
And do Catholics assert that continence is not the gift of 
God? By nomeans. “Every good and perfect gift is 
from above, coming down from the Father of light,’’ and 
as continency is one of these, it is certainly the gift of the 
Lord. Does it therefore follow that God will not give it to 
all who properly ask it? Why, faith is the gift of God, and 
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are there then persons who cannot believe, especially as he 
applies to the gift of faith almost the same words that he 
here applies to the gift of continency? ‘“‘ He that can take 
let him take it,’’ he says of the latter: and of the former, 
John vi.) when the Jews would not believe that he was the 

on of God; ‘‘ no one can come to me, except the Father 
who hath sent me, draw him.’’ He does not contradict 
his disciples when they say that it is expedient not to marry, 
but on the contrary, encourages them by stating that there 
are some who are continent from necessity, and others from 
choice, who observe the virtue of chastity on account of the 
kingdom of heaven. He adds, however, that it is not a 
precept—that it is a great and a difficult sacrifice, which 
although expedient but few would practice. ‘‘ He that can 
take let him take it.”” The words can take, imply the 
difficulty of the thing, and the fewness of those who would 
take it. Certainly it was in this way this passage was 
understood, not in the middle, but in the earlier, and, as 
our adversaries say, the purer, ages of the church. We 
need only mention Tertullian, (liber de monogamia,) Nazi- 
anzen, (oratio 33,) Basil, (de virginibus,) Chrysostom and 
Jerome, (writing on this very passage,) and Augustin, (lib, 
6, confess. cap. 11.) We shall only cite the words of 
Chrysostom ; “* Ideo non omnes capere possunt quia non 
omnes volunt: palma proposita est; qui concupiscit gloriam 
non cogitat de labore. Nemo vinceret si omnes timerent 
ericulum.”’ “It is for this reason all cannot take it 
ecause all do not wish ; the prize is proposed, he who is 
desirous of the glory thinketh not of the labour. No one 
would conquer if all feared the danger.’’ Besides, if 
there were any obscurity in this passage, it would be 
removed by the clear, universal, and unrestricted words of 
St. Paul. Even, however, allowing those who differ from 
us to avail themselves of their own interpretation, false as 
it is, we are still prepared to show that the church violates 
no law of God, exercises no tyranny over man, by enacting 
the law of celibacy for the clergy. For what does the 
church do? She says that a clergy practising celibacy, are 
best able to discharge the important duties of the Christian 
ministry, and that she will not allow any one to undertake 
the duties of that ministry, who will not vow before the 
living God and upon his holy altar, at the time of his 
ordination, to observe this virtue during his entire life. 
This law is known to every candidate for the ministry from 
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his childhood—he cannot make this vow until he hag 
passed the age at which the law of the land declares every 
one to have arrived at mature reason, when he is 
capable of judging for himself and of managing his own 
affairs. She does not force this vow upon any one: onthe 
contrary, she takes care that no one can make it until after 
the most mature deliberation. The very preliminary 
studies of a candidate for the ministry, must be more or 
less directed to the particular object he has in view, and 
must therefore keep it constantly before his mind. After 
this he must undergo a long course of ecclesiastical studies, 
and special training for the ministry, during which time he 
is constantly begging of God to enlighten his mind, so that 
he may discover whether he will be able to discharge the 
duties and observe the peculiar virtues of the ecclesiastical 
state; he is, moreover, under the eye of his superior and the 
direction of his confessor, to whom all the secrets of his 
heart are laid open; supposing even that celibacy were a 
special gift granted to some and refused to others, what 
more efficient means could any one adopt to discover 
whether in reality he has, or has not, received that gift? 
Certainly none short of a special revelation from God, 
which no protestant can hold to be necessary ; for it is 
not vouchsafed to any one, even to those who have received 
the gift, because they can and do observe the virtue. If 
after this searching and protracted trial, any of the candi- 
dates should consider that they have not a sufficient 
certainty that with God’s assistance they will live chastely 
during their entire lives, the church addresses them in the 
following beautiful and affecting language: 


“ Filii dilectissimi ad sacrum subdiaconatus ordinem promovendi, 
iterum atque iterum considera debetis attente, quod onus hodie 
ultro appetitis. Hactenus enim liberi estis, licetque vobis pro 
arbitrio ad secularia vota transire. Quod sihunc ordinem suscepe- 
ritis amplius non licebit a proposito resilire, sed Deo, cui servire 
regnare est, perpetuo famulari; et castitaten illo adjuvante, ser- 
vare oportebit, atque in ecclesiz ministerio semper esse mancipatos. 
Proinde dum tempus est, cogitate, et si in sancto proposito perse- 
verare placet, in nomine Domini huc accedite.” 

“ Most beloved children, who are about to be promoted to the 
holy order of Sub-deaconship, you ought again and again attentively 
to consider what a burthen you seek to-day of your own accord. 
Thus far you are free, and it is lawful for you, if you please, to pass 
over to secular vows, (to marry), But if you shall have received 
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this order, it will no longer be lawful for you to go back from your 
purpose, but you must be the perpetual servants of God, to serve 
whom is to reign, and with his assistance you must observe chastity 
and be always wholly devoted to the ministry of the church, 
Wherefore reflect whilst you have time, and if it be your wish to perse- 
vere in your holy purpose, in the name of the Lord come forward.” 


These words are taken from the “ manuale ordinan- 
dorum,’’ which is in the hands of every candidate for the 
ministry, and they are read by the bishop at that solemn 
moment when the destiny of this life, perhaps of eternity, is 
to be decided, and when the aspirant to the priesthood 
must either go back into the world, or devote himself 
entirely to chastity, to religion, and to God. Nor are 
these mere words of course, for many—very many who have 
even commenced and proceeded far, some who have 
finished their ecclesiastical studies, being deterred by its 
arduous duties, return to a secular life. 

But what if some one should enter the ministry rashly, 
and should then find that he had not the gift of chastity, 
might not he, or rather, should not he marry? If this were 
permitted, celibacy would soon be at an end, for those 
worthless and vicious persons who are deterred by the 

resent law, would then crowd into the ministry; and 
ao once got there, they would quickly prove that they 
neither had, nor wished for, the gift of chastity. But then 
they cannot observe chastity. St. Augustine replies, (lib. 
2, de adulteriis conjugiis, cap. 19, et 20. Apud Bellar- 
minum, lib. 1, de clericis cap. 21.) to those who wished to 
marry contrary to the law, on the pretext that they could 
not observe continency, in a manner that is perfectly appli- 
cable to the present occasion. For, he says, are not those 
who are married, often obliged to remain continent, either 
on account of the long absence of the husband or wife ; 
(the English law obliges them to wait seven years if we 
mistake not,) or on account of the protracted sickness of one 
of the parties, which may and often does continue for 
years? tems not St. Paul order that a priest shall only 
marry once, and what is he to do if his wife should die 
when he is young? Does not the English church oblige 
her clergy who hold certain situations to remain chaste 
during their younger years, and when they are most liable 
to temptations against chastity? Are there not many who 
cannot get such husbands or wives as would please them, 
and who therefore do not marry? Does not M. Michelet 
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himself wish that the ministers of the church were all 
widowers—a class of persons by the way who are not at all 
remarkable for their chastity? Do all these persons, or 
rather classes of persons, receive the gift? We answer, ves, 
provided they adopt the proper means, which are prayer to 
God, mortification of the body, and the avoiding of 
dangerous occasions. They receive it because it is neces- 
sary for them, and because God will not refuse His gifts to 
those who ask them aright. “ Ask and ye shall receive ; 
ye ask and ye receive not, because ye ask amiss.’’ And if 

le gives it to all these classes who follow secular employ- 
ments, will He refuse it to those who have devoted them- 
selves entirely to Him alone, and who have vowed upon 
His holy altar that they would serve Him in chastity all the 
days of their lives ? 

Oh, but this law of celibacy éxercises an evil influence 
on the lives of the clergy who practise it, and of the peo- 
ple who are entrusted to their care. That there are some 
bad priests who violate their vows, it would be absurd to 
deny. Nor need we be astonished at this, since there were 
persons who had damnation even in St. Paul’s time, 
for marrying after having made a vow of chastity. ‘‘ But 

ounger widows avoid; for when they have grown wanton 
im Christ, they will marry, having damnation, because 
they have made void their first faith.” This first faith 
being something that was made void by marrying, cannot 
mean the Christian faith, nor indeed anything but the 
faith promised to God by a vow of celibacy. It would be 
a constant miracle if, considering the vast number of the 
Catholic clergy, some of them did nat violate their vows to 
God; but of these the Catholic Church says, as St. Paul 
said of old, that they have damnation because they have 
made void their first faith. Is not this to be attributed to 
the vices of the individual, and not to the ordinances of the 
Church, which are holy in themselves, useful to the minis- 
try, and admirably calculated to elevate and adorn the 
character of the priest? The Church weeps over the 
transgressors of her holy laws; she prays for them, 
she punishes them, and either reforms or expels them 
from her ministry. But that the vast body of the clergy 
of the Catholic Church, who have vowed their virginity to 
God, are pure to a proverb, and almost to a miracle—that 
the transgressors are like a drop of water in the ocean, or 
a grain of sand on the sea-shore, is a truth which may 
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very easily be proved by the admissions of their avowed 
enemies. M. Michelet says of the priests of France at the 
present time: (page 226.) 


“The drama which I have endeavoured to sketch, does not 
always, thanks be to God, go so far as the annihilation of the will 
and the personality. One cannot well discern where it stops, 
owing to the dark cloak of reserve, discretion, and hypocrisy, with which 
this black community is enveloped. Besides, the clergy have been 
doubly guarded during the present contentions.” 


And then he mentions in a note the adventures of the 
Abbés C. and N., and two others of high rank, on whom 
in his generosity he might have bestowed the initials D. 
and O., without much danger of being prosecuted for a libel. 
Here is the whole charge which their avowed enemy can 
bring against all the Catholic clergy of France—four 
shadows, amongst whom he divides the two letters C and 

By using the alphabet in this judicious way, he would 
be able to charge fifty priests with very heinous crimes. 
But the rest of the clergy are so enveloped in their dark 
cloaks of reserve, and discretion, and hypocrisy, that poor 
M. Michelet, after all his watching, cannot see so much as 
the tips of their noses, or any other point which could be 
designated by the fraction of a mute or a liquid. The 
author of the “ Continuation de l’Esprit dee Lois (quoted 
by Valsecchi ubi supra de Revelatione Evangelica) acknow- 
ledges—though bitterly opposed to it—that ‘‘ celibacy is 
generally well observed ;”’ and Bayle (Art. Voyer.) declares 
that the writings of those who describe the evil consequen- 
ces of celibacy are “‘ full of lies and fables.”? Even Vol- 
taire, who looked upon the clergy with no partial eye, 
acknowledges (apud de Maistre de Pape, lib. iti. chap. 3.) 
that the lives of the laity were always more vicious than 
those of the clergy—“‘ La vie séculiére a towjours été plus 
vicieuse que celle des prétres.’’ It therefore appears, on 
the testimony even of their worst enemies, that the unmar- 
ried clergy were always more virtuous than the married 
laity—that the works of those who wrote against them are 
full of lies and fables—that celibacy is generally faithful 
observed, and that four scarecrows, “‘ without a local habi- 
tation or a name,’’ are all that can be set up in the entire 
of France to frighten the people from attending on the 
Y ageeeens of their pure, faithful, and unimpeachable 
clergy. 
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But perhaps if the clergy were allowed to marry they 
would be all angels; not one of them'would ever fall into 
sin. Let us look to their lives, for “from their fruits ye 
shall know them.”” We pass over the preliminary stages— 
the perils and dangers of courtship, which are pretty gra- 
phically described in an extract which we have already 
given. Let us merely cast a glance at those who are 
already bound in the holy bonds of matrimony. We do 
this in no invidious spirit, but purely in self defence. We 
are not, nor do we desire to be, learned in scandal of this 
kind. We know little or nothing which has not appeared 
in the newspapers, and if we did, we would scorn to descend 
to the baseness of divulging it, even though we could write 
the name in full, instead of allowing it only half a conso- 
nant. There is scarcely a year passes without some mar- 
ried minister, or one who is entitled to marry, being 
publicly convicted by a jury of seduction or adultery, or the 
innocent crime of taking away another man’s wife. Who 
can forget Dr. Lardner, who carried off Mrs. Heaviside, or 
the case of amarried clergyman who took an action against 
the ‘‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ for accusing him with beating 
his own wife and remaining at improper hours with another 
woman, and was cast in the action; or though last, not 
least, the horrid case of Cooke v. Wetherall, which was 
tried within the last few months, where a widower, one of 
M. Michelet’s favourites, was convicted of having lived in 
a state of incest with his own daughter for a long time, 
both before and after her marriage? It is with pain we say 
anything on this subject, and we are very far from charging 
the body with the crimes of individuals, although that is the 
kind of justice which is shown to the priests; but we sub- 
mit, that whether we look at the relative sanctity of the 
two states, or the efficiency of the ministry, or the purity 
and sanctity of their lives, the clergy who practice celibacy 
are in every respect superior to those who marry. Bayle 
in the article just quoted, speaking of Voyer and other 
writers, says, ‘‘ they represent impurity as the deluge of 
Ducalion, which covers the whole earth, and as an evil 
which marriage facilitates instead of refraining ;*’ ils nous 
représentant, l’impudicité comme un déluge de Ducalion 
qui couvre toute la terre et comme un mal, que le mariage 
Faciuire au Liev pe REFRENER. 

But then the celibacy of the clergy is pernicious to 
the morals of the people. We have already so entirely 
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forestalled this part of the subject, that we shall’now waste 
upon it very few words. We have already proved that the 
influence of the clergy who practice celibacy is far greater 
than that of the married clergy, that their lives are purer, 
and that they greatly exceed them in all the works of 
corporal and spiritual charity; looking at the matter 
therefore a priori, those who are taught by them ought to 
be better. Do the facts agree with the theory in this 
case? We should say that this is a subject which is not 
regarded in its proper light by many of those who write 
upon it. In order to decide the matter fairly, we must 
consider whether those who adopt the means prescribed by 
the unmarried clergy, or those who adopt the means pre- 
scribed by the married clergy, lead the more virtuous and 
holy lives. The only means which the unmarried clergy 
prescribe are, to attend divine worship, to read the Bible, 
and perhaps occasionally to receive the Lord’s Supper 
as they call it, but this most of them do not consider 
necessary. ‘There is in this no practical check upon im- 
morality, unless the man may be so notorious and fla- 

ant a sinner that the minister may interdict him. This 

appens so seldom, that it cannot be considered as in 
any notable degree influencing the morals of the people. 
On the contrary, those who follow the advice of the un- 
married priest must kneel before God’s minister and 
open to him their whole hearts; they must abandon 
their sins and sinful inclinations, and turn themselves to 
God with their whole hearts and souls before they can 
approach the sacraments, or be considered practical reli- 
gionists. In fact, a person may do all the married clergy- 
man requires, by adopting for a few hours each week, 
an appearance of external decorum; a person cannot do 
what the unmarried priest requires of him without giving 
up his whole heart to God. Hine ille lacryme—here 
is the reason why the priest and the confessional are so 
much hated by all unbelievers, because they see that 
they are the bulwarks of morality, the strongholds of 
religion, and that the empire of religion is secure so long as 
they stand. This is a matter which is very seldom repre- 
sented fairly. The priests and the Catholic religion are 
charged by deists and infidels with the crimes which they 
themselves commit. They say such crimes are committed 
in Paris and Vienna, but are they committed by the priests 
or by those who adopt the means which the priests pre- 
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scribe against vice? or are they not all committed by 
those who ridicule the priests, revile the confessional, and 
despise religion? Let us take those places where the 
unmarried clergy have the most influence, where the people 
are the most docile, and we shall find that their lives are 
the most pure, most religious, and most holy. It is scarcely 
necessary, and indeed it would be tedious to enter into the 
statistics of this question from the time the Reformers, who 
had solemnly sworn on God’s altar to lead a life of celibacy, 
fulfilled their vows by taking to themselves young wives. 
If, however, we forbear to contrast the moral condition of 
those places which got married clergy, with those which 
retained the unmarried, it’ is not for want of facts or infor- 
mation. The returns of the Poor Law Unions would afford 
abundant materials, as would the speeches of Lord Ashley, 
the reports connected with the collieries, and the statements 
of the Society for discouraging vice. We could show that 
under the ministry of the richest and best endowed clergy 
in the world, but who had to take care of their wives and 
families instead of the religion of Jesus, existed the great- 
est ignorance and the greatest immorality. It has been 
admitted by some of themselves, that these vices never can 
be remedied, that this ignorance never can be expelled, and 
these crimes extirpated, until they are encountered by an 
unmarried clergy who have no families to provide for, who 
have no wife to long for their return, but who can devote 
their whole energies and their lives to this great and noble 
undertaking. We beg of the Great God, in whose hands 
are the hearts of men, that this may soon be the case, that 
He who has inflicted upon them that which he himself has 
pronounced as his greatest curse, a bad priesthood, may 
now raise up for them a good, a holy, and a disin- 
terested one; that the good work which has now so nobly 
and so gloriously been commenced, may be perfected by 
Him, and that asin punishment of their crimes he allowed 
his altars to be overturned and his religion defiled, by 
those who violated their vows to God and robbed the 
houses where he was honoured and the poor were fed, so 
he may now restore his religion through the instrumen- 
tality of those who are leaving all things to follow Jesus. 

e will, therefore, hold fast by the holy institution of 
the celibacy of the clergy, which is the ornament of the 
christian ministry, the comfort of the people, the safeguard 
of morality, and the terror of the enemies of the church. 
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It has been handed down to us by our ancestors holy and 
revered, and we will not abandon it. It is founded on the 
example of the Apostles, as a custom which reaches back 
to their times and on the most ancient sanctions of councils 
and of popes. On the example of the Apostles, for Tertul- 
lian says, (Ep. ad prot. Apud Perrone.) ‘‘ Petrum solum 
invenio maritum per socrum...... ceeteros cum maritos non 
invenio, aut spadones intelligere necesse est, aut conti- 
nentes.”’ Where he clearly declares that none of the 
Apostles were married but Peter. But St. Jerome speaks 
still more clearly. ‘* Christus virgo, virgo Maria utriusque 
sexus dedicavere principia; Apostoli vel virgines vel post 
nuptias continentes.’’ The Apostles were either virgins 
or continent after marriage. Both Tertullian and St. 
Jerome assert, that though Peter was a married man he 
never cohabited with his wife from the time he became an 
Apostle, and indeed this seems pretty plain from the 19th 
chapter of St. Matthew, where Peter says, Behold we have 
left all things and have followed you: what reward, there- 
fore, shall we have? And the Saviour of the world 
answered... Every one that hath left house ... or wife, or 
children, &c. Wife and children are reckoned amongst 
the things which may be left, and Peter says, and our 
Lord admits, that he left all things, and consequently his 
wife. It was, however, a custom of the Jews, which even 
our Lord himself followed, (Matt. xxvii. 55,) to bring pious 
women with them to minister to them, and this Peter 
did. But if his wife accompanied him at all, it was cer- 
tainly in this capacity. It is very generally maintained 
that St. Peter strongly encouraged the practice of con- 
tinence among the clergy, even in the time of the Apostles. 
Certainly Tertullian seems to suppose this, (lib. de Exhort. 
cap. 11,) and Aurelius, primate of Africa, when . 
impressing the necessity of deacons observing chastity in 
the Council of Carthage, says: “‘ Let us also keep that 
which the Apostles taught, and antiquity itself observed.” 
We have the testimony of Jerome, Eusebius, and Epipho- 
rius, that the same practice prevailed in the Eastern 
churches. Hence, St. Tirinus, who is commonly called 
by Protestants, the author of this law, and who lived 
so early as the year 385, did not enact a new law but 
enforced one which prevailed universally in the West, 
and almost universally in the East. He certainly men- 
tions the law as already existing, urges its observance 
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and animadverts on its trangressors as the violaters of a 
law already known to them. From this period we find all 
the Councils insisting on the observance of the law of 
celibacy, as one which had been long since enacted. We 
know that in the fourth century the same practice pre- 
vailed through almost the entire East, and especially in 
the more illustrious, because apostolic churches, namely, 
those of Alexandria and Antioch. This practice was 
afterwards modified, and finally fell into desuetude in the 
East; but with the loss of the celibacy of the clergy, that 
church gradually lost its influence over the people, its 
independence, and its usefulness as a christian institution. 
In the West, where alone the Catholic Church has always 
continued great, influential, and independent, the celibacy 
of the clergy has uniformly been enforced. It has lived 
longer than any purely human institution ; it has, with the 
divine assistance, saved the church, when all other dynas- 
ties were overthrown by the hurricane of revolution ; it has 
made her ministers faithful to the people, and the people 
devoted to their priests ; and when all other churches have 
been reduced to slavery, it has preserved the spiritual 
independence of their own. There is in this institution 
not only a living, but aregenerative, principle. It raises up 
the church anew in those places where she has been over- 
whelmed by impiety or by heresy. So long as the priest- 
hood continues to possess, and to faithfully practise, celi- 
bacy, the people will have sincere friends, religion will 
have practical teachers, and the church will have faithful 
ministers. Human passion is so strong, that this teaching 
may, for a time, be despised, and the glory of the church 
may be dimmed; but this unknown God will not long be 
worshipped in the presence of those who not only preach 
but practise Christianity. This is the case in France, 
where, under the influence of the priests, public and 
domestic virtue have advanced hand in hand with the 
Catholic religion. The women of France, led on by the 
example of the illustrious queen, are models of virtue and 
religion. The clergy are doing their part nobly, bravely, 
and disinterestedly, the convents are instructing more than 
six hundred thousand young ladies, the infidel college 
is deserted for the little seminary, and religion, in spite of 
the philosophers, is again triumphant in France. 
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Art. X.—A short Series of Lectures, on the Parochial and 
Collegiate Antiquities of Edinburgh ; read at the Holy Guild 
of St. Joseph, by a Member of the Guild. Edinburgh, J. 
Marshall: 1845. 


‘he little work is one of the many signs of the times. 
There is a spirit awakening in our rising youth that 
is deeply significant of England’s future destiny: there is 
an effort to diffuse an enlightened patriotism, and to draw 
together the severed elements of society; and there is a 
feeling that this object can be achieved only by regene- 
rating the moral character of the people, and above all by 
winning and refining the heart and its affections. But how 
was this to be done? The answer has long been sought; 
but sought in vain. Tracts have been published, novels 
written, speeches delivered, and benevolence and ingenuity 
exerted to an unusual extent; but, while the necessity for 
an answer has been demonstrated more forcibly than ever, 
the problem itself is yet to be solved. Despite, however, of 
failure in its principal object, the effort has elicited much 
good, and deserves the thanks and acknowledgment of 
every one that loves his country. 

Among those whom these enquiries of “‘ Young 
England,” or perhaps the manifest wants of the nation 
have aroused, it is cheering to observe that there are 
not a few of our Catholic youth. They felt like the 
rest of their young countrymen, that ‘a moral regenera- 
tion was indispensable—was the only means of averting 
the storm of civil commotion that has long been gathering; 
but while others hesitated and looked round in vain for 
the means of deliverance, they knew from the experience 
of ages, no less than the impulse of faith, that there is 
one, and only one regenerator upon earth; they knew 
that the only safe, the only true, the only universal civili- 
zation that could temper the soul of the poor no less than 
that of the rich, was to be found in that Church of all ages, 
whose work it is to guide and refine all without distinc- 
tion, and gradually to remould man to the sublime 
image of his Maker. There alone could they expect a 
remedy for the deep wounds of society ; there alone could 
they behold all that limited alleviation of evil; all that 
refinement of the human race that can be expected upon 
the earth, the doomed place of exile, labour, and pain. To 
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this refuge then they turned, happy to combine consolation 
for the present with preparation for the future. Hence, 
with iealinen one in purpose, though various in mani- 
festation, have sprung forth our guilds; our brotherhoods; 
our societies for administering consolation, and calling in 
spiritual aid to the sick and dying. 

Lowly and at_ first sight, insignificant may be such 
societies; sneered at, perhaps, or thwarted, if not perse- 
cuted ; involving in their duties a persevering regularity, 
and an indifference to mere comfort and even to worldly 
appearances, that is by no means agreeable to nature ; yet 
are they not the less efficacious—efficacious by teaching the 
poor man to look up with gratitude and affection upon that 
wealthier brother that smooths his pillow and cools his 
parched lips ; efficacious by awakening in both sympathies 
too strong to yield to the icy conventionalities of the world, 
or to the heartlessness on one side and discontent on the 
other that are rending asunder the shattered framework of 
society ; efficacious too, in a far higher degree, by pro- 
curing those spiritual blessings which only those, that are 
in the “ one fold,’’ can enjoy or appreciate ; efficacious, in 
a word, not to the poor sufferer only, but to ‘the happy con- 
soler, whose work of charity is the imitation of saints, the 
hope of future generations, the consolation of the church, 
and “‘aspectacle to angels and to men.’ 

This devoted, self-denyi ing spirit is springing up, we 
hardly know how or from whence; and is already deve- 
loping itself in various forms. Wants of a new kind are 
beginning to be felt, and the spirit that has created, is 
labouring to supply them. Of such wants, instinctive and 
scarcely conscious as they are, one of the most pressing is 
a desire for a vivifying perception of the spirit and prac- 
tice of Catholicity. This growing demand has_ been 
partially supplied in various ways ; “but much remains to 
be done. 

An expedient suggested by the work at the head of this 
notice is simple, and as far as it applies could hardly fail of 
success: it is the diffusion of practical, unassuming works 
that would enable persons of limited time and education to 
understand the meaning of the surviving monuments of 
Catholicity ; and instead of gazing upon them with barren 
wonder, to derive from their mutilated remains food for 
useful thought, and stimulants to edifying exertion. Such 
is the unobtrusive purpose of the Lectures on the Antiquities 
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of Edinburgh. The circumstances that gave it birth will 
be best told by the author. 


“ During the course of last summer, the Council of the Holy 
Guild of St. Joseph appointed weekly readings to take place in their 
hall, for the benefit of the younger members of their Guild, and 
generally of all persons who were willing to be present. The 
Warden of the Holy Guild and others who interested themselves in 
the intellectual and moral improvement of youth, undertook in 
rotation to read aloud some book of general interest, chiefly histo- 
rical or biographical, on an evening in the week. During the tem- 
porary absence of some of these, it came to my turn to provide a 
subject of interesting reading, and I ventured to invite attention to 
the numerous remains of Catholic antiquity in this city which have 
survived three hundred years of desolation. The Lectures pretend 
to no originality or deep research into the subject of the antiquities 
of Edinburgh. Their aim is rather to take advantage of the mate- 
rials which lie on the surface, and are obvious to ordinary attention 
and observation, and from these to derive useful lessons without 
affecting minute detail.” — Prologue. 


In the opening of his work, the author dwells upon the 
obligation of transmitting, unimpaired and even improved, 
whatever we have received from the past generation; he 
then leads us to the castle, to the death-bed of St. Marga- 
ret; describes the city as it was before the Reformation ; 
explains the symbolic meaning of a church and all its 
parts; tells us of St. Giles’s and its forty altars, and of 
the other ancient churches and churchyards; and throws 
a peculiar interest around each object by associating it 
with the holy ones that were the models and glory of the 
Scots of former days. Would that all the principal loca- 
lities of the United Kingdoms were illustrated on a 
similar plan ; we should have a more familiar, more affec- 
tionate and not less reverent feeling towards the saints, 
that would soften many an asperity of life, would cheer 
many a weary hour; would give content to the poor and 
mercy to the rich; and enable all to pass more safely 
through the dangers of an irreligious and utilitarian age. 
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Art. XI.—l. An Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine. By Joun Henry Newman. London: Toovey, 
1845. 


2. A Letter, on Submitting to the Catholic Church. By Frep- 
erick OaxetEy, M.A. London: Toovey, 1845. 


3. Twenty-two viens Sl entering the Catholic Church. By 
Tuomas Wititam Marsnatt, Author of “ Notes on the 
Catholic Episcopate.” 


MIDST the wonderful and consoling events which 
have lately occurred, and are daily occurring in the 
religious world in England, it is not perhaps easy to sit 
down as coolly as a reviewer is supposed to do, and dis- 
course, whether on the past and its consolations, or on the 
future and its hopes. The present is quite enough to 
engross all our feelings; for it is not often that we can 
reverse with truth the solemn declaration of God’s unerring 
Wisdom, and say that “ sufficient for the day is the Goop 
thereof.”’? In fact, had it not been for considerations, 
which will be stated later, connected with the history of this 
publication, and which could not be postponed to another 
number, we should have been tempted to remain at present 
silent, and share with others, in that fitting state, the feel- 
ings, too deep for utterance, of wonder, awe, and gratitude, 
no less than of joy and tenderness, that belong to what we 
are witnessing. 

It is not our province to chronicle facts as they pass 
before us ; we must be content to assume them, or suppose 
them known. We are not, therefore, going to give any 
history of what has occurred in England during the present 
year, nor to enumerate those who have obeyed the call of 
grace, and entered into the communion of the Holy 
Catholic Church. It is sufficient for us to consider it as 
notorious, that a greater number of persons have done so 
within the last few months than have ever, in our memory, 
or in that of our fathers, within the same period, or even in 
a much longer space: persons, we mean, who from their 
— and characters were before the public, and might 

e justly considered as having taken such a step with pro- 
per consideration, and certainly not impelled to it by inter- 
est, or passion, or early prejudice, or by any motive short 
of a conscientious conviction. We may likewise safely 
assume, that this almost sudden, but not surprising reuslt, 
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is the issue of a course of gradual approximation to 
Catholic Truth on the part of many learned and thoughtful 
men, of whom some yet remain in the Anglican establish- 
ment. Weare, in other words, at this moment witnessing 
the fruit of what has been familiarly denominated, in our 
ages as elsewhere, the “Religious Movement” in England. 
hether the fruit be all yet gathered, or whether more is 
ripening—or whether the course of Providence will alto- 
gether change, and will work through new channels— 
whether a reaction will take place, and whether things will 
go back or forward—these are matters belonging to futurity, 
sealed up as yet in the knowledge of God alone, and placed 
in our regard, in the sphere of our hopes, of our prayers, and 
of our earnest efforts to deserve well. Theywho have hoped 
from the beginning, will not surely begin now to despond ; 
and they who hitherto have feared to indulge in that happy 
feeling, may well be encouraged to begin it now. 

But, whatever may be our thoughts respecting future 
prospects (and upon them must much depend our thoughts 
of future duties), we cannot imagine difference of senti- 
ment respecting the present hour. To no Catholic can it 
suggest other feelings than those of satisfaction and joy, 
of gratitude and deep obligation. For no Catholic, if he 
be loyal to his religion, can fail to identify himself with his 
Church, and his feelings with hers. To him individually 
there may be no accession of grace, or any other blessing 
by what he sees around him; but his Mother rejoices in 
the new children bestowed upon her, her honour is advanced 
in the conquest which she makes of the learning of some, 
or the virtuous lives of others; she receives new evidences 
of her notes and characters, her holiness is proclaimed by 
men seeking her because they aspire to holiness, her 
Catholicity is acknowledged by her communion being 
desired in regions remote from her centre, and her Apos- 
tolicity by sacramental grace being sought in her ministry; 
while the yearning on every side after unity, only to be 
satisfied by entering her pale, gives new brilliancy to this 
her special mark.. Now, independently of the spirit of 
charity, which must rejoice in the welfare of others, and, 
consequently, by sympathy have its strength multiplied 
manifold as new brethren join us, no true Catholic can fail 
to rejoice in the honour of his holy religion, and in the new 
expansion of her maternal affection, on the behalf of these 
her children. 
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But there is another source of interest open to us, one, 
moreover, which regards the future. The works, though 
of very different dimensions, at the head of our article 
show, that we have received amongst us men who will be 
able to give an account of the step which they have taken, 
in a manner calculated not merely to strike, but to move 
others to follow them. And though we feel that we shall 
not be able to do justice to these works, and to one in par- 
ticular, it would be unpardonable in us to let the present 
moment go by without placing them upon record in our 
pages. They mark too decided an epoch in the movement 
which we have been carefully watching in this Review, for 
us to leave them unnoticed. 

The works before us contain the reasons which have 
influenced three recent converts, till lately members 
of the Anglican clergy, and already known for their writings 
in defence or illustration of the English Church.} 

It is seldom that any one, whether of a sensitive or of a 
thoughtful character, is brought to Catholic truth by what 
might appear the shortest or ‘the plainest path. There is 
necessarily a complication in the process by which they 
reach it, because it is not through the force of human 
reasoning, so much as by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
that this happy consummation is attained. Now, the 
riches of the divine resources (if we may so speak) are as 
immense in the spiritual as m the visible world; and 
as in the latter we may behold successively thousands of 
beautiful forms or features, yet not two exactly alike, so 
shall we find equal variety in the frame and figure (though 
each may’ be excellent) of minds moulded and formed by 
the same inward influence. St. Peter and St. Matthew 
were called to the faith by one mild word; St. Paul was 
converted by blindness, overthrow, and words of. bitter 
taunt and reproach. The discourse which won the learned 
Dionysius was thrown away upon the other Areopagites ; 
and many others, besides St. Anthony or St. Francis, 
have heard the texts which made them give up all for 
Christ, and embrace poverty, without therefore putting 
away a single luxury. A letter intended for another per- 
son, which accidentally fell into his hands, converted St. 
Francis Caracciolo to the religious life ; wounds and 
imprisonment changed St. Ignatius from a cavalier into a 
saint ; and the sight of an empress festering in her coffin, 
drove his disciple St. Francis Borgia from the court to the 
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cloister. The courage of St. Alban made a Christian and 
a martyr of his intended executioner; and the cowardice 
and fall of one of the forty martyrs gave his crown to one 
of his pagan guards. All things thus work together unto 
good for those whom God hath chosen; and that very 
choice is both shown forth and brought about by this 
co-operation of various, and often apparently inadequate 
causes. Hence, were any number of converts to give 
the history of their conversion, and detail the steps 
whereby it was preceded and prepared, we should not find 
two accounts alike: all would have been brought to exactly 
the same point, by the most dissimilar ways. 

Mr. Oakeley and Mr. Newman, for instance, have both 
reached the same goal; but their guidance has evidently 
been different. The first has had his position for some 
years in the busy scenes of the capital, and has been 
actively engaged in ministerial duties. In Margaret-street 
chapel, which was under his direction, he endeavoured to 
work out to the utmost the liturgical and devotional capa- 
bilities of the Anglican system. While in other parts the 
rubrical storm was raging—while the surplice, the prayer 
for the Church militant, the offertory, the credence, the 
turning to the east, and many other such points were 
dividing congregations, alienating the people from their 
clergy, and provoking episcopal censures, or causing epis- 
copal embarrassment, Mr. Oakeley, surrounded and sup- 
ported by a confiding and affectionate flock, was able to do 
all, and more than all, that elsewhere raised such opposi- 
tion and such scandal. There “the rubric was carried 
out’’—there music, flowers, and observance of seasons, 
gave a Catholic air to the externals of worship—there was 
daily service and weekly communion—there the duties of 
fasting, of self-examination, and accusation enforced. 
Mr. Oakeley’s publications show the bent of his mind, and 
the direction of his efforts. ‘‘ St. Bernard’s Homilies,”’ 
“ Devotions commemorative of the Passion,’’ “St. Bona- 
venture’s Life of Christ,’’ edited by him, prove. that his 
object was to engraft as much Catholic feeling upon the 
English ritual as it would bear, to make his flock as Catho- 
lic as it was possible, without ceasing to be Anglicans. But 
the system broke down under the attempt—the plant would 
not bear the new honours set upon it. Instead of sympa- 
thy from his ecclesiastical superior, a prosecution in the 
ecclesiastical courts checked and crushed Mr. Oakeley’s 
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attempt to infuse life into the service and devotions of the 
English Church. The illusion, which partial success had 
inspired, was dispelled; and he saw no alternative but 
sinking fairly down into Anglicanism in its ordinary dreari- 
ness, or embracing the consolations of Catholicism. Let 
us hear his own words: 


“For a time I was led to hope that the systems in question, 
‘the Roman and the Anglican,’ were not antagonist, but con- 
genial; and I accounted it a chief duty to appropriate, as far 
as might be, the more remote with a view to the amendment of 
the nearer. Thus I thought to model the Services of Margaret 
Chapel upon a type to which, assuredly, I found in the Church of 
England no living counterpart. And yet I never acted otherwise 
than with a direct eye to the provisions of my own Communion, as 
I understood them, nor even consciously transgressed the order of 
my Bishop. Still I felt with increasing discomfort, that the result, 
fully adequate as it was to my own actual (though, I doubt not, 
limited,)* conception of the beautiful and edifying in Divine 
worship, was a pure anomaly and excrescence in the Establish- 
ment, at which authorities at last did not but connive, (and that 
with no good grace,) which neither had nor was ever likely to 
have, any fellow to itself, nor to be incorporated into the general 
whole; which was, in short, far too much the creature and the 
sport of accident to be that fact of importance, and that sign 
of hope which I was for a long time willing to account it. To 
bring my own Church into the utmost possible sympathy and 
harmony with the Roman, while at the same time scrupulously 
observant of her own express directions, and of the injunctions 
of authority, (so far as I could collect them,) this, as you well 
know, was my idea of the truest loyalty towards the Church of 
England. It proceeded, however, (I grant,) upon the assumption 
of an essential congeniality between the two systems, whereof 
I sought, while it was allowed me, to draw out and illustrate the 
one by the help of the other. And whether or not this assumption 
were in itself extravagant, (as I am not willing to admit,) at least 
it has been exploded. I have now come round to the opinion with 
which others, wiser than myself, began; that the attempt to 
infuse the Roman spirit into the Anglican body is like ‘ putting 
new wine into old vessels,’ the effect of which must be to mar the 
vessel and spill the wine—to dissipate the Catholic introduction 
and shiver the Anglican receptacle to pieces.”—A Letter on Sub- 
mitting to the Catholic Church.—pp. 33, 34, 


Such, then, has been the providential course by which one 
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clergyman has been gradually brought to the happy enjoy- 
ment of Catholic unity and peace. His sincere efforts to 
carry out what he considered a truly sacramental liturgy, 
and to bring the feelings of his flock and other members of 
his church into fitting accordance with it, have been 
rewarded by a richer possession than he could have hoped 
for, had he attained his aims. Practical efforts brought 
him to a most blessed practical conclusion. 

Mr. Newman, on the other hand, has been comparatively 
removed from active life; his time has been devoted more 
to study, and his works have long made him known as a 
scholar versed in the Fathers, and deeply read in eccle- 
siastical history. His sermons have been the favourite 
reading of every well-educated Anglican, and have pos- 
sessed great charms for us; and his theological writings 
have avowedly influenced the belief and the conduct of 
great numbers in the English church. In his earlier 
writings, he gave proof of sincere attachment to the Angli- 
can system; and as in Mr. Oakeley’s case, love for that 
religious communion in which he found himself, was the 
principle that guided him at last to safety and peace. 
Extensive reading and varied research have ripened in a 
thoughtful mind, during a period of retirement, into 
thorough, earnest, and loving conviction, the grounds of 
which are given in the volume before us. 

The ‘Essay on the Development of Christian’ Doc- 
trine,”’ is not a mere production of the day, which derives 
interest from temporary or from personal considerations. 
It has been the growth of many years of application to 
ecclesiastical literature ; it contains views that would be 
striking, and arguments that would be convincing, at any 
period, and ought to_be read independently of its 
connexion with Mr. Newman’s joming the Catholic 
church. 

It will jastly seem superfluous to enter into any length- 
ened notice of this important work, because no doubt it 
has been by this time in the hands of most of our readers. 
It is not, therefore, our intention to do so. But we will 
content ourselves with some few remarks and extracts, for 
the sake of such as have not enjoyed its perusal. Mr. 
Newman’s book was written before he united himself to 
the Catholic church; it contains not a theological treatise 
but an essay. These two facts must be borne in mind; the 
reader must peruse it, as the description of that process of 
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reasoning, by which his powerful and well-stored mind was 
brought to full accordance with the Catholic church—not 
as ideally imagined by those who would have her exactly 
as she existed in the three first centuries, not even as the 
lover of medizeval catholicism would restore her—but as 
she is actually, after the full term of eighteen hundred 
years, have brought her to the full measure of her natural 
growth. The author’s early sympathies were, we believe 
originally, with the very primitive church; his study led 
him to the choice of the first three centuries as the type of 
the true spouse of Christ. That study, which further pur- 
sued, brought him to see in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
only necessary developments of an earlier age, has at last 
completed the chain, in his mind, from Nicea to Trent, 
and to recognise in the existing communion of Rome the 
descendent and legitimate representative of the apostolic 
church. 

The object of Mr. Newman’s work is to show this 
identity, by proving how naturally, how necessarily, doc- 
trine and practice have progressively expanded from their 
first meagre or rudimental forms, till what we now see is 
but the sequence, the continuation, and the completion of 
what is traced more faintly in early ecclesiastical records. 
In executing the task which he has proposed to himself, the 
author proceeds systematically; first laying down his 
principles, and then applying them. 

First we have an introduction, in which the reasons for 
undertaking the work are clearly laid down; they may be 
summarily expressed in this formule. There are doctrines 
which fare unhesitatingly admitted to be true, in a clear 
definite and fully developed form, as for instance the 
dogma of the Blessed Trinity as set forth in the Atha- 
nasian creed, which yet are not to be found in that distinct 
expression in writers antecedant to the Nicene council ; or 
like the doctrine of the Eucharist, as it is admitted by 
many in the Anglican church, one distinguished member 
of which, in “a memorable sermon,”’ out of one hundred 
and forty passages from the Fathers quoted in his notes, 
had only fifteen from Ante-Nicene writers.* How are we to 
account for this? Are we to say that whatever appears on the 
face of these doctrines, beyond what the three first centuries 
clearly express, is erroneous? No believer in them will 
admit this. That they existed in those centuries just as 
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marked and decided as they do now, only that evidences ot 
the fact have been lost? This, though only put by way of 
hypothesis, is proved incorrect by the evidences which do 
remain, and which present such vagueness and discrepan- 
cies (real or apparent) as contrast most prominently with 
the distinctness and definiteness of later declarations. A 
hypothesis may, therefore, be fairly put forward to meet 
this problem ; and if it satisfy all its conditions, it must 
answer all purposes of removing difficulty, and be entitled 
to serious consideration. Such a hypothesis is the 
“Theory of Developments,’’ which Mr. Newman so ably 
puts forth in the present work. 

The theory itself may be thus simply stated. All doc- 
trine was revealed from the beginning, and the deposit of 
this revelation was left in the Church. But many doc- 
trines did not at once require or receive the attention, 
because they did not acquire the importance, which cir- 
cumstances, providentially occurring at a fitting moment, 
afterwards procuredthem. Hence, they would indeed exist, 
but in an undeveloped state, not unlike to the seed or youth- 
ful plant, which contains in itself all the essential parts of 
its after growth, or to the infant that is in reality, though 
not yet in size or feature, the future man. This comparison 
is applied to this subject by Vincentius Lerinensis, the con- 
temporary of St. Augustine. Popular illustrations of this 
view will at once be obvious to every Catholic. For exam- 
ple, it is clear that the honours to be paid to martyrs and 
their relics and their places of burial, could not be exhibited 
till persecution came, and made martyrs; nor would any one, 
in time of perfect peace, have thought of anticipating and 
marking out definitely what those honours would be. But 
there were principles and feelings laid up in the Church, 
which were sure to come into active display, the moment 
the circumstances occurred which could give them life; 
and if Dioclesian, instead of Nero, had been the first per- 
secutor, they would have lain three hundred years dormant, 
instead of thirty. ‘Tull later persecutions drove Anthony 
and others into the desert, the monastic or cenobitic life 
was not systematically known or recognized, as a state in 
the Church. But who does not see, that it is in strict 
accordance with declarations-of our Lord and His Apos- 
tles, which were sure, at a fitting opportunity, to develop 
and produce such a form of virtue. No one, in like man- 
ner, can doubt that the papal jurisdiction, though given 
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clearly to Peter, and through him to his successors, was 
not, and could not, be fully brought out, and displayed, 
and confirmed, till exigencies arose that called for its 
exercise—till bishops quarrelled with their patriarchs, or 
heretics became too strong for local churches, or distant 
synods oppressed prelates. Had not these things occurred 
for 300 or 400 years, we should have been comparatively 
at fault for continuous proof of the exercise of the apostolic 
authority in the Roman See. But it is enough for us to 
see, that whenever and wherever they did happen, were it 
in Egypt, or in Spain, or at Constantinople, the aggrieved 
party, as a matter of course, sought protection from it; and 
the accused sought to defend itself, and did not protest 
against the competency of the tribunal chosen for appeal. 
Occasions thus brought out the power, defined it, 
strengthened it, showed its uses, its necessity, its divine 
part in the economy of Christ’s Church. ° 

But what we have thus familiarly put forward by way of 
explanation, is very differently handled in Mr. Newman’s 
pages. There the theory is systematically, and we may 
say, scientifically explained, from its first principles, and 
is most variously and most learnedly applied. 

The first chapter, “On the development of Ideas,’’ after 
important general principles, proceeds to lay down seven 
tests by which a true development may be distinguished 
from a false one, in other words, from _a corruption. Here, 
in truth, lies the pith of the work. Protestants will allow 
that many Catholic doctrines or practices, as now seen, 
have sprung from what was taught or performed in early 
ages. But then they consider them to have degenerated 
into downright abuses by excess as by perversion of 
object. Thus, the devotion paid to Saints they will 
allow to have had a germ in the feelings of the primitive 
Church; but they will assert it to have passed the 
boundary of a true, legitimate development, and to have 
become superstition, and even idolatry—therefore, a cor- 
ruption. The tests which Mr. Newman lays down, and 
illustrates by many interesting examples, are directed to 
assay any doctrine, and prove whether it be a development, 
or a corruption, of that which prevailed in early Chris- 
tianity. ur only fear is, that some readers, finding 
this chapter—as well as the two following, ‘“ On the deve- 
lopment of Christian Ideas,’ and “ On the nature of the 
argument in behalf of the existing developments of 
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Christianity’’—more abstruse and solid than they are 
accustomed to in modern religious literature, may be 
deterred from proceeding further in the perusal of the 
book. But if they will go forward, we promise them in 
the succeeding chapters, which apply the tests, much 
gratification, edification, and instruction. 

The first test of fidelity in development, ‘‘ Preserva- 
tion of Type or Idea,’ is most beautifully applied, by the 
comparison of the present state and form of Uatholiciam, 
with the Church of the six first centuries. We must 
make room for the conclusion of the first application, which 
is to the first three. The author first, at considerable 
length, with rare erudition and great sagacity, collects the 
popular accusations advanced against Christianity, by its 
early enemies. Some of these are analysed with great 
minuteness, and their exact meaning and origin happily 
illustrated ; and a striking picture is thus worked out of 
the aspect in which Christianity showed itself to the preju- 
dices of learned, and often amiable men, like Pliny, in 
these first ages. The application of this type or idea is 
made in the following powerful passage : 


“On the whole I conclude as follows :—if there is a form of 
Christianity now in the world which is accused of gross superstition, 
of borrowing its rites and customs from the heathen, and of ascribing 
to forms and ceremonies an occult virtue ;—a religion which is 
considered to burden and enslave the mind by its requisitions, to 
address itself to the weak-minded and ignorant, to be supported by 
sophistry and imposture, and to contradict reason and exalt mere 
irrational faith ;—a religion which impresses on the serious mind 
very distressing views of the guilt and consequences of sin, sets 
upon the minute acts of the day, one by one, their definite value for 
praise or blame, and thus casts a grave shadow over the future ;—a 
religion which holds up to admiration the surrender of wealth, and 
disables serious persons from enjoying it if they would ;—a religion, 
the doctrines of which, be they good or bad, are to the generality 
of men unknown; which is considered to bear on its very surface 
signs of folly and falsehood so distinct that a glance suffices to 
judge of it, and careful examination is preposterous ; which is felt 
to be so simply bad, that it may be calumniated at hazard and at 
pleasure, it being nothing but absurdity to stand upon the accurate 
distribution of its guilt among its particular acts, or painfully to 
determine how far this or that story is literally true, what must be 
allowed in candour, or what is improbable, or what cuts two ways, 
or what is not proved, or what may be plausibly defended ;—a 
religion such, that men look at a convert to it with a feeling which 
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no other sect raises except Judaism, Socialism, or Mormonism, with 
curiosity, suspicion, fear, disgust, as the case may be, as if some- 
thing strange had befallen him, as if he had had an initiation into a 
mystery, and had come into communion with dreadful influences, 
as if he were now one of a confederacy which claimed him, absorbed 
him, stripped him of his personality, reduced him to a mere organ 
or instrument of a whole ;—a religion which men hate as proselyti- 
zing, anti-social, revolutionary, as dividing families, separating chief 
friends, corrupting the maxims of government, making a mock at 
law, dissolving the empire, the enemy of human nature, and a 
‘conspirator against its rights and privileges ;**—a religion which 
they consider the champion and instrument of darkness, and a 
pollution calling down upon the land the anger of heaven ;—a 
religion which they associate with intrigue and conspiracy, which 
they speak about in whispers, which they detect by anticipation in 
whatever goes wrong, and to which they impute whatever is unac- 
countable ;—a religion, the very name of which they cast out as 
evil, and use simply as a bad epithet, and which from the impulse 
of self-preservation they would persecute if they could ;—if there 
be such a religion now in the world, it is not unlike Christianity as 
that same world viewed it, when first it came forth from its Divine 
Author,” —P. 240—242, 


It is not our intention to follow Mr. Newman through 
the application of his other tests. We will only say, in 
general terms, that they are treated with equal vigour 
and erudition. We will rather look at the work under 
another aspect. 

That in a volume like the present there may be proposi- 
tions to which all will not assent, and more which may be 
misunderstood, or even misrepresented, we are ready to 
allow. We have already said that it only records the 
process of reasoning which brought Mr. Newman to the 
Catholic faith. But no one, we are sure, will read this 
book as it deserves to be read, without coming to the 
conclusion, that never did convert come to the Church 
with mind, soul, and heart, more thoroughly made over 
to her cause—with a tribute of varied learning and exten- 
sive research more cheerfully laid at her feet—with more 
complete, hearty, and filial allegiance, than this work 
shows him to.have done. It is nota controversial treatise, 
nor a systematic defence of Catholic doctrines ; but it is 
more and better than this. There is hardly a contested 
point of faith, which is not introduced, by way of illus- 





* Proph. Office, p. 132. 
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tration, or in application of principles; and everywhere the 
Catholic doctrine as now held, and its consequent practice 
as now followed, are ably and heartily defended. There 
are no reserves, there is no lingering wish for changes or 
modifications; but the Catholic system is embraced, and 
loved with the fervour and simplicity of one trained from 
infancy to the faith. The defence of communion under 
one kind, introduced at page 161, will be found most able 
and convincing. Again, the supremacy of the Holy See, 
its rights and privileges, are frequently brought forward, 
and proved, and illustrated from ecclesiastical documents 
and historical facts, in the ablest manner. 
:« But the topic of all others, on which Mr. Newman 
exhibits the purest Catholic feeling and the noblest elo- 
uence, is the honour and affectionate devotion paid by the 
hurch to the Blessed Mother of God. Several times, in 
the course of his work, he touches upon the subject more 
theologically; but, towards the close of the work, there are 
two passages which must come home, convincingly and 
most congenially, to every Catholic heart. We will begin 
with the second, and it will fully explain itself. 


“It has been anxiously asked, whether the honours paid to St. 
Mary, which have grown out of devotion to her Almighty Lord and 
Son, do not, in fact, tend to weaken that devotion ; and whether, 
from the nature of the case, it is possible so to exalt a creature 
without withdrawing the heart from the Creator. 

“In addition to what has been said on this subject in this 
Chapter and the foregoing, I observe that the question is one of 
fact, not of presumption or conjecture. The abstract lawfulness of 
the honours paid to St. Mary, and their distinction in theory from 
the incommunicable worship paid to God, have already been 
insisted on ; but here the question turns upon their practicability 
or expedience, which must be determined by the fact whether 
they are practicable, and whether they have been found to be 
expedient. 

“Here I observe, first, that to those who admit the authority of 
the Council of Ephesus the question is in no slight degree answered 
by its sanction of the Ocorexos, or ‘Mother of God,’ as a title of St. 
Mary, and that in order to protect the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
and to preserve the faith of @atholics from a specious Humani- 
tarianism. And if we take a survey of Europe at least, we shall 
find that those religious communions which are characterized by 
the observance of St. Mary, are not the Churches which have ceased 
to adore her Eternal Son, but such as have renounced that 
observance. The regard for His glory, which was professed in that 
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keen jealousy of her exaltation, has not been supported by the 
event. They who were accused of worshipping a creature in His 
stead, still worship Him ; their accusers, who hoped to worship Him 
so purely, where obstacles to the development of their principles 
have been removed, have ceased to worship Him altogether. 

‘“‘ Next, it must be observed, that the tone of the devotion paid 
to St. Mary is altogether distinct from that which is paid to Her 
Eternal Son, and to the Holy Trinity, as we shall certainly allow 
on inspection of the Catholic services. The supreme and true 
worship paid to the Almighty is severe, profound, awful. Christ is 
addressed as true God, while He is true Man: as our Creator and 
Judge, while He is most loving, tender, and gracious. On the other 
hand, towards St. Mary the language employed is affectionate and 
ardent, as towards a mere child of Adam; though subdued, as 
coming from her sinful kindred. How different, for instance, is the 
tone of the Dies Ire from that of the Stabat Mater. In the ‘ Tristis 
et afflicta Mater Unigeniti,’ in the ‘ Mater fons amoris,’ the ‘ Sancta 
Mater,’ the ‘ Virgo virginum preclara Mihi jam non sis amara, 
Ponas mecum divide,’ the ‘Fac me veré tecum flere,’ we have an 
expression of the feelings with which we regard one who is a crea- 
ture and a mere human being; but in the ‘Rex tremende majes- 
tatis qui salvandos salvas gratis, salva me Fons pietatis,’ the ‘ Ne 
me perdas illa die,’ the ‘Juste judex ultionis, donum fac remis- 
sionis,’ the ‘ Oro supplex et acclinis, cor contritum quasi cinis,’ the 
‘Pie Jesu Domine, dona eis requiem,’ we hear the voice of the 
creature raised in hope and love, yet in deep awe to his Creator, 
Infinite Benefactor, and Judge. Or again, how distinct is the 
language of the Breviary Services on the Festival of Pentecost, or 
of the Holy Trinity, from the language of the Services for the 
Assumption! How indescribably majestic, solemn, and soothing is 
the ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’ the ‘ Altissimi donum Dei, Fons vivus, 
ignis, charitas,’ or the ‘ Vera et una Trinitas, una et summa Deitas, 
sancta et una Deitas,’ the ‘Spes nostra, salus nostra, honor noster, 
O beata Trinitas,’ the ‘ Charitas Pater, gratia Filius, communicatio 
Spiritus Sanctus, O beata Trinitas ;’ ‘ Libera nos, salva nos, vivifica 
nos, O beata Trinitas!’ How gentle, on the contrary, how full of 
sympathy and affection, how stirring and animating, in the Office 
for the Assumption, is the ‘ Virgo prudentissima, quo progrederis, 
quasi aurora valde rutilans? filia Sion, tota formosa et suavis es, 
pulcra ut luna, electa ut sol ;’ the ‘Sicut dies verni circumdabant 
eam flores rosarum, et lilia convallium ;’ the ‘ Maria Virgo assumpta 
est ad «thereum thalamum in quo Rex regum stellato sedet solio ;’ 
and the ‘Gaudent Angeli, laudantes benedicunt Dominum.’ Or 
again, the Antiphon, the ‘Ad te clamamus exules filii Hevea, ad te 
suspiramus gementes et flentes in hac lacrymarum valle,’ and ‘ Eia 
ergo, advocata nostra, illos tuos misericordes oculos ad nos converte,’ 
and ‘O clemens, 0 pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria,’ Or the Hymn, 
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‘Ave Maris stella, Dei Mater alma,’ and ‘ Virgo singularis, inter 
omnes mitis, nos culpis solutos, mites fac et castos.’ 

“Nor does it avail to object that, in this contrast of devotional 
exercises, the human will supplant the Divine, from the infirmity 
of our nature ; for, I repeat, the question is one of fact, whether 
it has done so. And next it must be asked, whether the character 
of Protestant devotion towards our Lord has been that of worship 
at all; and not rather such as we pay to an excellent human being, 
that is, no higher devotion than that which Catholics pay to St. 
Mary, differing from it, however, in being familiar, rude, and 
earthly. Carnal minds will ever create a carnal worship for them- 
selves; and to forbid them the service of the Saints will have no 
tendency to teach them the worship of God.’—P. 435—438, 


After this, Mr. Newman enters upon an investigation 
which will be gratifying to every Catholic, though per- 
haps its result will appear new to some. He minutely 
examines the Exercises of St. Ignatius, to show how 
subordinate a part devotion to the Blessed Virgin has 
in that wonderful system for purifying and perfecting the 
spiritual man; and further gives the similar conclusion 
which he has drawn from the examination of a large col- 
lection of small devotional works, circulated in Rome 
among the people. But it will be seen that in the extract 
just given, reference is made to another passage, which is 
too striking and too beautiful for us to omit. It is as 
follows : 


“‘ There was one other subject on which the Arian controversy had 
@ more intimate, though not an immediate influence. Its tendency 
to give a new interpretation to the texts which speak of our Lord’s 
subordination, has already been noticed; such as admitted of it 
were henceforth explained more prominently of His manhood than 
of His Economy or His Sonship. But there were other texts which 
did not admit of this interpretation, but which, without ceasing to 
belong to Him, might seem more directly applicable to a creature 
than to the Creator. He indeed was really the ‘Wisdom in whom 
the Father eternally delighted,’ yet it would be but natural, if, 
under the circumstances of Arian misbelief, theologians looked out 
for other than the Eternal Son to be the immediate object of such 
descriptions. And thus the controversy opened a question which it 
did not settle. It discovered a new sphere, if we may so speak, in 
the realms of light, to which the Church had not yet assigned its 
inhabitant. Arianism had admitted that our Lord was both the 
God of the Evangelical covenant, and the actual Creator of the 
Universe ; but even this was not enough, because it did not confess 
Him to be the One, Everlasting, Infinite, Supreme Being, but to be 
made by Him, It was not enough with that heresy to proclaim 
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Him to be begotten ineffably before all worlds ; not enough to place 
Him high above all creatures as the type of all the works of God’s 
Hands: ‘not enough to make Him the Lord of His Saints, the 
Mediator between God and man, the Object of worship, the Image 
of the Father ; not enough, because it was not all, and between all, 
and anything short of all, there was an infinite interval. The 
highest of creatures is levelled with the lowest in comparison of the 
One Creator Himself. That is, the Nicene Council recognised the 
eventful principle, that, while we believe and profess any being to 
be a creature, such a being is really no God to us, though honoured 
by us with whatever high titles and with whatever homage. Arius 
or Asterius did all but confess that Christ was the Almighty ; they 
said much more than St. Bernard or St. Alphonso have since said 
of St. Mary ; yet they left Him a creature and were found wanting. 
Thus there was ‘ a wonder in heaven:’ a throne was seen, far above 
all created powers, mediatorial, intercessory ; a title archetypal; a 
crown bright as the morning star ; a glory issuing from the Eternal 
Throne ; robes pure as the heavens; and a sceptre over all; and 
who was the predestined heir of that Majesty? Who was that 
Wisdom, and what was her name, ‘the Mother of fair love, and fear, 
and holy hope,’ ‘exalted like a palm-tree in Engaddi, and a rose- 
plant in Jericho,’ ‘created from the beginning before the world’ in 
God’s counsels, and ‘in Jerusalem was her power?’ The vision is 
found in the Apocalypse, a Woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. 
The votaries of Mary do not exceed the true faith, unless the 
blasphemers of her Son came up to it. The Church of Rome is not 
idolatrous, unless Arianism is orthodoxy. 

“JT am not stating conclusions which were drawn out in the con- 
troversy, but of premises which were laid, broad and deep. It was 
then shown, it was then determined, that to exalt a creature was no 
recognition of its divinity. Nor am I speaking of the Semi-arians, 
who, holding our Lord’s derivation from the Substance of the 
Father, yet denying His Consubstantiality, really did lie open to 
the charge of maintaining two Gods, and present no parallel to the 
defenders of the prerogatives of St. Mary. But 1 speak of the 
Arians who taught that our Lord’s Substance was created ; and 
concerning them it is true that St. Athanasius’ condemnation of 
their, theology is a vindication of the Medieval. Yet it is not 
wonderful, considering how Socinians, Sabellians, Nestorians, and 
the like, abound in these days, without their even knowing it them- 
selves, if those who never rise higher in their notions of our Lord’s 
Divinity than to consider Him a man singularly inhabited by a 
Divine Presence, that is, a Catholic Saint,—if such men should 
recognise, in the honour paid by the Church to St. Mary, the very 
honour which, and which alone, they offer to her Eternal Son.” — 
P. 404—406. 
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* Mr. Newman has here expressed more happily than 
probably it has ever been done before, the position as- 
signed to the ever Blessed Mother of our Lord in the 
devotional feelings of Catholics; immeasurably lower 
than that of Her Son, but quite as high as heretics in 
ancient or modern days have wished to allot to Him. 
But the passage itself, independent of the noble view 
which it presents, will not be jless interesting on the 
ground of its evidence, how completely the writer had 
imbued his heart with Catholic feeling, while he was 
studying Catholic Truth; how, instead of the cold calcu- 
lations of even many Catholics, as to the minimum of 
reverence, affection, and confidence. which they may be 
allowed to show to the Blessed Virgin, he has at once 
seized upon, mastered, and thoroughly incorporated that 
tender and sweet devotion which forms the solace, stay, 
and joy of simple and ardent souls in the Church. It has 
not been merely the understanding that has brought Mr. 
Newman into communion with her. 

There is much more that we would gladly quote, but 
we will confine ourselves to giving the concluding paragraph 


of the book. 


“Such were the thoughts concerning the ‘Blessed Vision of 
Peace,’ of one whose long-continued petition had been that the 
Most Merciful would not despise the work of His own Hands, nor 
leave him to himself ;—while yet his eyes were dim, and his breast 
laden, and he could but employ Reason in the things of Faith. 
And now, dear Reader, time is short, eternity is long. Put not 
from you what you have here found; regard it not as mere matter 
of present controversy; set not out resolved to refute it, and look- 
ing about for the best way of doing so; seduce not yourself with 
the imagination that it comes of disappointment, or disgust, or 
restlessness, or wounded feeling, or undue sensibility, or other 
weakness. Wrap not yourself round in the associations of years 
past ; nor determine that to be truth which you wish to be so, nor 
make an idol of cherished anticipations. Time is short, eternity 
is long. 

Nunc DIMITTIS SERVUM TuUM, DomINE, 
SECUNDUM VERBUM TUUM IN PACE: 
QUIA VIDERUNT OCULI MEI SALUTARE TUUM, 


In this last prayer we beg leave not to jom. We trust 
its writer may yet live many years, to see the fruit of his 
future labours, and even of his past. He has left many 
behind him not yet of the fold—these likewise must be 
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brought in; and no one will work, we are sure, with more 
earnestness than he in the noble effort to gain them. 
It is just two years since this Review contained the fol- 
lowing words :—*‘ Whatever Mr. Newman writes is not 
only an evidence but a cause, not merely a record but 
an event. His words may serve to inform ws and pos- 
terity of the present state of opinion in his Church, or 
at least of that portion of it whose standard he bears ; 
but they will carry conviction to the heart of many, and 
bring them to think as they have not done before on the 
subject.’’* This we are sure is the case with respect to the 
volume before us ; many will be led by it to think seriously, 
and more practically, on the important evidences which it 
contains. And as we close it, we rejoice most heartily, in 
now for the first time introducing into our pages the name 
of its author, as that of a brother in the Faith, and a loving 
son of the Catholic Church. 





But we cannot close our own volume without a few 

reflections connected with the past course and future pros- 
pects of our Review. And let our readers have patience 
with us, if we refer somewhat lengthily to what has been 
written in former volumes. 
- With the present number we close the tenth year of our 
literary career; and we may justly say that our first decen- 
nium could not finish under circumstances better entitling 
us to look back and examine, whether or no the Review 
started with just views, has persevered in them unflinch- 
ingly and invariably, and has been justified by their result. 
Of the society which first projected and undertook the 
establishment of a Catholic Quarterly periodical, a portion 
has continued from the first number to the present, inti- 
mately connected with it, and engaged in its direction. This 
circumstance is merely mentioned to show that sufficient 
connexion yet remains between the basis on which it was 
undertaken, and the views it now presents, to keep up the 
identity of the publication throughout, and to prove that 
the course which it has pursued was the result of system 
and deliberation—not of mere chance. 

The main religious object proposed, in the first estab- 
lishment of the Review, was to watch, to second, and to 





* Vol. xv. p. 547. 
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correct, where necessary, the Religious Movement, which 
was just then becoming prominent in the English Church, 
and was beginning to interest theCatholics, both of England 
and of the continent. The view taken of it from the be- 
ginning by the founders of the Review was a hopeful one ; 
and it was founded upon a conviction of three things—the 
reality, the sincerity, and the rightful tendencies of the 
movement. Not only the attentive perusal of what had 
been published, but other opportunities of more personal 
observation had led to this conviction ; and it was made 
the groundwork of the line to be invariably pursued. 
While the fallacies and errors of the High-Church system 
were to be plainly and perseveringly exposed, every thing 
that could favour the kindest views respecting it, and 
encourage hopes for it and from it, was to be generously 
put forward ; while those engaged in it were considered as 
every way worthy of our sympathy, of our kindness, and 
of our respect. If occasionally signs of izritation have 
appeared in our words, we are not conscious of any dimi- 
nution, at any time, of our hopes for the cause, or of our 
kindness towards its promoters. Steadily confiding in 
Providence, and unmoved by frequent remonstrances and 
occasional obloquy, we looked forward to the present day 
and thank God, we have now no cause to repent, and 
nothing, we trust, to retract. In our very first volume (on 
be “ Oxford Controversy,’’) we expressed ourselves as 
ollows : 


“Do we mean then to join in the clamour which has been raised 
against them? Assuredly not. We gladly close our eyes to all 
consideration of personal motives or feelings which have been 
thought to prevail in this controversy, and we are willing to look 
upon it solely as a struggle of contending principles. For we be- 
lieve that sincere regret has been felt by this party, at what they 
consider the exaltation of opinions hostile to their views of the 
church and its doctrines. But if they would look steadily at their 
own position, now rendered more manifest by the issue of the con- 
test, they would feel that they are vainly trying to raise their 
church to the standard of influence and power which their affec- 
tions have devised. They would feel that they are only one small 
section of it, tending to dissent from its essential principles. We 
can sympathise with their feelings, we can well conceive the pain- 
ful disappointment which an ardent spirit must feel, when, having 
fixed its eagerest ambition upon the establishment of a favourite 
theory, it finds a clog upon its efforts in the very cause it has 
espoused, .... 
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. “ But only let these ideas be indulged to the utmost ; let 
those who reason, and those who feel upon religion, only boldly 
pursue their respective trains of thought unto their ends. Let 
them construct, in mind, “ the Church” which would realise their 
conceptions, the religion which would embody their ideas of perfec- 
tion, and there can be little doubt what the result would be. They 
would pass from the dreams of theory to a reality, which would 
satisfy their warmest longings, and fill up the measure of their 
just desires.” — Vol. i. pp. 264, 265. 


From that moment forward the Review has continued 
to express the same convictions and_ the same feelings, as 
the following passages will abundantly show. 


“The fearless and uncompromising revival of high church prin- 
ciples by a small body of youthful, learned, and as far as we have 
opportunity of knowing, amiable clergymen, in the face of much 
unpopular feeling, of great alienation from their brethren, and of 
little encouragement from their superiors does credit to their sin- 
cerity and to their zeal. They have placed themselves in a promi- 
nent position, and in the post of honourable danger. They have 
endeavoured to throw outworks beyond the acknowledged precincts 
of their church’s walls, to protest against the encroaching lines of 
dissent ; and they have manned them, we think, in forlorn hope, 
determined to keep the pressure of the attack. We, indeed, on 
our side complain, and their more immediate adversaries,—their 
rebels as they consider them—agree, that they have seized, for this 
purpose a territory, not their own, but of our legitimate posses- 
sion.”—The High Church Theory of Dogmatical Authority. Vol. iii. 
p. 46. 


“If the battle, of reason, we mean, and argument, has now to be 

fought, we, at least, will not steal away from the field; our habits 
and feelings would suggest another course, ‘and prompt us, like 
Tasso’s shepherd, to seek seclusion from the war, in the humbler 
task of our own improvement, or of mere domestic duties. But 
there are times when every citizen is a soldier, in the spiritual 
as in civil warfare ; and a crisis like this is one. The course which 
we shall pursue shall be consistent and persevering. We seek not 
the wealth of our Anglican neighbours, nor their establishment, nor 
their political power, nor their ‘usurped influence. All these things 
we esteem as dross. But we covet their brotherhood in the faith, 
and their participation in our security of belief, and their being 
bound to us in cords of love, through religious unity. For these 
things, we will contend, unceasingly, and to the utmost of our 
power; and Gop prreNp tHe ricur!”—On the High Church Theory 
of Dogmatical Enquiry. Vol. iii. p. 79. 


* Will they succeed in their work? We firmly believe they will: 
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nay, strange to say, we hope so. As to patching up, by their pre- 
scriptions, the worn-out constitution of the poor old. English 
Church, it is beyond human power. ‘Curavimus Babylonem et 
non est sanata,’ (Jer. li. 9,) will be their discovery in the end. It 
is no longer a matter of rafters and partition walls ; the foundations 
have given way, the main buttresses are rent; and we are not sure 
but that one who has been, for three centuries, almost deprived of 
sight, and kept toiling in bondage, not at, but under the grinding 
wheel, has his hands upon the great pillars that support it, and 
having roused himself in his strength, may be about to give them a 
fearful shake. We speak only of moral power, but it is of the 
immense moral power of truth. 

How, then, will they succeed? Not by their attempts to heal, 
but by their blows to wound. Their spear may be like that in 
Grecian fable, which inflicted a gash, but let out an ulcer. They 
strike boldly and deeply into the very body of dissent, and the 
morbid humours of Protestantism will be drained out. Let this be 
done, and Catholic vitality will circulate in their place. They 
show no mercy to those who venture to break unity in their 
Church, and like all unmerciful judges, they must expect no 
mercy. Why did you separate from the Roman Church? is a 
question that every reader of these volumes will ask twenty times. 
He will find it is true, what is intended for an answer given him as 
often: but he will be an easily-satisfied enquirer, if any of these 
answers prove sufficient for him.”—Tracts for the Times. Vol. iv. 


p. 308. 


“ Sincerely must every Catholic deplore the infatuation of such 
as think and act in this manner. But they have a claim upon 
other and better feelings than those of idle sympathy. Few more 
pernicious sacrifices have been made to the false divinities wor- 
shipped by the age, than that of denying the spirit of proselytism 
to be inherent in Catholicity. In the odious sense of the word, as 
an intermeddling intrusive spirit, we disown it; but as a steady, 
unceasing desire to bring others to the possession of the same truth 
as we hold, a prudent yet zealous endeavour to recommend that 
truth by word and action, it is an essential portion of the Christian 
spirit of charity. Our faith, though it may remove mountains, is 
nought without it. Ever since these words were uttered, ‘ We 
have found him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write Come and see,’ (John i. 45,) it has been the very essence 
of the apostolic, and, consequently of the Christian spirit. For 
our own parts, we have no disguise. We wish for no veil over our 
conduct. It is our desire, and shall be, to turn the attention of our 
Catholic brethren to the new forms of our controversy with Protes- 
tants, in the anxious hope that they will devote their energies to its 
study, and push the spiritual warfare into the heart of our adver- 
sary’s country, That in some directions this is begun, we are able 
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to assert. There are not wanting those who feel the insufficiency 
of our controversial endeavours in the past, to meet the exigencies 
of the present moment. And we are confident that all our excel- 
lent seminaries, at home and abroad, will use all diligence for 
repairing their defects. There is much that weighs heavily upon 
our breasts in reference to this subject. Time, and still more, the 
Divine blessing, will, we trust, enable us to develop our meaning, 
and to effect our designs.”—On the Tracts for the Times. Vol. iv. 
pp. 334—5. 

“As, however, he increased in years, his mind began to open 
to the defects and wants of that system, and boldly to conceive the 
necessity of correcting them. In this he ran manifestly before his 
fellows, and seemed only to have been prevented by his premature 
death from reaching the goal of Catholic unity, to which we 
sincerely hope they are tending His ardent desires were 
with the truth: his heart was not a stranger to its love.”—On 
Froude’s Remains. Vol. vi. pp. 424—435. 

“What is in fiturity He alone knoweth; but the present is in 
our hands, and from it we may not only presage, but prepare, the 
future. Blessed be the hands that shall begin the work of rebuild- 
ing the desert places of Israel, and blessed be those that shall con- 
tinue it until it shall be perfected.”’— Vol. viii. p. 271. 

“ And of those who have not received the mercy of being so pre- 
served, we heartily and lovingly hope, that the time will soon come 
when they may sing, ‘Laqueus contritus est, et nos liberati sumus.’” 
— Vol. xii. p. 249. 

“This is a sad, a miserable, an humiliating spectacle ; and yet 
We rejoice at it. We rejoice at it, not in a spirit of cruel triumph, 
but in the spirit of heavenly hope and charity. There surely are 
some in that Church who will not stand this new thwarting of their 
expectations that the Catholic elements yet remaining in it would 
overbalance the grosser parts of error and schism—its Protestant 
ingredients—and rise gloriously above them. But in vain! Their 
whole episcopate is Protestant to the core, bark, and pith, root and 
bough—all eaten into, and hollowed, and hopelessly destroyed by 
this same canker-worm ; and it is useless to hope for Catholicism 
from it. . . . . Here indeed we ought to close ; but like the 
Jews of old, we love not to conclude with unpleasant topics, nor in 
condemnatory phrase. Hope springs up, pheenix-like, from the 
ashes of deep humiliation, and we cannot but fondly trust that these 
low alliances of their supposed ecclesiastical leaders, will make 
many turn their thoughts towards that true Mother Church which 
looks indeed upon them with parental affection, and beckons them 
to her bosom. There they may depend upon no man’s presuming 
to brand them with the opprobrious name of “ Protestant ;” and 
there they will find the charms and sympathies of an extended 
communion unequivocal in its principles, as sweet and glowing in 
its exercise, As proof that yearnings after such a blessing do 
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exist, we will quote two passages from a recent publication, which 
we gladly take this opportunity of recommending to our readers, 
entitled, ‘Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches, and among 
Foreign People.” By F. W. Faber,M.A. We need not say that 
we mean not to agree in all the sentiments of the passage : we are 
content to accept it as an expression of ripening feelings, and as an 
augury of brighter times.’’—Vol. xii. pp. 547. 553. 554. 

“ Such, it seems to us, has been and is the course which, we will 
not say, the Oxford divines have pursued, but rather, which 
Almighty God Himself has pursued in their regard. If we may 
venture to dive into His ways, so deeply mysterious, it seems to us 
that He has been all along mercifully guiding them to an increased 
knowledge of divine Catholic truth, by means of those positive por- 
tions of it they already possessed in their own system.” 

“No man can read these volumes, and not see that the triumph 
of Catholicism in England is only a question of time. It is not 
that the respected writers alluded to may not have used some un- 
Catholic expressions in the course of these treatises, but that, 
viewing them as a whole, and considering the general tone that 
pervades them, we have no doubt of the orthodox intentions (if we 
may use such an expression) of their authors ; and regarding them 
as expressing, not so much the views of individual writers, as those 
of an immense school amongst the young divines of the Anglican 
Church (a school, too, which is daily attracting within its sphere 
all the best and purest minds of England)— we say, regarding these 
publications in this point of view, we can feel no doubt that they 
indicate the certain and not very distant triumph of Catholicism in 
in this country.”— Vol. xv. p. 111-114. 


These extracts may have wearied our readers, but we 
have considered it right to place them here on record ; 
because clearly the moment is come for deciding, 
whether or no the view taken of our religious prospects 
ten years ago was correct, and our readers should have 
before their eyes the evidence by which their judgment 
may be guided. We must observe, however, that the 
tone and tenour of the entire articles from which we have 
made our extracts would, far more than these, give evi- 
dence of what we state. And if we bring them down to no 
later period, this is because at a given point it was consi- 
dered unnecessary to pursue controversy further; but it 
became the scope of the Review, rather to promote Catho- 
lic devotion, and familiarize our separated friends with its 
practices. The battle, it was felt, was over, and the silent 
operation of grace was alone required. 

We should think that no one can now look back upon 
the past years, and read their religious history by the light 
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which recent events have shed over it, without seeing how 
natural and necessary a development. these are of all that 
has preceded them. The intermediate steps, from the first 
‘Tract for the Times” to Mr. Newman’s ‘Theory, are now 
clearly traceable ; and the final conclusion adheres to its 
premises, by an unbroken logical chain. Tell any one 
who believes in the truth of the divine promises, and in the 
sure power of grace, that certain men, whose lives give 
evidence of sincere and upright dealing, and prove them to 
be uninfluenced by worldly motives, have set their hearts 
and directed their efforts, to know the truth, and to prac- 
tise it, and he will conclude without fail, that discover it 
and follow it they needs must and will. Let the imme- 
diate object of their efforts be visionary or false, let years 
pass on, and the progress seem slow; still the result, so far 
as hopes may presume, is certain. But, add to these 
grounds of confidence, the collateral symptoms of the last 
few years—that wonderful revival of religious taste which, 
seconded by unwonted and providential liberalities, has 
raised the outward manifestation of religion in a short time 
from meanness to splendour ; and that no less marvellous 
creation of a Christian school of art abroad, the influences 
of which upon religion here could not but be felt; the 
kindlier feeling in the mass of the people towards the Catho- 
lic religion, untraceable, as far as we could judge, to any 
outward action upon it; the rekindling, by a Hand no 
less invisible, in the hearts of Catholics, of a fire long only 
smouldering, of warmer piety, brighter hopes, and more 
fervent love of genuine Catholic devotion ; the awakening 
sympathy of the universal Church, working through the 
unseen nerves that knit her parts in unity, for the para- 
lysed member that seemed to begin to stir, and wish again 
to belong to the living body; the inward bidding of 
the whole Catholic world to prayer for its return to life, 
by a Voice irresistible and instantly obeyed ; the gradual 
detachment of individuals from Anglicanism, like the 
blocks that roll from the rock ere it gives way, sent to us 
as if to bear tidings of promise and support our trust; 
these, and many other encouraging signs of a divine 
energy at work, without human agency or co-operation, 
further than such as was subserviently necessary, left us no 
room to doubt that we had the happiness of witnessing in 
our evil days one of the most striking and most amazing, 
yet, at the same time, most affectionate and most con- 
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soling, workings of God’s power and goodness, beautifully, 
as always, combined. Not to have had hope, with such 
evidence, would have seemed to us impious. 

We close our tenth year, therefore, full of gratitude and 
joy. _ Whether anything which has appeared in these pages 
may have ever helped forward any one individual but a 
single step, we will not presume to speculate. For, though 
to have assisted in rescuing but one soul from error, would 
be ample fruit for any amount of labour, yet to imagine 
that any human agency can be worth calculating, where 
the power of grace has been so mighty, and has so magni- 
ficently set aside all earthly co-operation, would be as 
foolish and as insolent as for the taper to boast of bright- 
ness in the mid-day sunlight. Our gratitude and joy are, 
therefore, for this only cause—that we have been allowed to 
bear witness in these years past to the gradual unfolding of 
a Merciful Providence, that we have been permitted to 
point out Its steps, and that we have been spared now to 
record these feelings of unbounded thankfulness ; a thank- 
fulness incompatible with the slightest thought of sharing 
in its cause. 

We look forward, therefore, to new, and more cheerful 
prospects. The controversial period of our Review is, we 
trust, now over; a new epoch has come in its history; and 
we see opening before us fields for our labours more agree- 
able, more varied, and, we trust, no less interesting to our 
readers. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.—1. Gregorian Music ; consisting of Masses, Graduals, Offertories, Hymns, 
and Motetts, arranged, and partly harmonized for the use of Catholic 
Choirs, with full Organ Accompaniments. By J. B. Benz, Esq., 
Lately Director of the Choir at Mary’s College, and at St. Chad’s 
Birmingham. London: J. Alfred Novello, Music Seller, by 
appointment, to her Majesty, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 24, 
Poultry ; Richardson and Son, 172, Fleet Street, London, 
16, Dawson Street, Dublin, and Derby; R. Nichols, 1, New 
Street, Birmingham, and all other Booksellers. 1845, 
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2,—A Manual of Instruction on Plain Chant, or Gregorian Music, with 
the Chants as used in Rome for High Mass, Vespers, Complin, Bene- 
diction, Holy Week, and the Litanies. London: Dolman. 


OTH these works are most seasonable, and they do not at all inter- 
fere with one another. Mr. Benz, the compiler of the first, after 
having directed two Catholic choirs in England, and practically learnt 
our deficiencies and wants in regard to sacred music, has applied him- 
self, after returning to Germany, to assist those who are placed in cir- 
cumstances similar to his own. His work is intended to aid 
organists and directors of choirs in introducing and securing a truly 
religious style of music—easy of execution, effective and solemn. 
Many choirs will be able to manage Gregorian music, which would 
utterly fail if they attempted more florid compositions ; and this 
work will fully supply their wants. The organ accompaniment, 
generally very difficult to put to Gregorian music, is here added in 
full throughout, and is of a character that will guide, sustain, and 
give full effect to a small number of voices. We confidently hope 
that Mr. Benz’s work will greatly serve to promote sacred music 
amongst our Catholic congregations ; at the same time we should 
have been glad to see him adhere strictly to the Roman chaunt, 
instead of sometimes introducing its German modifications. 

The author of the second work, being a priest, writes for his 
own order, although his book will be most useful for others 
desirous of studying and applying correct principles of ecclesiasti- 
cal chaunt. The first part of the book contains a Manual of 
Instructions on Gregorian Music. By means of this, any one may 
easily make himself acquainted with its rules. The rest of the 
work is occupied with the Tones for the Psalms, and for Prayers 
and Versicles, and other parts of Divine Service that are chaunted. 
We have carefully examined every part, and have found all most 
accurate and conformable to authentic models. We sincerely hope, 
therefore, that it will be universally adopted as the standard in sing- 
ing at the altar, and in the Church. And in this we are 
encouraged by seeing prefixed to the work the approbation of all 
the Vicars Apostolic. This sanction should seem to stamp the work 
with a character of authority. 


Il.—A Free Examination of Six Walter Scott’s Opinions respecting 
“* Popery” and the Penal Laws. By Jamus Brownz, Esq., L. L. D. 
Edinburgh: Marshall. 1845. 


Tue lamented author of this little posthumous work was one of 
the many learned and able men, who have in these latter days 
joined the Catholic Church. He published, during his life, several 
excellent works, besides most valuable contributions to periodical 
literature and to scientific collections. In this short essay he analyzes 
the opinions of Sir W. Scott respecting Catholics with considerable 
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severity, but not with more than they deserve. But, besides the 
illustrious though bigotted Romancer, other calumniators of less 
note come in for their share of castigation. Such are Colonel 
Shaw, Captain Kincaid, and not least of all, the honourable mem- 
ber for the Kilmarnock district of burghs, Mr. Colquhoun. Wo 
finished the perusal of this little book with a feeling of regret that 
its author's earthly career is prematurely closed, and that its early 
promise is thus lost to the Church. 


IIl.—A Papist hhisrepresented and Represented. By the Rev. Joun 
Gotner. New Edition, London and Derby: 1845. 


Never was there a more auspicious moment for the circulation 
of works of this class, than the present. And the edition of 
Gother’s well-known tract, which is now before us, (from the Derby 
Press,) is just of that character which will secure an extensive cir- 
culation. It is extremely cheap, and yet so convenient, so neat 
and so legible, that the most fastidious library need not scruple to 
receive it upon its shelves. 


IV.—A Short Treatise on the Cross. Uondon and Derby: 1845. 


Ir is by books like this, tender yet solid, devotional yet instructive 
and practical, that the heart of England is to be won. Few can 
fail to be affected by the closing appeal of the pious authoress. 

“And do not think that the time you give to this stranger, such as I would 
describe her, is wasted or lost. Even if you should not always speak of God, his 
work of mercy is accomplished. She was sad, and your short visit or your bene- 
volent reception has put a balm upon her heart. She was alone, and your kind- 
ness has made her feel that she has found a friend. 

“ O how happy I should be—I who often received so much kindness, but who 
have also passed through so many trials—I who have lost nearly every earthly 
tie, and who can now count scarce any other friends than the friends of my God 
—if in these parting lines I have been successful in pleading the cause of others 
while pleading my own; if 1 could turn the attention of those devoted to God, 
especially the hearts of his ministers towards this work of mercy so little thought 
of, at least in some places; and if many strangers might hereafter repeat to 
them beforehand as I have often done this last blessing of our divine Saviour; ‘ I 
was a stranger and you welcomed me.’ ” 


V.—The Catholic Pocket Book, Almanack, and Diary for 1846. London 
and Derby. 


We have seldom met a more complete little publication than 
this. It is extremely elegant in its form—the illustrations are 
numerous and pleasing, the arrangement is most judicious, and the 
amount of useful information, not only on matters which are 
usually found in almanacks, but on many other subjects which will 
interest the Catholic reader, is absolutely incredible. Among the 
many merits of the Derby Press, there is none which should be 
more cordially acknowledged than the production of this most 
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valuable and interesting publication, especially as its extremely 
moderate price places it within the reach of every family however 
humble. 


VI.—1. The Claims of Labour; an Essay on the duties of the Employers to 
the Employed. 


2.—An Essay on the means of improving the Health, and increasing the 
Comfort of the Labouring Classes. London, 1845. 


Ir the urgent calls upon our space in the present number of this 
Journal have compelled us to devote but a few lines to the Essays 
now before us, it is not that we do not feel deeply the importance 
of the subject of which they treat, and appreciate heartily the spirit 
in which they are conceived. The condition of the labouring 
classes is unhappily too often discussed by those who have little 
sympathy with their claims, and little practical knowledge either 
of their actual wants or of the means of providing usefully for their 
relief. With too many, also, it is taken up as a fertile and ready 
theme of declamation, which affords ample scope for oratorical dis- 
play, and enables an ambitious writer or speaker to purchase, at 
the cheap rate of a few well-rounded periods, a character for indig- 
nant benevolence, and for warm and active sympathy in the cause 
of humanity. To others, again, it is a sort of safety-valve for that 
superabundant (often good-natured) activity, vulgarly called fussi- 
ness, which causes its possessor to believe that in his hands the 
destinies of at least a portion of his fellow-men are placed ; and that 
on him depends the due adjustment of the social relations which he 
feels to be sadly in need of revision. 

The writer of these Essays has nothing in common with any one 
of these classes of philanthropists. His book is an emanation of 
pure, deep, practical, and well-regulated benevolence ; the produc- 
tion of a man who feels what he writes, and who has reflected and 
observed upon what he feels. He has evidently endeavoured, both 
by personal observation and by careful study of the observations of 
others, to make himself acquainted with the nature and extent of 
the evils which he deprecates, and the most safe and practical 
means for their removal or alleviation. His spirit throughout is 
that of a Christian philanthropist—his views are those of a kindly, 
generous, self-questioning, and self-sacrificing philosopher. In every 
page you read a deep and heart-felt consciousness of the justice of 
old Fuller’s motto, quoted in the title-page: ‘‘ Well may masters 
consider how easie a transposition it had been for God, to have 
made him mount into the saddle that holds the stirrup ; and him 
to sit down at the table who stands by the trencher !” 

In order to give an idea of the practical character of the Essay, 
it will be enough to explain the extent and division of its subject. 
There is a chapter on the broad general relation of “« Masters and 
Men;” and another upon “ Social Government,” in which the author 
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contrives to introduce and explain all his general views, as well as 
the principles upon which they are founded. Then follows a most 
minute and practical chapter upon “ Labour in Factories,” which 
runs through all the details, both of present abuse and of prospec- 
tive remedy—the mill (and, incidentally, all other places of employ- 
ment)—the school-room, too frequently neglected or overlooked—the 
play-ground—an important department in the economy of labour, 
even considered in the scale of pounds, shillings, and pence—the 
workman’s house, on which so much depends for comfort, for health, 
for morality, for religion, for self-respect—and lastly, the public 
requirements of town life, at present so little thought of, and where 
thought of, so unaccountably disregarded. On each of these topics, 
the suggestions are full of good sense and even better feeling; and 
the whole is wound up with a most appropriate and instructive 
chapter on general “sources of benevolence.” 

The second essay is still more practical than the first, and both 
contain a vast body of useful statistical information, evidently 
derived from authentic sources, in fact, chiefly drawn from par- 
liamentary reports and other official papers. 

It would be impossible for us to state too strongly, our warm and 
hearty admiration of the writer, or to press too emphatically upon 
our readers, (especially at this season of universal open-heartedness,) 
the consideration of his statements and his suggestions. We 
particularly recommend the concluding chapter, on the “ spirit in 
which the remedies are to be effected.” 


VII.— Sketches in Erris and Tyrawley. By the Author of “ Sketches 
in Ireland.” “A Tour in Connaught, &c.” Second Edition. 
Dublin: 1845, 


Ir is hardly necessary in introducing a book already so well 
known, to do more than word the fact that it has reached a second 
edition. It appears to be an exact reprint of the first, and contains 
the same intermixture of warm and hearty good-humour, with those 
prejudices of caste and party, which are, we trust, fast disappearing 
in Ireland, though they have outlived the day of the Rev. Cesar 
Otway. These prejudices, however, seldom display themselves in 
the “ Sketches in Erris,” in any worse shape than a slight allusion 
or a passing jest ; and there is enough of attraction in the pleasant 
fund of anecdote and personal adventure, as well as of eloquent and 
animated description with which the book abounds, to render the 
lover of picturesque description willing to encounter the little 


annoyance which he may otherwise experience, 
We subjoin a specimen of the writer’s general manner. 


* We now ascended the hill a little higher, and came to a chasm that yawned 
unexpectedly at our feet. It was about fifty yards long and about ten wide, and 
down, about eighty feet below, you saw the sea as green and clear as an emerald, 
rising and heaving softly and harmoniously, and disclosing many fathoms deep all 
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the magnificent and beauteously tinted vegetation that adorn the caverns of the 
ocean. Sunk in the middle of the fair plain, you cannot at first imagine how came 
the sea here, but by-and-by you see that it is open at both ends, that, in fact, the 
roof of a great sea cave, that has penetrated through this poyoes has fallen 
in, and you learn that you can enter at the north-east of the promontory, and 
passing along in a boat for nearly half a mile, can come out at its south-western 
side, and that this is a great sky-light by which the sun and air are admitted into 
the recesses and sonorous labyrinths of this great excavation. It is called 
Poolnashanthana; there are many of the kind on this coast, and I had already 
observed a fine one in the Mullet of Erris, but this one at Downpatrick is far and 
away the deepest, the largest, the grandest I have seen, and is certainly a great 
natural curiosity. At the bottom of this chasm, there is a ledge of rock, perhaps 
the remains of the fallen-in roof, which is bare when the tide is out, and which, 
covered as it is with sea vegetations, that never have been disturbed, presents a 
perch for the cormorant, and a bed for the seal, and around which the lobster 
crawls and hunts its prey amidst its translucent recesses. 

“On a soft sunny day, when all above and below is still, it is pleasant to wear 
away the lazy hour in looking down from above, and ponder on the beautiful 
contrasts of light and shade that this cavern i to see the riven rock 
painted by nature’s own hand with ochres, red, brown, and yellow; lichens, 
scarlet, white, orange; crystalizations of lime, iron, or silex, sparkling where a 
sunbeam brightened them. Down below, the starfish and medusa floating in 
purple beauty, and spreading out their efflorescent rays; while every now and 
then the quiet modulations of the incoming tide, as they sigh below, are broken 
in upon by the cooing of the sea-pigeon in its safe fastness, or the hoarse shriek of 
the caitiff cormorant as it reposes after the success of its fishing in the calm deep. 
I would like to spend some of the few idle days my lot allows me in this busy 
world, hanging over this Poolnashanthana, and in quiet loneliness admiring how 
beautiful, and grand, and good God is in his multitudinous creations.” 


VITI.—Adventures in the Pacific; with observations on the Natural Pro- 
ductions, Manners, and Oustoms of the Natives of the various Islands, 
By Joun Courter, M.D. Dublin: 1845. 


Tus is an agreeable and interesting, though not very profound 
book. It would be difficult to convey a better idea of its character 
and contents, than will be collected from the title—the work being 
a record of personal adventures, in the course of which, the author 
had an opportunity of making many observations, whose results are 
here detailed. The contents are extremely varied, and supply a 
morsel for every taste from the sporting youth, up to the religious 
“elderly young lady.” Amid the round of whale hunts, and seal 
hunts, and of fishing and shooting, in all their varieties ; of adven- 
tures among the natives, and dissertations upon the progress of 
Christianity in the several islands, the interest is never allowed to 
flag; and though we can scarcely say that the book adds much to 
the existing stock of information on the subject of the Islands of the 
Pacific, yet we do not hesitate to recommend it as a book which 
will repay the labour of perusal, by the very enjoyment which it 
cannot fail to produce. 

We subjoin one specimen—a cannibal feast in the Marquesas. 

“T was leaning against a rock resting myself, when I was startled by a slap on 
the shoulder; and on turning round, beheld Toomova, unhurt, in all his triumph, 
and my companion, Mate’s nephew, covered with blood, and a brokenarm.' The 
first told me I was a very good man, shook me heartily with both hands, and said 
that the women were getting some water up from the stream, and something to 


eat would be here directly. This was pleasant news. The latter told me to get 
on my legs, and come along with him over the ground, to see all the dead; and 
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added, with a significant gesture, ‘Epo, newe, newe, kai, kai te tannai;? the 
interpretation of which is, * ey tod eat—-eat plenty of men.’ 

“The men brought all the dead down into the valley, and deposited them in the 
ground already described, where the review and feast were held. The women 
and boys brought away all the arms, both whole and broken, and deposited them 
inthe houses of the parties to whom they belonged. In this battle we lost a 
good many men, but the loss of the enemy was very heavy. Though our party 
was by far the weakest, yet we had the advantage of the defences and works, the 

round otherwise, and the fire; and the men acted very bravely. Indeed it 
Became them todo so, for if they had given way, and the others poured; in after 
them we would have been all eaten. 

“Near where they deposited the bodies, they now dug several large holes in the 
earth, and into them they cast a number of stones, so as to cover the bottom of 
the pit, over which there was a pile of wood set on fire. The knife generally in 
use at the Marquesas, is a split flat piece of the large bamboo, the edge of which 
cuts as sharply as any of our instruments. With this they cut up the dead bodies 
of their enemies into convenient sizes, and rolled the pieces up in banana or 
plantain leaves. As soon as the stones were nearly red hot, the burning wood 
was removed and thrown aside. Those parcels of human flesh were then arranged 
on the hot stones, and a deep a of grass strewed over. Then water was 
sprinkled over all, and as soon as the steam arose the whole was covered over 
deeply with earth, to remain until the next day. 

“A great many ovens having now been set at work in this manner, the remainder 
of the day we spent in burying our friends, after the manner I have before stated. 
The Marquesans never eat their own party. I must throw a veil over the feast 
of the hilowing day, as I had only one look at the beginning of it, and left the 
arena sick to loathing: went off to the house, and did not leave it until this 
horrid scene was ended. Thus terminated the Marquesan battle and its con- 
summation.” 


IX.— Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc. By G. 


B. Curever, D.D. London: 1843, 


WE notice this book solely for the purpose of laying before our 
readers the following passage, full of significance, at a time when 
the prospects of Rome in these countries are so bright and cheering. 
The spirit is not, it would seem, confined to England alone. 


*T shall not soon oat an evening’s walk and conversation of great interests 
which it was my privilege to enjoy with D’Aubigné, just before I left Geneva. 
We passed along the magnificent face of Mont Blanc in the sunset, and returned 
over the hill by the borders of the lake beneath the glow of twilight, in the 
deepening shadows of the evening. He spoke to me with the kindest openness 
and freedom of his History of the Reformation, especially that part he was then 
engaged upon, the length of time before he should be able to issue another 
volume, and the impossibility of P aagro the opposing parties in his account of 
the Reformation in England. He told me that he was quite beset with the 
multitude of letters which were sent to him, urging him to set this, and that, and 
the other points in such and such a light, beseeching him to do justice to the 
English church, each man wishing to colour his history through the medium of 
his own opinions and prejudices. It is not difficult to see on which side the 
Fee of the author belong; but the tenor of the history thus far assures us 
that it will still be strictly impartial and faithful to the truth, A great work is 
before him in the history of the Reformation in Geneva; another in France; 
another in England. How vast the field! how varied the incidents! how full of 
life and thrilling interest! D’Aubigné spoke this evening with much anxiety of 
the future prospects of his own country, in consequence of the increase of 
Romanism, and the incapacity of the Church, in her humiliating dependence on 
the State, to prevent the evils that threaten the Republic. He seemed to feel 
that the single measure of separating the Church from the State and rendering it 
independent, would save his country; and under God, it would: it would put 
religious liberty in Geneva beyond reach from any invasion of Rome. His con- 
versation on this point was like what he has written in his ‘ Question of the 
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Church.’ ‘ We are distressed,’ said he, ‘and know not whither to turn. All 
around us Rome advances. She builds altar after altar upon the banks of our 
lake. The progress is such among us, from the facility which strangers have in 
acquiring the rights of citizenship, that quickly (every one , any r° it) the 
Romish population will exceed the Protestant population of Geneva. Let Rome 
triumph at Rome; it is natural. Let Rome, as she assures herself, triumph at 
Oxford; the conquest will be great. But let Rome triumph at Geneva; then she 
will raise a cry, that will echo to the extremity of the universe. Genevese! that 
cry will announce to the world the death of your country.” 


X.—The O’ Donoghue ; a Tale of Ireland Fifty Years ago. By Cuarizs 
Lever, Esq., Author of “ Confessions of Harry Lorrequer,” &c. 
with Illustrations by H. K. Brown, 8vo. Dublin: 1845. 


Everything from Mr. Lever’s long popular pen will, of course, com- 
mand attention: but we fear his last work will hardly be regarded as 
his best. With the same lively and animated style, the same power 
of graphic description, the same rapid, nervous, and exciting nar- 
ration, it wants the sustained interest which characterized his 
earlier works, and which in the eyes of the mass of readers, covered 
minor defects of plot and of composition. We do not remember him 
ever to have been so unsuccessful in the conception of any charac- 
ter as he has been in his Mark O’ Donoghue. 

At the same time we gladly acknowledge in “‘ The O’Donoghue,” 
a decided change of tone, and (excepting one instance, which, 
perhaps, admits of explanation,) a manifest disposition to avoid 
offending the religious prepossessions of his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, and to sympathize with the social wrongs of the 
oppressed peasantry of Ireland. There is more of this manly and 
honest spirit in a few pages of this pleasing tale, than in all his 
previous publications except St. Patrick’s Eve; and he has, for the 
most part, taken care to avoid that exaggerated caricature of Irish 
extravagance and frivolity which gave so much and so just offence 
to those who thought that Irish literature should not be made 
a vehicle for vulgar ridicule of Ireland. We do not hesitate, there- 
fore, to say that inferior as it decidedly is in dramatic interest and 
effect to most of Mr. Lever’s former publications, the O’Donoghue 
does more credit than any of the rest to his feelings as a man and 
to his spirit as an Irishman. 

We have heard offence taken by some of our zealous friends at 
his making a Protestant of the only amiable member of the old 
stock of O’Donoghue—This of course is a matter regarding which 
tastes and opinions differ, and must continue to differ; but we 
have little difficulty about giving up an imaginary convert or two 
upon paper, at a time when so many substantial equivalents are 
daily and hourly transferred to our living ranks. 

We have just seen with great pleasure the announcement of 
a new serial work by Mr. Lever—“ the Knight of Gwynne.” We 
look forward to it with considerable anxiety as a further develop- 
ment of the kindlier feeling which we would fain recognise in his 
more recent publications. 
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XI—The Theogony of the Hindoos, with their Systems of Philosophy 
and Cosmogony. By Count M. Byorystyerna, Author of ‘“ The 
British Empire in the East.” London: 1844. 


The possession of our Eastern dependencies has rendered all 
connected with them of value and of interest. Yet even if their 
inhabitants were not our fellow-subjects, and pledged to the same 
allegiance as ourselves, we should still value any record of a people 
so ancient and so remarkable as the Hindoos, There are some 
writers, our author among the number, who believe them to have been 
the parents of Egyptian, and through it, of European civilization. 
Though we do not deem the proofs of this Indian parentage suffi- 
ciently established, it is possible that Egypt may have been, in no 
small degree, indebted to the Hindoos for its proficiency in the sci- 
ences and the arts. The temples of the two countries bear a striking 
resemblance in style of architecture, and the pillars of Dendera and 
Karnak look as if, like those of Ellora, they were destined to sup- 
port an overhanging mountain. The learned author of this work 
attaches too much importance to the chronology of these nations, 
which is now admitted by all scientific men to be deserving of 
very little attention, in its early periods. To suppose, for an 
instant, that they will warrant the belief of human beings having 
existed on this. earth before the commencement of the Mosaic 
Chronology, is utterly untenable. This is not the only ground 
of complaint and censure which we have found in the pages before 
us. We think we can discover therein some traces of that would- 
be superior intelligence of the last century, which endeavoured to 
exalt philosophy above faith, as if it were a thing superior to, and 
altogether distinct therefrom—a thing not to be dealt out to the world 
at large, but to be kept as the fortunate portion and privilege of a 
favoured few. This doctrine we beg most explicitly to dissent from 
and condemn. 

The Theogony of the Hindoos has been made known to these 
countries by the labours of several distinguished English writers, 
more particularly Sir William Jones and Mr. Colebrooke; and 
Count Bjérnstjerna has added little or nothing to what was already 
known. The Hindoo Theogony is remarkable for being, in its 
various forms, received by a greater number of the human race 
than any other religion. The Buddhists, according to our author, 
may be estimated at about 380 millions, and the Brahmins at 
150 millions, if the entire human family be computed at 1,000 
millions, The latter is the more ancient form of the Hindoo faith, 
and dates near 2,000 years before the Christian era. The Vedas, 
or sacred books, are supposed to be somewhat older. It is dis- 
tinguished by the division of its followers into Castes. Buddhism 
is of more recent origin, and may be called a reformation of the 
other, using this word rather in its conventional than its etymologi- 
cal meaning. It took its rise in the northern provinces of India, 
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about 600 years before Christ, and spread with marvellous rapidity 
over that country and the provinces of Central Asia—made its way 
into China and Japan, and is now the religion of a great portion of 
the inhabitants of the south. 

We may, at some future period, bring this interesting subject 
more fully before our readers. At present we must be contented 
with this brief and imperfect notice. 


XI.—Forest and Game-Law Tales. By Harriet Martinzav, in 
3 vols. Edward Moxon. London: 1845. 


Tue scope of this work is to show the misery and mischief which 
have been wrought by laws for the preservation of game,. under 
every modification, from the earliest period of English history. 
The first volume alone is published, in which we have four short 
and stirring stories, bringing down the blood-stained record to the 
times of Charles lst. The next two volumes will probably carry 
on the story to our own times, shewing, as they well may shew, 
the same devastation of property, the same excitement of evil 
passions between the oppressors and the oppressed; the same 
destruction of liberty, character, domestic happiness, nay, almost 
even of life itself, under the present system, although masked 
by tamer forms. We think there will be many to appreciate 
such an object as this, and to consider it timely, as it is just. 
Our business is with the literary merits of the book, which are 
first-rate ; there is as much originality as force, in the incidents 
selected by Miss Martineau. The yeoman hiding his small store 
of grain for his children, from the ravages of the “‘ Lord Dane ;’’ the 
interior of his household, the punishment of collecting wolves’ tongues 
awarded to his stern resistance, and the pictures it gives rise to, 
carry the mind back wonderfully to those strange wild times; tho 
throwing into forest of cultivated lands and humble dwellings 
by William the Conqueror, is accompanied by incidents as wild as 
touching, and the more hard and legal, though not less grinding 
manner, in which the same process is carried on in the reign of Charles 
I. is equally characteristic, and well described. The tales are in Miss 
Martineau’s best manner. It is interesting to us to see that the 
traits of Catholic manners and feeling which naturally arise, are 
neither avoided nor unfairly treated; far otherwise; with very few 
exceptions, they are introduced in a wise and gentle, even a dis- 
cerning spirit. 


XIII.— The complete Concordance to Shakspere, being a verbal Index, 
to all the passages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. 
Cowpern Crarke. Charles Knight and Co, London: 1845. 


Tuts valuable work is now complete, it is in eighteen parts, of 
uniform size with C. Knight’s pictorial edition ; the type is clear 
and beautiful, and the whole getting up of the work is excellent. 
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The industry that has been bestowed upon this concordance, and 
its perfect arrangement, make it most valuable to every lover of 
Shakspere ; for where is there one who has not felt what it is to 
remember, that somewhere Shakspere has expressed in the tersest 
and happiest manner, some idea with which his mind is then 
haunted, some remark apposite to the conversation going on around 
him, but it would take time and trouble to seek the passage, the 
remembrance is vain, and is dismissed with a half sigh of regret 
that time is effacing from his mind, what once was so pleasantly 
familiar to it; from such mortification he may be henceforward 
exempt. The slightest clue will enable him to trace any line, or 
leading word in Shakspere. The labour bestowed upon this work 
must have been astonishing, and wo hope for every reason its 
success may be complete. 
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ZEngus. Ceile de,*litany of, 34—account of his 
life, 59—his martyrology, 63. 
a effect upon them of domestication, 
0. 


Albinos, their existence favours the argument 
for the unity of the human race, 90. 

Almanac, Moore’s its absurd impositions, 114. 

Arcemboldi, John Angelo, sent by Leo X. to dis- 
tribute indulgences, 234, 

America, anomalous condition with respect to 
religion, 366. 

Augustine, St., his reply to those who attack celi- 
bacy, 511. 


— mayor of Paris, his fanciful theories, 


Bairam, 185. 

Ballads, irish, 374—those of Griffin, Callanan, 
and Banim, 378—of Moore and Mangan, 379 
—Specimen from Banim, 381—from Carleton, 
ccc, Mr. Walsh, 387—historical ballad, 

Bauer Bruno, his religious opinions, 427— 
maintained as teacher in spite of his infide- 
lity, 428 

Beavan, extract from his “ Religious Celibacy,” 


Belgium, character of the people, 337—constitu- 
tion, 337—attacked by Joseph II.,338—demo- 
cratic party now existing, 338—annexed to 
France, 339—persecutions, civil and _ reli- 
gious, against the people, by the Dutch, 339— 
present condition of the people, 340—nobility 
attached to religion, 341—state of the middle 
classes, 341—morality of manufactories, 343— 
of the women, 344—evidences of religion in 
cities, 344—-numerous lay confraternities, 345 
—state of the lower orders, 346—rural popu- 
lation, 346—admirable character of Belyic 
clergy, 347—of the religious houses, 349— 
state of education and learning, 352—political 
condition of people, 360—connexion of Church 
and state dissevered, 367—consequences of 
this, 368. 

Benson, Swedish archbishop, 232. 

Bentley, Mr., asserts the Hindoo Astronomy to 
be modern and fabricated, 124—the question 
made to turn upon religion, 126. 

Benz, on Gregorian Music, 546. 

Bessan Bey, 186. 

Bonds signed by Scottish nobles, 219. 

Book-keeping, method of, 433—method by double 
oa due, to the lialians, 435~—explained, 

WD. 


Bossuet, malignantly attacked by Michelet, 
472 


Boyne, battle of, 287. 

Brecan, St, his tomb, 35. 

Brian, Boriomhe, 58 

Brigade, Irish, history of, repulses Eugene at 
the battle of Cremona, 298—feats at other 
battles, 299—anecdotes concerning, 302—des- 
tination of different members of it at the revo. 
lution, 303. . 

——— Mac Donald, 304—Kilmaine, 
306—relatives of Marshal Bugeaud, '308— 
Major Mac Elligat, 309—Field-marshal 
Browne, 310. td 

Brownson, Mr., 390—his Quarterly Review, 
391—his account of his conversion to Catho- 
licism, 391—influence of religion upon his 
opinions respecting the Pope’s rule. 397. 

Brown, Dr., Examination of Sir Walter Scott’s 
religious opinions, 547. 








Calmar, treaty of, 231, 232. oh ee 

Cambrensis, the great father of anti-Irish lies, 
traditions he brings forward respecting the 
lrish round towers, 20. i 

Catholics, Irish, breach of faith to them after 
the taking of Limerick, 291—their sufferings 
are greater than those caused by the edict 
of Nantes, 295. 

Celibacy vindicated, 490—is not contrary to the 
law of nature, 495—is approved and recom- 
mended in scripture, 498—necessary for mis- 
sionaries, 503—is rightfully enjoined on all 
her ministers, 507—is not against the positive 

|  lawof God, 508—is not tyrannical, 508, 

Cemeteries, royal Pagan, in Ireland, account of 
them in an ancient manuscript, 27—descrip- 
tion of them by Mr. Petrie, 28. ; 

Christian, King of Denmark, causes himself to 
be crowned King of Sweden, 236—his un~ 
happy end, 243. 

Christina, wife of Administrator of Denmark, 
235—end of her career, 237 

Church and state alliance between them to be 
maintained, 363—consequences of this sepa- 
ration in Belgium, 368. 

Church, Catholic, mixed monarchy her exclu- 
sive creation, 332—despotism her unvarying 
enemy, 335. 

/ Churches, the ancient Irish, 30—that of St. 

Fechin, 31—further evidence that they were 

built of stone, 34—churches of stone con- 

stantly referred to under the name of ‘ dome 
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liag,’ description of their ruins, 36—church 

of St. Dairbhile, 47. | 
Churches, Lutheran, controversies and hatred 

which divided them, 409—412. | 
— M., Mehemet Ali’s French engineer, | 


Clot, Bey or Dr., head of medical schools at 
Cairo, 187. 

Communion under one kind, ably vindicated by 
Mr. Newman, 533. 

Confession vindicated against Michelet, 484—as 
ancient as the Church, 485. 

Conscience, admitted by Mr. Sewell to be a sure 
witness to the past, 457—its favourable testi- 
mony in converts, 457. 

Controversy between Amsdorf and Major, 408. 

Conversions to the Catholic Church numerous 
lately, 523—evidences of her truth, 523—vari- 

Ff ous motives of, 524. 

Cows, variety in, 71. 

Cross, a short treatise on the, 547. 


Dairbhile, 8t., and her church, 47. 

D’Alton, Mr., supports the opinion that the 
Irish round towers were built by fire wor- 
pao 19—his arguments fully considered, 


Darnley, his marriage, 209—his misconduct, 
212—his part in the murder of Rizzio, 214-- 

; a before the council, 214—his death, 

Develo ts in doctrine, examples of, 529— 
Mr. Newman’s theory of, 528. 

Denar, Mr., his account of German Protes- 
tantism, 401—which he favourably contrasts 
with the Anglican Church, 430—asserts the 
Catholic Church to be rationalistic, 430. 

Dogs, instincts of, 73. 

ic, St., 148—his conventual home, 154. 

———— Order of St., 148—design of its insti- 
tution, 148—its rules, 149—schools of their 
institution, 15l—its eminent men, 156—its 
establishment in England, 157—in Ireland, 
158—connection between the two branches, 
159—connection with the tirst Irish univer- 
sity, 160—apply to the Holy See for powers 
to erect an university, 162—how far the de- 
sign succeeded, 164—supposed to have faller 
at the suppression of the convents 167. 

inicans, their order of advancement, 155. 
Domliag,’ to be translated stone church, 35. 


oy its parochial and collegiate antiqui- 

ties, 519. 

Egypt, interest felt for it, 174—and on what 
accounts, 175—education there, 180—the 
army, 18l—conditions of its peasantry, 


Elizabeth, Queen of England, 202—her difti- 
culties, 202—and policy, 203—her conduct 
to Mary when she took refuge with her, 222— 
refuses to see Mary, 224—she admits nothing 
proved against Mary, 226—detains her, her 
subsequent policy, 226—end of her career, 

Queen, number of executions in her 
reigu, 283—treatment of the Catholics, 283. 

Erik, king and patron saint of Sweden, 231. 

Erris and Tyrawley, Sketches in, 549. : 

Eugene, Prince, 293. 


France, progress of religion in, 459. 

Francis, St., of Sales, vindication of, against 
Michelet; 470. 

Fenelon, defence of, against Michelet, 471. 

Feuerbach, his religious opinions, 426. 
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Guilds vindicated, 520—the Holy Guild of St. 
Joseph at Edinburgh, 521. 


Hankstone, story of, the novel, 130. 

Higgins, Godfrey, his anacalypsis, 128. 
Hindoos, influence upon them of climate, 86. 
History, no good Irish ones, 300. 

Horses, varieties in, 73. 


Idea, development of, 530. 

Ireland, attempts to invade, 285—dissensions 
of the nation after the battle of the Boyne, 

~ 289—successful resistance of the nation, 290. 

Irish soldiers, their services transferred to 
France, 292—to Spain, 296. 

Irishmen, constant slanders against them, 264 
—elevated to military rank abroad, 297— 
Mahony, 298—other great men, 300. 


James, Lord of Murray, a traitor and spy, 207— 
his intrigues respecting his sister’s marriage, 
209—and after it, 209—goes to England, 
210—compels his sister to resign the crown, 
221. 

James \1., King of England, his conduct at the 
battle of the Boyne, 287—to the Irish, 290. 

Jennings, Charles, General Kilmaine, 306. 

Jews, their appearance modified by climate, 86. 

Joseph L., his attack on the liberties of Belgium, 
338. 


Labanoff, Prince, his energy in collecting 
Queen Mary’s letters, 197—some mistakes in 
his own outlines, 197. 

Labour, the claims of, 548, 

Langan, Dr., supports the theory that the Irish 
round towers were built by fire worshippers, 


17. 

Lars Anderson appointed Archbishop of Up- 
sala, 248—his fruitless resistance to the King, 
Gustavus Wasa, 254—his last days, 255. 

Laurence, Swedish reformer, 245—is professor 
of theology in the national university of Up- 
sala, 247. 

Lesseps, M., anecdote of, 189. 

Limerick, its gallant defence, 290. 

Linkoping, Bishop of, forced to resign his castle, 
258, 


Luther may be considered as a rationalist. 405— 
his principles turned against himself, 407. 
Lynch, John, originates the theory of the Da- 

nish origin of round towers, 6. 


Mac Donald, Marshal, anecdote of, 304. 

Mahony, \eader of the Irish Brigade, 298. 

Mankind, different races into which they have 
been resolved, 68—differences of race ac- 
counted for by circumstance and civilization, 
75—what differences in the negro, 77—in Eu- 
ropeans, 88—unvarying peculiarities of the 
race, 9[--argument for the unity of the race 
drawn from their intercourse with each other, 
92—regions from whence they dispersed, 97. 

Mangan, Mr., his excellence as a translator, 
313—specimens, 316—translation of Korner, 
320—of Uhland, 321—of Biickert, 322—from 
Schnezler, 323—from Freiligrath, 327—of 
Arndt, 329. 

Manuscripts, Irish, contained in the Palexo- 
graphical Sacra, 268. 

Maria Theresa, Empress, sti!l remembered in 
Belgium, 337. 

Margaret, Queen of Sweden, 231. 

Mary, Queen of Scotland, her letters, 199— 
her history, 200—account of her by Randolph, 
201—refuses to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
207—her difficulties in Scotland, 207—mar- 
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riage with Darnley, 209—is persecuted for 
her religion, 210—misery of her marriage, 
212—murder of Rizzio in her presence, 213— 
her captivity to Bothwell, 215—inquiry into 
the charges against her of being privy to 
Darnley’s death, 215—her marriage with 
Bothwell, 218--bonds signed by Scottish 
nobles, 219—she is required to resign her 
crown to her son, 221—flies to England, 222— 
her letter to Elizabeth, 222—mock trial at 
York, 224—admitted by her adversaries to 
have gained the victory, 226—course of her 
imprisonment, 227—her death, 228. 

Mathematics, speculations by ignorant specula- 
tors, 104—method of squaring the circle, 197. 

Mehemet Ali, 179—system of education he has 
introduced, 180—points wherein he deserves 
praise, 183—his conduct to the English, 184 
—his sugar manufactory, 191. 

Michelet, character of his work on the clergy, 
458—contradictions of, 462—division of, 462— 
malignant attacks on Catholic saints and 
great men, 470—his calumnies against cou- 
fession, 479--agaist celibacy, 490—his ridi- 
culous examples against it, 512. 

Ministers of Edinburgh make natural Theism 
an article of faith, and the Book of Genesis 
not, 126. 

Montgomery, General, 311. 

Montmorency, family of, 301. 

Movement, the Religious, view taken by the 
** Dublin Review” from the beginning, 539— 
grounds of, 544—result of a divine agency, 
544. 


Music, Gregorian, Mr. Benz’s work on, 546— 
Mr. Jones’s Manual, 546. 


Nantes, edict of, compared with the persecutions 
of the Catholics, 295. 

Negro, upon what pretence has he been thought 
inferior to the human race, 77—his skin, 77 
—and hair, 80—form of the skull, 8l—his 
history, 83—no need to account for his condi- 
tlon by the curse of Cain, 98, 

Nenman, John Henry, his conversion, 524— 
previous pursuits, 527—his ‘*Theory of Deve- 
lopments,” 527—comparison of actual Catho- 
licity with primitive Christianity, 431—vin- 
dication of communion under one kind, 533— 
beautiful defence of devotion to Blessed Vir- 
gin, 5833—his thorough adoption of Catholic 
feelings, 537. 

Newton, bis quarrel with Flamstead, 109, 

Nobility of Catholic Europe, mostly improved 
in attachment to religion, 341. 

Notices of books, 271. 

Nuns of Sweden, their noble constancy in 
faith, 259. 


Oakeley, Frederick, character of his ministry in 
the Church of England, 525—course by which 
he became a Catholic, 526. 

O'Carroll, King of Oriel, 58. 

O'Connor, Dr., erroneously supports the idea 
that the lrish were fire worshippers, and 
built the round towers for that worship, 14. 

O'Conor, Mr., his Military !History of Ireland, 
282—errors respecting Turenne, 2&6—other 
inaccuracies, 288—297, 

O'Donoghue, ‘The, a Tale of Lreland Fifty Years 
ago, 552. 

Olaus, Swedish reformer, 245—a man after Lu- 
ther’s heart, appointed superior of the semi- 
nary of Strangnas, 246—buries his father 
after a new fashion, 246—Gustavus Wasa 
protects him, 247—he publicly marries, 252. 

Organic life, general distribution of, through- 
out the world, 69, 











Pacific, Adventures in, 550.; 

Paleographia Sacra, 265. 

Papist Misrepresented, new edition of, 547. 

Patrick, St., account of his family or house- 
hold, 33. 

Peter, St., his supremaoy, 136. 

Petrie, Mr., his work upon ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, 1—refutes the opinion that the Irish 
churches were rude and poor, 30—his 
description of the ruins of old churches, 36— 
his reverent admiration of them, 42. 

Phillips, Sir Richard, his opposition to New- 
ton, 120. 

Pietism in Germany, its rise and progress, 
410—its tendency to rationalism, 412. 

Pilgrim, Wanderings of, 551. 

Pocket-book, the Catholic, for 1846, 548. 

Protestantism, German, what it has done for the 
New Testament, 417—three most recent forms 
of German Protestantism, 425—infidels re- 
tained as teachers of theology, 428. 

Puckler Muskau, Prince, character of his 
writings, 175—treatment he received from 
Mehemet Ali, and his return for it, 177— 
faults of his work, 185—his reception, 185— 
his journey to Upper Egypt, 190—his Abyssi- 
nian slave, 190—his flippant infidelity, 191— 

akes anew passage across the desert, 193. 

Pyramids, how much nonsense they are ac-~ 

countable for, 123. 


Quietism, Michelet’s misunderstanding of, 468—~ 
condemned by the Church, 477. 
t 


Rationalism, how defined, 404—Now explained 
by Mr. Dewar, 405—reaction to Catholicism 
produced by it, 431, 

Rationalists, different theories devised by them 
to explain Scripture, 414—system of inter- 
pretation adopted by them, 419—explanations 
of our Saviour’s miracles, 421—advocates of 
immorality, 423—claim to hold their opinions 
by right of private judgment, 424. 

Reformers in Scotland, many of them the sons 
of the king, b datory abbots, 
205—their conduct to Queen Mary, 209. 

Reformation, The, produced despotism, 334— 
character of its progress in different coun- 
tries, 402—especially in Germany, 402. 

Reformation in Scotland ascribed to the treaty 
of Edinburgh, 205. 

in Sweden, 233—Gustavus Wasa 

lends it his support, 245—its two first a 
tles, 245—orders a public discussion, 240—— 
which ends ill, 250—church bells confiscated 
and religious orders silenced, 252—tbe bishop 
dishonoured, 254—the reformation established 
by the diet of Westeras, 258—a regular con- 
secration obtained for a heretic archbishop 
of Upsala, 260. 

Reginald or Ronald, Friar of Bologna, sent to 
England by St. Dominic, 158—establish 
schools, 158, 

Review, Quarterly. its attacks on clerical celi- 
bacy answered, 497. 

Review, Dublin, closing its tenth year, 538—its 
views of the Religious Movement from the 
beginning,539—motives of,544—1uture views, 











Rosenkranz, Professor, his religious opinions, 
Round Towers, 4. 


Saints, early Jrish, chiefly foreigners, 34—their 
graves may be ascertained, 34. 

Schools, ancient Irish Domican, 147. 

Science, number of ignorant speculators in, 99 
—ill effect they produce upon the public 
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mind, 101—anecdotes concerning them, 103 
—their vagaries upon mathematical subjects, 
104—mistakes of the theologians, 111]—they 
adopt and defend systems on mathematical 
grounds, 117—a false outcry made that 
science is persecuted, 120—a check upon 
false notions given by the Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine. 

Scott, Sir Walter, anecdote concerning him, 
305—his narrow-minded opinions respecting 
Catholics exposed, 547. 

Scriptures, a translation into Swedish ordered 
by the Catholic clergy prior to the Reforma- 
tion, 251. 

Senell, Rev, W., unfairness of his writings, 454 
sermon on Sth of November inconsistent in 
reasoning, 454—disclaimer of railing accu- 
sations, 457. 

Shakspere, The complete Concordance to, 545. 

Sheep, variety in the breed, 71. 

Speculators, misery produced to themselves by 
their supposed discoveries, 12]. 

Srauss, Dr., his religious opinions, 425, 

Strickland, Miss, certain errors in her transla- 
tion of Labanoff’s collection of Queen Mary’s 
letters, 198. 

Sunset, Egyptian, 188. 

Supremacy of the Pope ably upheld by Mr. 

Yewman, 533. 

Sweden, 229—when Cbristianity was intro- 
duced, 230—its early history, 231—states 
meet to elect a successor, 232—elect an 
archbishop, 233—a struggle commences, 
which ends in the destruction of Catholicity 
in Sweden, 233—administrator and senate 
excommunicated by Pope Leo, 235—King of 
Denmark appointed to enforce its execution, 
235—Stockholm besieged by him, 23i—dread- 
ful severity suffered by the nobles, 237—Gus- 
tavus Wasa excites the people to rebellion, 
240—he besieged Stockholm again, 243—re- 
formation introduced, 247. 

Swine, degenerate in some countries, 70. 


Tales, Forest and Game Law, 554. 

Tertullian, his opinion on celibacy, 509, 517. 

Temple, Patrick, description of, 38. 

Theology, impositions and blunders in, 112— 
mathematical speculations introduced into it, 
117. 


Theogony, The, of the Hindoos, 553. 

Thiers, M. defects of his history, 286. 

Towers, round, Irish, described, 4—theory of 

~.their Danish origin, how it arose, 6.—confu- 
tation of, 6—why they were considered as 
fire temples of some Persian colony, 8—rea- 
sons of Vallancey, its chief supporter, 9— 
confuted, 9—Dr. O*Connor supports the 
Eastern hypothesis, what grounds, 14 
—Dr. Lanigan also, 17—Miss Beauford takes 
the same ground, 18—Mr. D’Alton’s argu- 
ments on the same side considered, 19—the 
towers are compared by Mr. Windele to the 
Sardinian Nuraggis, and to towers on the 
banks of the Tigris, 23—human bones found 
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under them, 24—Mr. Windele’s excavations, 
24—urns found in the towers, 26—of what 
character, 26—the name of round tower a 
substitution for that of steeple, 37—they are 
to be considered as appertaining to churches, 
as belfreys, &c., 43—proved by the similarity 
of their architecture with that of the churches, 
44—proved from ancient writers, 52—by a 
fragment of Brehon law concerning them, 
53—their probable use as places of security, 
54—as beacons, 56—as sanctuaries, 57. 
Treaty of Edinburgh, important articles it con- 
tained, 206—Mary refuses to ratify it, 207. 
Trolle, Gustavus, elected archbishop of Upsala, 
233—is degraded, 234—returns with the Da- 
nish king, 237—opposes Wasa and is defeated, 
241. 
Turenne, Marshal, his family and descent, 285. 
Tytler, errors in his history of Scotland, 206, 
210, 211, 216. 


Upsala, Church of, in Sweden, 231. 
University of Louvain, 358. 
Universities, Irish, establishment of first, 160— 
a university, 165—third university, 
0. 
—— Protestant, in Germany, maintain 
ad as teacher in spite of his infidelity, 


Urns found in the Irish round towers, 26. 


Vallancey, General, his theory concerning Irish 
round towers, confuted, Y—asserts that Zo- 
roaster was well known in Irish history, 12. 

Vincent, St. de Paul, his sympathy with the 
Irish, and proposal to aid them, 284. 

Virgin, Blessed, beautiful defence and illustra- 
tion of her devotion, by Mr. Newman, 533— 
her sublime place in heaven, 536. 

— his disparaging remarks upon Ireland, 


Wasa, Sir Gustavus, Swedish nobleman, 237— 
breaks-his parole to join his compatriots, 
238—his adventures in his own country, 239— 
his , 240—is opposed by Archbishop 
Trolle, whom he defeats, 24I—is made admi- 
nistrator, 243—is elected king, 244—protects 
Ulaus, disciple of Luther, 247—actively car- 
ries on the reformation, 248—orders a discus- 
sion of religious doctrines, 250—confiscates 
Church property, 252—dishonours the clergy, 
254—calls a meeting of the states, 256—is op- 
posed by the clergy and some of the nobles, 
256—overcomes them, seizes their property, 
and overthrows the Church, 258—obtains the 
consecration of a new archbishop of Upsala, 
260—and is crowned, 261—his private life, 
262—and death, 2635. 

Washington, General, anecdote of, 311. 

Westeras, Diet of, its consequences, 259. 

Wilkes, anecdote of, 476. 

Windele, Mr. his excavations under the Irish 
round towers, 24. ; 

Won:en, their influence on society, 343. 








